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Tavpurss's to Hou, Madam: | the folſo ow 
ing Letters, forming, 2 ſequel 1 to thoſe on | on Egypt . 
eig to receive e with indulgence, ind 
accept them of the offering e of gratitude. 
They Po my obſervations on thoſe parts 
of Greece which I viſited in the courſe of 
en | Acquainted as you are with hif- 
'D tory, 
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torx. guided by a natural good taſte, and en- 
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lightened by the ſtudy of the fine arts, you". 
prefer to all other countries /that which hac 
the glory of bringing thoſe arts to perfection. 
| am perfectly -of your. opinian : the co ud 
of Homer, of Socrates, . and fo many 
great men whom their virtues or Wang 
have immortalized, has a claim to the love 
and veneration of all ages. The traveller of 


ſenſibility, led by the enthuſiaſm inſpired by 


thoſe places,, once e theatre of ſo many me- 


morable events, will long continue to viſit 
them. But, alas! inſtead of a free, learned, 
and warlike people, he will find puſillanimous 


and ignorant” ſlaves; "inſtead of flouriſhing 


cities, he will meet with nothing but heaps of 


ruins, and ſeattered and mutilated marbles, 


inſtead of the famous - monuments of aneient 
genius. Yet if his reſearckes be conducted by 
ſound ſenſe, if he be exempt f from prejudices, 
and correct in his deſcriptions, even this con- 


traſt will ſupply intereſting. objeds and wſe- - 
ful truths. Fou already have a " glimpſe, Ma- 


dam, of one part of the ſcenes about to open 
| to your view... The obſcurity,” indeed; in 
which they are enveloped, does not permit 
vou to diſcern their - ſees. Let ùs approach 
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appear; we ee | ey have been 
etched by nature, for in her colours I ſhall 
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RY lh ind 1 a ar | 
preparing, Madam, to leave the city of 

Alexandria, where I have paſſed four months, 
ſince. my return from Cairo. My ſtay here 
has been exceedingly agreeable, thanks to the 


kindneſs of M. Taitbout de Marigni, the 


French conſul, who invited me to his table, 


and ſhewed me every poſſible politeneſs. I 
have employed my leiſure hours in examining 
this city, its harbours and environs, and in 
deſcribing them, as s you have ſeen in my bor 
mer work. 

In conſequence of the war W Eng- 
land and France, the Mediterranean ſwarms 
with Engliſh privateers, and our regular 
trading veſſels no longer make their uſual 
voyages. I have therefore been obliged to 


wait for a neutral ſhip, and have agreed 


with a captain of Zante, an iſland belonging 


He 
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He is at this moment ready to fail, and 1 
muſt haſten on board: Adieu, ye burning 
ſhores of Egypt! I lay afide with pleaſure. the 
turban, -' the long robe, and the muſtachio, 
thoſe neceſſary habiliments for every Euro- 
pean who is inclined to viſit theſe countries. 
Adieu, ye ſuperb monuments, on which I have 
ſo often gazed with admiration and aſtoniſh- 
ment! I rejoice that I have ſeen you; but 
wiſh not to behold you a ſecond” time, till 
the country in which you rear your lofty 
heads ſhall be no longer under the dominion 
of a barbarous people. Adieu! ye ever ver- 
dant- gardens of Roſetta and Damietta, and 
ye groves, the ſoft retreats of voluptuous en- 
Jonmenet How do your perfumes embalm the 
air! How delightful were the coolneſs of your 
charming ſhades, impenetrable to the ardour of 
a burning ſun, did not death await the raſh 


mortal who {fall too thoughtleſsly dare to- 


enter them. Such, Madam, were my re- 
| flexions, whilſt I caſt a parting glance on ob- 
jects by which I had been ſo deeply affected, 
as 1 followed the Zanthiot captain to the 
ſhip. The boat glided gently over the ſur- 
face of an unruffled ſea, and my reverie con- 
tinued till — it ſtruck a the veſſel, 
when 
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| when the ſhock —— the iuſion, and 1 
mounted the deck. 

We have weighed anchor. A 1 
breeze ſwells our ſails, and wafts us from the 
ſhore. We have already paſſed, the Diamond, 
a rock ſo called, ſituated at the extremity of 
the Iſle of Pharos, which, when the ſea is calm, 
rears its threatening head above the waters; 
but in ſtormy weather is entirely covered by 
the waves. Mariners muſt paſs round it to 
enter the harbour; „ but; its tuation is well 
known, and it is eaſily avoided. 


At the diſtance we now are bow Alexan- 
. dria, that city appears, in perſpective, forming 


a ſemicirclg-on the ſhore, Part of the houſes, 
illuminated by the ſup, reflect. a vivid light, 
and advance forward in the picture, while the 
reſt, enveloped, in the ſhade, appear in the 
back - grqund. About them riſe the fender 
Minarets, which ſeem to loſe themſelyes i in the 
air. The principal opjech. in this landſcape is 
the pillar - of Alexander Severus, which 
commands the whole. city. This is the 
firſt thing diſcovered when we make the 


_ * Commonly called Pompey's ru. See the author's 
-Aeners on o Fay 1. . 
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ON GREECE, * 
land; and the laſt we loſe fight of when we 
leave it. Hail to the greateſt column human 
power has ever erefted ! Still does this teſtify 
to travellers, that the arts have once flouriſhed 
in this country, now the ſeat of j Ignorance | and 
barbariſm. Adieu! magnificent monument, 
which wert ſo often the object of my 
walks! Never could I be weary 6f contem- 
plating . the majeſty of thy ſhaft, and thy 
enormous capital. But while 1 ſpeak it 
leflens inſenſibly, and now appears only a 
black ſpeck amid the vapours of the atmo- 1 
ſphere. Has Egypt then fo ſoon vaniſhed from 3 
my ſight? . 

5 It is not vithout regret, Madam, that we 
quit a country in which we have paſſed ſe⸗ 
veral years of our youth, in which we have 
beheld the wonders of antiquity, and pur- 
. chaſed a few tranſient moments of happineſs 
by an infinity of fatigues and . perils. A 
kind of melancholy takes poſſeſſion of the 
foul. The more lively our ſenſations have 
been, the more difficulty do we find in de- 
taching ourſelves from the ſcenes which gave 
them birth. We are perpetually recalling the 
images of objects, by which we have been 


«deeply affected, and, recollecting them, feel 
_ anew 


8 F ERS 9 
anew every paſon chey have þ nlpited. Not 5 
unfrequently do they excite . and we 
feel; an irreſiſtible charm, which, v we ' thdeavour 
to prolong, till, fatigued with 'ſenfibility, it 
becomes neceltary to give reſt, fo the mind by 
transferring our attention to other objects. ; 
I ſhall continue, Madam, in the courſe of 
this work, to deſcribe, with. all the exactneſs 


I am capable of, the places I. may viſit; nor 
ſhall I omit the refle&tions they 1 may ſuggeſt, 


or my own feelings, in every ſituation. What 

can be more intereſting than the hiſtory of 

the human heart ? And how can this be better 

written than by faithfully relating the im- 

preſſons made on us by each new object. and 
in every various ſituation? | 82 
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1 Ns enjoy, | "Madam, the "kineſt WO 
imaginable 2, not A cloud obſcures the thy, 
and 2 ſouth-eaſt wind walts us directly to- 
ward the 8 to which 55 wiſles ;tend. 


we 6 £4 4 


8 pricy's of the. waters, and the, vaſt © ex- 
panſe of the heavens. 1 How awful is this 
ſight! How, does; it inſpire the mind with 
great ideas ! How adventurous is man, who 
truſts his fortune and his life -to this frail 
veſſel he has built, which a worm may pierce, 
or a ſingle blaſt daſh to pieces againſt a rock! 
Yet in this he braves the fury of the ocean. 
But how admirable is his ingenuity! He com- 
mands the winds, enchains them in the can- 
vas, and forces them to conduct him where 
he pleaſes. He fails from 'one end of the 


world to the other, and traverſes the immenſe 
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liquid plains, without any ſignals to direct 
him. He reads his courſe in the heavens. A 


_ 2 ""—_—_ needle, which wonderfully points perpetually 


to en and the obfervation of the ſtars, 
5 weg im Þ eis. A few lines and 
points mark out to him the iſlands, coaſts, 
. and ſhoals, which his ſkill enables him to ap- 
proach or avoid at pleaſure. Vet has he 
cauſe to tremble, notwithſtanding all his 
ſcience and all- his genius! The fire of the 
clouds is kindling over His head, and may 
gonſume his dwelling, Unfathomable gulphs 
are yawning beneath His feet, and he is ſe- 
parated from them only by a fingle plank. 
His confidence might make us imagine he 
knew himſelf immortal; yet he muſt die 


die never to revive again! | 
J have the honour to be, &,. 
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To M. L. M. 
* Qu board 


1 HAVE ha before the evilight, "Madam, 
to contemplate at my leiſure the riſing of the 


ſun. This ſight, in the wide and +ſhoreleſfs 


ocean, is the moſt wonderful and glorious 
ſcene that nature offers to the eye of man. 
I ſhall endeavour. ta deſcribe it, if not with 


all the eloquence and: grandeur of, 3 imagery it 


deſerves, at leaſt, . with as much fidelity as 
poſlible. 

Ihe weather is fs the air: calm, the 
freſhneſs .of the morning delicioys. A light, 
but favourable, breath of wind wafts us 
gently along, and nothing diſturbs the pro- 
found ſilence that reigns upon the waters. 

The few ſtars which {till ſparkle in the 
firmament are about to diſappear. Already 
the firſt rays of day pierce through the 
bluciſh vapour of the horizon ; while retreating 


night colle&s her fleeting ſhades in the welt. 


The 
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The eaſt gradually colours, and ſtreaks the 
azure vault with purple. The ſcene varies 
every inſtant. Each object becomes more 
enlightened, and its colours more lively. What 
à ſcene at length opens! a thouſand golden 
rays, iſſuing from one common centre, di- 
vide themſelves in the air. The whole eaſt 
ſeems on fire. The ſun is about to appear; 
already I perceive his radiant diſk upon the 
horizon. He appears to riſe from the centre of 
: the waves, and ſeems to repoſe an inſtant on 
the liquid ſurface, as on a throne. How is 
| the eye dazzled with his ſplendor, while he 
Tiſes majeſtically above the waters, which re- 
flects his image a thouſand and a thouſand 
times ! Hail, glorious luminary, great ſource 
of light to the univerſe, all hail! Thy pre- 
ſence reanimates erery living being, and dif- 
fuſes joy through every heart, Glory be to 
the hand that traced out thy path through 


the heavens ! 
I have the be to be, &c. 
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Fi vo "days have glapted, "M 12 * * 
our "departure from Alezanditd, Jad our veſſel 
has vas, gone before the, wind. Had it 
blown 4 little ſtronger we ſhould not have 
been far from Candia; but it has continued 
ſo weak that we are hardly half way thither. 
I never ſaw the ſea more calm; we proceed 
as gently as if we were floating with the 
ſtream of a river. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than our voyage. Seated under a 
canopy which ſhelters us from the heat of 
the ſun, and cooled by the refreſhing ze- 
phyrs, which play among the fails, we con- 
tinue to advance inſenſibly. Notwithſtanding 
our progreſs is ſo flow, if the ſame wind con- 
tinues all night, we ſhall to-morrow be within 
ſight of Rhodes, which is but a ſmall diſtance 
from Crete. 


Till 


e 
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Till- five in the morning we have enjoyed 
the moſt delightful weather; but the horizon 
in the weſt appears now gradually to overcaſt ; - 
vapours, at firft light and ſcarcely petceptible, 
begin to extend, heap up, and thicken. Al- 
ready they form a circle of dark clouds, which 
like mountains, hide from us the laſt rays of 
the ſetting ſun. Is this the fore-runner of a 
ſtorm? Our mariners are of that opinion. 
We ſhall ſoon fee how far their prefages are 
; £8 1 have the honour to be, &e. 
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= fears of Fog Pry Man were 
not without foundation, the wind has changed. E 
The eaſtern gale no longer wafts us gently on 
our way. A. torrent of air, burſting from the 
welt, has driven us towards the burning coun- 
tries of Aſia, and oppoſes itſelf as;a barrier to 


our paſſage. In- vain do we. ſtruggle againſt 
its violence; we loſe on every tack, and re- 
cede inſtead of advancing. Thick clouds ob- 


ſcure the face of the ſun, and the darkened | 


ocean. is covered with foam. Roaring waves 


continually laſh the ſides of the veſſel, arid the 
winds howl horribly among the rigging. 
The over - ſtretched ſails break with violence 
from the yards, and the maſts bend and crack 
with the rolling. of the veſſel, which, every 
moment, ſeems ready to ſhiver into a thouſand: | 


All the failors are in motion; the captain 
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is obliged to ſtrain his voice to give his orders. 
The helm is confided to the moſt experienced 
ſailor. Some attend the ropes, while others, 
* to the end of a yard, are taking in a 
and, balancing themſelves as the ſhip 
4 grapple a rope with their feet, and la- 
bour with their hatids,' at the riſk of being pre- 
cipitated gvery moment into the ſea. 
For ſeven days, ſucceſlively, we have neyer 
eaſed «tacking ; but in vain. We att! con- 
tintuktly lofing way; and, ſfould'this weather 
lalt, We ſhall make Cyprus, or the eaſt of 
Spyri. L am now convinced our veſſel is but 
1 indifferent failet, and the crew extremely 
igndrant. Our faifors are Greeks, who know 
lite of the Working of a ſhip, and are flow 
in pefforming the little they do know. Never 
0 have "they once been able to put the ſhip about 
with the head to the winck, ſo chat as often as they 
change the tack we loſe more way t than we have 
gained. Nor has the captain more knowledge; 
he has not taken one obſervation of the lati- 
tude; nor has be on board either fector or 
zdrlit. with the” uſe of which he is totally 
unacquainted. He is equally a ſtranger to the 
uſe of ſea- charts, or the method of nieaſuring 
a ſhip's way by the log. In _ he is a 
DIBIQSS 210 7 tu | genuine 
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genuine 'boat-maſter, who finds his way 
in the day, by following: the eourſe of the 
ſun, and at night, by obſervation of the 
ſtars. ' In cloudy weather, he ! ſteers as well 
as he can, by the compaſs, of which he 
| knows not even the declination. I am almoſt 
tempted to fancy him one of the pilots of the 
ancient Greeks, and to ſuppoſe that he was 
at the fiege of Troy, and that one of the fa- 
bulous deities has reſtored him to life, to prove 
to us the truth of the everlaſting voyages 
of Homer's heroes. However that may 
be, I do not think we ſhall very ſoon reach 
Candia, \ 

Our doubts are ended. We give up, at 
| leaſt for the preſent, all hope of reaching Crete. 

Wearied with fruitleſs ſtruggles againſt oppoſing 
fortune, our captain has juſt turned his prow 
toward Aſia Minor. We are going, he tells 
us, to ſeek for ſhelter in ſome port, and when 
the weather is more favourable, we ſhall re- 
new our voyage. He does not know where 
we ſhall touch; but if he once makes land, 
| he will do every thing in his power not to 
loſe ſight of it again. Thus do the Greeks 
manage a mp. As for myſelf, I begin to re- 
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Ovs FIVE Madam, wg" hae ne 


change. The wind Keeps conſtaritly | in the 
weſt, and has driven ſhe clouds toward the 


Ko ſummits of Lebanon. The ſky, at 


length, h, clears Wa and ve we bearing down 
upon the land, w hich os s been announced by 
the ſailors from the malt i bead. On deck, we | 


could only diſcern tomething reſembling'a a cloud, 
which enharged and extended itleif 3 a0 e ad- 


vanced. We now know it to be the continent 
of Aſia, and the certainty of this has diffuſed 
a general joy; but ſtill we are not free from 


anxiety. The captain having never taken any 


obſervation, knows nothing of our latitude, 


and cannot tell what land we are about to 


make. In the mean time, however, we keep 
advancing toward it. 2 

Objects inſenſibly become more diſtinc, we 
perceive mountains, hills, and a promontory, 


C2 which, 
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which running out into the ſea, preſents a 
barren ſhore and enormous rocks. Our ſailors 
afſure us, the high land, that appears in the 
back ground, is the and; of Caſtel Roſſo; they 
aſſert we ſhall be at anchor there before night, : 
and we are bearing 11 on it with a favour- 
able wind. 

We approach « the hats which hi deſ- 
titute of verdure ; but in fact, the ſun ot 
ting behind the mountains, and ſhines 0 
upon their ſummits. The ſhade lien 
rapidly, into the vallies, and the eye no 
longer diſtinguiſhes any thing but as through 
a veil. We are now, t ank Heaven, entering 
the harbour of Caſtel Roflo, and about | to 


Te” 


anchor, at the foot of the rock on which 


that ſmall town. is built. Mo N 
; 1 have the honour ta, be, Ke. 
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We ts ie now, adam, been three: days 
X at anchor in the po of ' Caſtel Roſſo, which 
time I have employgd din "JOS the e 


| » But remember, that the 
Ne has ; is, ous, 1 more urn 


N 24 


This iſland i is ſituated in the weſtern b ler of 

a ſemi-circular bay, on the coaſt of Caramania, 
or the ancient Lycia. It is but half a league 
in circumference, and is only ſeparated from 
the continent by a narrow ſtreight. The coaſt 
is inacceſſible, except on the ſide of the har- 
\ bour, where there is a ſmall town, conſiſting 
of about one hundred houſes. It is built upon 
a rock, on the point of which is a ſmall 
Turkiſh fort, which ſerves to frighten away 
the Corſairs. The ſpace it occupies is ex- 
| tremely 
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tremely confined, both by ſea, and a very 
ſteep mountain, above three hundred feet 
high, which has the! appearance of a wall, 
from which huge maſſes of rock ſeem ready 
to fall upon the houſes, and precipitate them 
into the waves. I climbed it with difficulty, 
and found on its ſummit a plain, about a 
quarter of a league in circuit, uncultivated, and 
nearly covered with. graſs, half burnt up. In 
the middle is a ſmall f. very wretched, 
and very ſolitary, | M9 een 
From this eminence we s ire the Me- 
diterranean to the north and ſouth,, while 
the reſt of the horizon is bounded by the 
lofty ſummits of Mount Taurus. When we 
deſcend into the town, we find ourſelves in 
a bottom environed by ſteep cliffs, which loſe 
themſelves in the clouds. Theſe are 2 circle 
of bare and hanging rocks, which, heated by 
the ſun, reflect a viyid light, injurious to the 
eyes. Never did verdure embelliſh theſe me- 
lancholy ſhores; we only meet with a few 
bulbous plants, and thorny ſhrubs, which de- 
light in ſuch ſituations. Such is the pro- 
ſpect the inhabitants of Caſtel Roſſo have i in- 
ceflantly before their eyes. It preſents the 
image of eternal ſterility; ; nor do [ believe 
n | the 
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the whole world — more deſolate and 
Horrid habirationn n: 85 

You may n ee hos 8 
the Greeks,' who inhabit; ſuch a place, muſt 
de. Tliey can neither ſow nor reap, The 
iſland produces neither vegetables, fruit, nor 
grain. Their plantations are confined to about 
fifty” feet of olive trees, and they have no 
cattle but goats, which climb among the rocks 
to find ſuhſiſtence. To complete their miſery, 
there is only one ſpring in the iſland, and that 
is. almoſt at the top of thechill; from whence 
the women are obliged to fetch water I 
have often ſeen them labouring up a ſteep path, 
carrying large pitchers on their ſhoulders, and 
returning heavily laden, at the riſk of being 
daſhed to pieces with their burthen. Such 
a place of abode is not to be envied. Accord · 
ingly, the handſomeſt houſe lets only at twelve 
livres (or half a guinea) a year; and the bride 
who receives for her portion a foot of olive 
ground and a ſhe-goat; is eſteemed wealthy. 
Fortune ſeems to have intended to recom- 
penſe the inhabitants of Caſtel | Roſſo, by 
giving them indolent neighbours. In the time 
of barveſt, they paſs over into Caramania, and 
get in "the corn for the Turks. They bring 
| back 
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back with them grain, wine, and various kinds 
of proviſions. Their ſituation has; rendered! 
chem ſeamen, and they make voyages during 
chree months of the year, and return in winter, 
to enjoy, with their families, the gains they 
have made. Moſt of them carry on a trade 
in wood, which they purchaſe. at a low. rate, 
and fell high: at Alexandria. For carrying 
this, they make uſe of decked boats, which 
do not ſtow much, but fail very quick, and 
require little care. They likewiſe ſupply their 
wants by fiſhing; and by theſe various means 
obtain a ſubſiſtence. ' w 50 
Could you imaging it, Modu i on this | 
deſolate ſpot I found a native of Provence, 
who is ſettled here, and connected in buſineſs 
with a Greek; they live in the ſame houſe, 
and are partners in a veſſel. The former 
trades with the Turks, and purchaſes fire- 
wood, and timber for ſnip- building, in Cara- 
mania, which the other ſells in Egypt, from 
whence, in return, he brings various articles 
which are uſeful here. They appear to ſubſiſt 
comfortably, and live in harmony together. 
The Frenchman conſiders himſelf as the agent 
of his nation, and renders his countrymen all 
the ſervices in his power; in return for which, 
n | | hn 
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he. receives from them ſome little preſents, I 
have every reaſon to be ſatisfied with his po- 


| liteneſs. To do us honour he killed a ſheep, 
perhaps the only one in the. iſland,;and regaled 


us in the beſt manner he could, with Muſca- 
dine grapes, gathered on the Afiatic Ihc 

The oriental cuſtoms were obſerved in every 
| ching. We eat upon the ground, ſeated 
round the diſhes, on the carpet, and, after- 
ward, all drank out of one large cup, the only 
one, . doubtleſs, in the poſſeſſion of theſe 
partners,, Next, came coffee, and then pipes, 
of which.) we were obliged heartily to partake. 
I aſked. our hoſt many queſtions, and among 


appeared worthy; to be preſerved : . 

„ + In my excurſions through oy mountains 
% Of Caramania, ſaid he, I found at the 
1 foot of a tree, ſomewhat different from the 

© mulberry, large balls or cones, of a white and 

<« fine ſilk, much bigger than thoſe of the com- 

mon ſilk- worm. On examining the leaves, I 


« diſcovered the inſects that produced them, 


« ſome of which were ſtill ſpinning. They 
<« were caterpillars of a blackiſh colour, 
“larger than ſilk-worms. I brought away 
. four of en. and ſent them to the conſul 
„ 6 at 


£ 
A 


the novelties I learnt from him, the n 7 


4 % : 
o » 
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© at Rhodes ; but they cannot have been re- 
„ ceived, as 1 have never Heard: of them 
© more,” Toon 5 G1 ME 
1 repeatedly requeſted my hoft td ende 
me to the place where he had ſeen this ſpecies 
of fix worm; but he anfwered, that, War hab. 
ing broke out between the Turks of that pro- 
vince, it was impoſſibſe to go fo far- He 
promiſed me, however, as ſoon as peace 
ſhould be reſtored, to ſend me ſome of them 
to Candia, with the leaves of the tees on 
which they feed. I relate theſe partieulars, 
to induce travellers, who miy hereafter viſit 
theſe countries, to endeavour to preeure ſome 
of theſe valuable inſets. The "trees which 
grow on the high grounds of Caramania would 
thrive well in France, and it would be an 
advantage to mankind in general, and a ſource 
of riches to our own nation in particular, 
could we diſcover and multiply a. new Rs 
of worm which produces filk. 
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| Mk 7 wy not omit. ps mention — 
beautiful remains of antiquity ſituated at 
ſmall diſtance. I cannot ſay whether they are 
known; but I have never read a flefcripgion. of 
them in any author. 

About half an hour's fail t to 2 caſt a. che 
harbour of Caſtel Roſſo, is a creek on the Aſiatic 
coaſt, ſituated in the wideſt part of the bay, and 

near a league in length. It affords a commodi- 
8 ous harbour, where veſſels are ſecure. from 
ſtorms. The firſt obje& that ſtrikes the eye on 
approaching the land, js a vaſt amphitheatre 
built with beautiful ſtones, and of a circular 
form. It is about ſeventy feet high, and has 
eighty rows of ſeats, raiſed one above the other. 
At the fifth row from the top, you remark at 
each of the extremities of the ſemi-circle, a 
part ſurrounded by a baluſtrade, in which, 
doubtleſs, 
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doubtleſs, were the places aſſigned for the 
principal perſonages of the country. This 
immenſe amphitheatre might contain the in- 
habitants of a large city, and ſerve for public 
exhibitions given on land, or, poſſibly, on the 
ſea. It is built with ſuch ſolidity as to be proof 


againſt the ravages of time; at leaſt it has 


hitherto ſuffered but little from its injuries. 
The arena alone has been waſted by the ſea, 


which ſeems to have gained upon the land. 


Beyond this amphitheatre are a great variety 
of ruins. The moſt remarkable are diſpoſed 
around a vaſt vacant ſpace, and we eſpecially 
diſtinguiſh the ſuperb remains of. a ſpacious 


building. Huge columns overthrown, others 


ſtill erect, thick walls half demoliſhed, highly 


finiſhed capitals, and broken cornices, announce 
the ruins of a temple; for the ancients diſplayed 


all their magnificence in the edifices conſe- 
crated to the gods. At the foot of the rocks 


which ſurround the town, our admiration is 


attracted by tombs in perfect ' preſervation, 
ſome of which are ſurrounded with columns 
ſupporting a dome of great ſolidity. Others 
are merely Sarcophagi hewn out of the ſtone. 


Several of them conſiſting of a ſepulchral 


chamber, cut in the rock, have ſteps in front 
RES hs 
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by which we aſcend to a periſtile ſupported by 
columns: Avarice, which tramples under 
foot the moſt; ſacred laws; ha violated"theſe 
refpectable manſions of the dead, by forting 
away the ſtones which en the en- 
| Rr aye 1 57 0k „ pawn 
_ 71 -Suchy Madam, is the deplorable condition 
of: this ancient and once fouriſhing city. 
'Thei harbour deſtitute of ſhips, that magni- 
ficent amphichkatre without ſpectators, thofe 
piles of vuins, thoſe tombs,  deſpoiled even of 
the bodies they contained, inſpire the tra- 
.veller> witty melancholy reflections. Has the 
fury of Da conqueror deſtreyed this eity? Has 
it iſunk under iche ravages of time? 'or:have 
man andesthe elements *. Nee avs its 

ornament inn . 1H 2 
Lum inelined to believe the dreadful earth. 
quakes, which happened under the monarchs 
of the lower empire, have ſwallowed up the 
lower part of this town. The ruins we find 
on the edge of the ſhore, and even in the 
water, certainly favour this opinion. Another 
proof is, that, in the maritime towns, as we 
may vobſerve Telmiſſus on the fame coaſt ; 
the amphitheatres were at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea, and ſituated on ſuch high ground as 
; to 
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| when the fea is agitated, the waves enter that 


J have been deſcribing, beat againſt: the walls, 
and ruin the arena. Ihe traditian of ſthe 
country, too, is, that half of this city as ſwak 
lowed up by an earthquake. I have not been 
able to learn the date of ee Hut 
the fact appears indubitable. un 2104 110 
The ſight of the ruins, a 2 land .mhile! kt 
aſſlicts us with melancholy ſenſations, only 
ſtimulates our curioſity the more to diſcover. its 
ancient name, and what it was: in former 
times. Let us endeavour to inxeſtigate· thtſe, 5 
and take Strabo, one of the: meſt accurate of 
ancient - geographers, : for Our guide. After 
deſeribing the weſtern part of Lytia, he adds, 
« Aſcending the river Xanthus for the 
.* ſpace of ten furlongs, ves arrivenat the 
aff temple of Latona, and, ſixty furlongs above, 
+. the city of Xanthus, one of the largeſt of 
ee all Lycia. Beyond this is Patara, a con- 


% fiderable city, which has a harbour and 


4 ſeveral temples. It was founded by Patarus, 
and enlarged by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 


called it Arſinoë of Lyeia, in honour of his 


e queen, Farther on ſtands the city of Myra, 


on a high hill, twenty 2 from the 


* 
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* frag and proceeding onward, we: arrive at 
« the, mouths, of the river; Limyrus, and the 

& cit; of, Limyra,; a, leagus diſtant from the 
" < frarſkwre Cg ui. I eis) 81687 
Wet, G. ;108v., examine: the account; of che 
ſamę ꝓlacgs in Pompaniys, Mela. This au- 
then proceeds. in his deſcription, from. caſt to 
| Well: 15 l EH 0: 2 mwor 19 e mot dive 
r Beygnd the promontogyttormed; by Mount | 
Taurus, we find the river Limyrz, with 
« ;argity;o the ſame name. This diſtrict con- 
2c ſeyeral towns, of hich none are, of 
any importance except Fataga. The latter 

0 « js. famous for, Its, 4 temple of Apollo, which 
„ formgrly, as as, much, celebrated for, its 
© TKchesang. the reſpect paid, 0 its; ppacles, as 
« that gf Delphos, Beyand.4s the river Haw 

7 « thus, ; ith a. city, of the ame name b 
Both thele. geographers, you perceixe, Ma- 
dam, place Patara between the ; mouths, of 
the Lark and Limy Far and in. Alb | 


4 &©* 


it ſeems highly ubadlay hen [that hy 
ruins in queſtion are thoſe of Patara, ſince they 
are ſituated between theſe two. rivers, and on a 


harbour. 


( Strabo, lib. xis. 
0% Pomponius Mela, lib. 5. 


This 
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Patara: „ Caius Livius, arriving) at Rhodes; 


7 . Eren 

This may be further cdrroborated from fi- 
tory.” Livy givestthe following account 6f an 
eupedition undertaken by the Romans againſt 


_ 


Acharbe te che titans" the fabje@* er bis 


«miſſion, Hactag obtained their unanimous | 
* fuffrages in his favour, he added three gallies 


ce with four benches of rowers to his fleet, and 


„ made fail” for Patara. At firſt a favourable | 


wind borelthem thither with rapidity, and 
che Romans hoped the terror inſpired” by 
e their ſudden appearance would favour 


de their deſign. The wind, however, ſoon 


« changed, and the ſea became tempeſtu- 
«" ous, yet, by dint of rowing, they at length 
« gained the land; but as they could find no 


_<'ſhelter near the eity, and the violence of 


« the ſtorm hindered chem from keeping their 
« Ration before an enemy s port, eſpecially 
e as night approached, they paſſed it and 
took refuge in the harbour of Phcenicus, 
ce not quite two thouſand paces Cc) diſtant 
“from Patara (4, 40. 3 b 


4 x 
# 


"Fe ED WP Roman paces EE about three quar- 


ters of a league. 


(4) Liv. ib, i cap. 16. 
The 
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The harbour of Phœnicus can be no other 
than Caſtel Roſſo. The diſtance from that 
iſland, to the ruins I have been deſcribing, cor- 
reſponds exactly with the two thouſand paces 
aſſigned by the Roman hiſtorian as the diſ- 
tance from Patara to Phœnicus. Beſides, 
there are poſitively no other harbours but theſe 
two in this whole bay. To which we may 
add, that Stephen of Byzantium places, on 
the coaſt of Lycia, an iſland called Phœnice, 
which is, no doubt, the ſame with the Phœ⸗- 
nicus of Livy (e). 35/24 
"Theſe authorities united, I imagine, are ſuf- 
S ficient to remove all doubt. D' Anville;. in 
his map of ancient Aſia, does not ſeem to have 
been perfectly acquainted with the ſituation of 
Patara, which he places a little too far to the 
weſt. He has alſo omitted entirely the iſland 
of Caſtel Roſſo, but this was, probably, becauſt 
it is ſo little, as he has laid down this W 
coaſt on a very ſmall ſcale. | 

This city was founded by Patarus, fon of 


(e) Pheœnice is a town of Crete; we find alſo an iſland 
of that name on the coaſt of . Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus de Urbibus. | 


; D Apollo; 
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Apollo V); it is not extraordinary, W 
that the inhabitants ſhould have erected to that 
god the famous temple, mentioned by Pom- 
ponius Mela, of which we ſtill diſcover the 
ruins. Apollo there delivered oracles for ſix 
months in the year, and the other ſix at 
Delos (g). | 

Permit me, Madam, before I conclude this 
letter, to lay before you a flight ſketch of an- 
cient Lycia and its inhabitants, copied from 
Strabo (5). Lycia was formerly a flouriſhing 
republic, conſiſting of thirty-three cities, that 
had all a right to vote in the national aſſem 
'blies. The largeſt, among which was Patara, 
| had three ſuffrages; thoſe of the ſecond order 
two, and the ſmalleſt one. In theſe aſſem- 
blies, the people elected their magiſtrates, and 
the Lyciarch, or chief of Lycia. Taxes were 
here equitably impoſed, and the public em- 
ployments conferred on thoſe. who would diſ- 
charge them eee 


(f) Patara i is a city of Lycia. It received its name from 
Patarus, ſon of Apollo; Lycia was the name of the 
daughter of Xanthus. Stephan. Byzant. Hence the 
epithet Parareus is given to Apollo by Horace, lib. iii. 
Od. 4. | 

(g) Servius, in Eneid. 

(4) Strabo, lib. xiv. 


iS - * 
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The wiſe government of the Lycians main- 


tained a rigid morality; and, notwithſtanding 
the bad example of their neighbours, they 


never abandoned themſelves to piracy, nor 
permitted any diſhonourable traffic. Victory 


could not corrupt them. After repeated ſuc- 
ceſſes, which rendered them maſters of the ſea 


from Aſia Minor to Italy, they ſtill retained 


their moderation, and the ſimplicity of their 
ancient manners. When the Romans, whoſe 
arms nothing could reſiſt, conquered theſe 
countries, they were ſo ſtruck with the wiſ⸗ 


dom of this republic, that they left them in the 


enjoyment of their liberty and laws. The 


only privilege of which they deprived them 
was, the right of determining on peace or 


war, in their national aſſemblies, without the 
conſent of Rome. | 


| What cannot liberty, morals, and a wiſe 
government effect for the happineſs of man- 


kind! Lycia, which formerly poſſeſſed theſe 


invaluable advantages, became happy and 
powerful. Her navy gave laws to the greater 
part of the Mediterranean. The ruins of Pa- 


tara are a proof of the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
arts in that city. Three and thirty cities in a 


{mall province ſufficiently demonſtrate its 


great population. What a difference do we 


D 2 " find 
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find at preſent! Deſpotiſm, like a'devouring 
fire, has paſſed over this rich country, and its 
cities are changed into wretched villages; its 
inhabitants have diſappeared, and the earth 
denies. her fruits. The Greeks, who might 
increaſe and multiply, and infure plenty, by 
applying themſelves to agriculture, prefer theſe 
ſcarcely habitable rocks to ſubjection under the 
rapacious tyrants. delegated by the Porte to be 
their governors. Were the rulers of nations 
but to attend to theſe great examples which 


_ hiſtory preſents; would they but deign to re- 


fle& on the effects of a juſt and wiſe govern- 
ment, and labour to eftabliſh it in their 
ſtates, how powerfully, how gloriouſly might 
they reign, and haw might they bleſs their 
ſubjects with ſecurity and felicity ! 

N I have the honour to be, &c. 
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To M. L. Uh 
Ns on board. 


O U R anchor has been weighed, Madam, 
ſince day-break. The wind ſettled in the 


north promiſes us a good paſſage, at leaſt as 
far as Rhodes. I mult own I quit Caſtel 
| Roſſo without regret. The ſtate of humiliation 


in which the Greeks live in the Ottoman em- 


pire, and the oppreſſions they ſuffer, can alone 


reconcile them to inhabit ſuch a barren rack, 
where not one of the neceſſaries of life is 


to be found ; where the horizon is bounded on 


every fide by tremendous cliffs, and where 
they can only view that part of the glorious 
face of heaven which is directly over their 


heads. Yet do theſe unfortunate beings, at- 
tached to their priſon, drag on a miſerable 


life, without ever thinking to ſearch elſewhere 
for a more agreeable habitation ; ſo deeply is 
the love of his country engraven on the heart 


of man 
We 
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We have opened out the narrow ſtraight 
that ſeparates the iſland from the continent, 
and are coaſting along the ſhore at the diſ- 
tance of two leagues. Our captain is de- 
termined not to riſk himſelf a ſecond time in 
the open ſea: he likes to ſee the land. This 
voyage would be more amuſing, did the coaſt 
preſent us with habitations, - foreſts, and plea- 
ſing landſcapes. But it is entirely deſert ; not 
a ſingle village is to be diſcovered; the ſun 
has burnt up the little verdure to be ſeen in 
the ſpring, and the eye can «diſcern nothing 
but piles of rocks, againſt which the waves 
perpetually daſh with a horrid noiſe. The 
diſtant horizon is terminated by the ſummits 
of lofty mountains, which, ſtripped of their 
antient pines, appear wholly without orna- 
ment. The ſhades, the Lycian groves, for- 
merly the delight of the Patarean Apollo (i), 
have vaniſhed. Be not ſurpriſed at this, Ma- 
dam; the Turks are continually felling the 
woods of theſe countries, either for their own 


Qui Lyciz tenet 

Dumeta, natalemque ſylvam 

Delius, & Pataræus Apollo. 

Ho R. lib. in, Od. 4 
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uſe, or the profit they can make of them, and 


never plant a ſingle tree. 


All our canvas is ſpread, and the veſſel 
rapidly cleaves the boſom of the waves, which 


whiten under its prow. We ardently wiſh to 


reach Rhodes to procure ſome refreſhments, 


for our captain, accuſtomed to live, like his 
crew, on cheeſe, ſalt fiſh, dried figs, and a ſort 
of biſcuit made in Egypt, which is extremely 
hard, had only laid in freſh proviſions for 
ten or twelve days, and we have now been 
ſeventeen at ſea, The ancient Phœnice could 
furniſh us with nothing, and we begin to 
ſuffer from famine, as if we were returning 
from a voyage round the world, We have 
nothing left but a little water, and black bread 


as hard as ſtone; but the ſight of Rhodes, the 


mountains of which we diſcover, conſoles us. 
If the wind holds, we ſhall anchor there to- 
morrow morning, and find relief from all our 
preſling neceſſities. . 

A new ſcene now preſents itſelf to view! an 
innumerable multitude of ſwans and cranes are 
failing on the waters, ranged in files, like ſol- 
diers in order of battle. Each of theſe files 
is upwards of a quarter of a league in length, 
and we have counted thirty of them, all ſwim- 

ming 
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ming in a ſimilar direction. The head of 
this army terminates in a point, and reſembles 
the prow of a ſhip. They all keep their poſts, 
notwithſtanding the motion of the waves, 
with which they alternately riſe and fall; 
their plumage, which is of a dazzling white; 
forms an admirable contraſt with the tranſ- 
parent greenneſs of the waters. Farther on, 
we diſcern another troop, diſpoſed in the 
ſame manner : and all have their heads turned 
towards Africa, to which they ſteer i in con- 
cert. 1 55 
Theſe birds, at the approach of winter, fly 
the ſnows and ice of the north, to ſeek 
a milder climate. They firſt arrive at the 


Black Sea, where they remain for a time, and 


when the cold begins to increaſe too much 
there, again take their departure with a 
northerly wind, traverſe Aſia Minor, and reft 
a while on the ſhores of the Mediterranean. 
They afterward paſs this ſea, partly by ſwim- 
ming, and partly by flying. In this manner 
they reach the coaſts of Africa, and eſpecially 
Egypt, where the great lakes of Menzala 
and Burlos furniſh them abundant food. There 
they remain all the winter; but the ſtorks, 
which appear to be fond of a ſtil] warmer cli- 
mate, 
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mate, quit theſe lakes in November, proceed 
towards the Said, and end their journey at the 
lake Mceris, and the canal of Joſeph. They 
free the country from innumerable: frogs, 
inſects, and reptiles, which abound in the 
marſhes. Such is the regular progreſs of theſe 
birds. But hark |: they are in full cry, their 
leaders have given the ſignal, and the vinged 
navigators, viſe in the air, and fly altogether, 
directing their courſe toward the ſouth. To 
cleave this element alſo, with more facility, 
they range themſelves in the form of a triangle: 
the vertex of which is a very acute angle. 
What wiſdom is diſplayed in the actions of 
creatures which to us ſeem deſtitute of reaſon ! 
te te, perhaps, in not: poſſeſſing that li- 
Z Na ſo frequently abuſed by man; they do 

not countera&t the views of nature, and en- 
joy, without alloy, that portion of happineſs 
aſſigned them by the Creator. | 

The iſle of Rhodes is now in full view, and 
preſents a range of hills reſembling an amphi- 
theatre, and terminated by a lofty mountain. 
We are going as near the wind as poſſible, and 


with a crowd of fail, to gain the harbour, 


But we ſhall not reach it before night. Al- 


ready the ſun is ſetting behind the mountains, 
which 
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which hide him from us, while his radiant 
beams ſtill ſtreak the clouds with gold and 
purple! How vivid are their colours! Some 
of them concentering thouſands of his rays, 
again reflect them, and reſemble globes of 
fire floating through the air, Others, the 
lower parts of which are entirely dark, aſſume 
the appearance of duſky mountains of various 
forms, and emit, from their luminous points, 
the flaſh of the ruby, or the fire of the topaz ; 
ſome opening in the centre, and edged with 
the brighteſt and livelieſt colours, exhibit the 
azure of the ſky ſet in gold, Others diver- 
ſified with ſattiny ſtripes, are ſlightly bounded 
with a yellowiſh border, How admirable, 
how magnificent, is this fcene ! What a ſublime 
idea does it give of Him who ſaid, | Let there 
be light, and there was light Night has thrown 
| her dark veil over this glorious: picture, yet | 
the eye remains {till fixed on the; heavens, 
and the ſoul ſtill feels deeply penetrated with 
ſentiments of admiration and gratitude. How 
great are the works of the Creator! and how 
feeble the conceptions of man 
have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER X. 
Ty M. L. M. 


W E flattered ———— to 1 Madam, 
that we ſhould have been able yeſterday to 
enter Rhodes; ; but this was to rely too much 


on the conſtancy of the wind, which changed 
ſuddenly i in the night, and obliged us to con- 


tinue tacking before the iſland. We have 
been very near it, and its groves, deliciouſſy 
verdant, ſeemed to invite us to take ſhelter in 
their ſhades. The town, whoſe lofty towers 
we could diſtinctly diſcern, appeared to offer 
us the proviſions of which we ſtood ſo much 
in need, and every thing contributed to heighten 
our deſires; but, like Tantalus, we were only 
permitted to gratify our eyes. The weſterly 
wind, which has ſo often proved contrary, 
has once more deceived our expectations, and 
after tacking for a whole day and night, our 
. captain, who never ſtruggles obſtinately 
againſt fortune, has a ſecond time ſteered for 

|: | | the 
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the coaſt of Aſia, and taken refuge in PE 
gulph of Macri, in which we have this morn- 

ing caſt anchor. | 
The gulph of Macri, or, as it was fly 
called, Glaucus, runs about ſix miles into the 
land, between two very high ſhores, which 
bound it to the eaſt and weſt. It gradually be- 
comes narrower, and terminates in a beautiful 
valley, at the entrance of which ſtands a ſmall 
village inhabited by Greeks. We loſt no time 
in getting aſhore, in order to procure refreſh- 
ments ; ; but, unfortunately, a Turkiſh cara- 
velle, which lay there at anchor, had car- 
ried off every thing. We have not found 
ſo much as a fingle morſel of bread. They 
have promiſed to bake us ſome ; and we hope 
to breakfa/# this evening with a very hearty 
| In the mean time, I have been to « examine 
the valley, and the remains of antiquity it 
contains. Whillt I was purſuing the winding 
of a rivulet that waters it, known, formerly 
| by the name of the river Glaucus, I dif- 
covered, on its banks, a very large fig-tree, 
loaded with fruit. Several wine ſhoots, which 
grew at its root, held it in cloſe embrace, and 
mingled their green branches with its foliage, 
through 
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through which might be ſeen cluſters of purple 
grapes, and figs beginning to turn yellow. 
With what delight my eye dwelt upon this 
beautiful tree! and how did I bleſs my good 
fortune, which had conducted me to this 
ſpot! I inſtantly flew to ſeize the prize. How 
excellent a regale are figs and grapes, when 
for four-and-twenty hours you have had no 
other ſuſtenance than a morſel of black bread 
as hard as a ſtone, and only brandy to 
quench your thirſt! Never did I make fo de- 
licious a repaſt. The fruits were of an ex- 
quiſite flavour; I thought I never could be 
fatisfied. As ſoon as my hunger was appeaſed, 
I recollected the rill which bathed the foot of 
my denefactor, and took a moſt reviving 
draught. The pure and limpid water ap- 
peared far preferable to the fineſt flavoured 
wines. This adventure naturally led me to 
reflect on the many wretched beings who are 
periſhing with want, whilſt others are revelling 
in abundance. Ah! let thoſe who read this 
feel compaſſion when poverty, with down- 
caſt eyes, and pallid countenance, ſhall ſay 
to them in a faltering voice, I am hungry: — 
for hunger is indeed a moſt cruel torture. 


Telmiſſus was built at the foot of a hill, 
which 
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which bounds the valley to the eaſt (0. The 
ancients, who agree in the ſituation of this 
town, make it a dependency, according to 
ſome of Caria, and to others of Lycia; doubt- 
leſs, from its being on the boundaries of both 
theſe provinces. But this queſtion may, per- 
haps, be beſt determined by referring to the 
accurate Strabo CI)). 5 | 

« Beyond mount Dædalus, which is in 
« Lycia, we find in the ſame province the 
„ ſmall town of Telmiſſus, with a pro- 
“ montory of the ſame name, near which is 
& a harbour. We next arrive at mount Cra- 
« gus, remarkable for its eight ſummits, and 
„ which has given birth to the fable of the 
«© Chimera. At the foot of this mountain 
« we perceive a ſteep hill riſing from the ſea, 
e ſtill known by the name of Chimera.“ This 
hill, according to Pliny (m), caſts forth flames 

during 

7) Thelmeſſus is a town of Caria, Cicero de Divina- 
none, lib. i. Stephen of Byzantium, de Urbibus, fays, Tel- 
miſſus is a town of Caria; but Philo and Strabo place it 
in Lycia. In fact, it is near Mount Dedalus, and is on the 
boundaries of each of thoſe provinces. Thelmiſſus termi- 
nates Lycia on the weſt. Pomponius Mela. 

%) Strabo, lib. xiv. 


n Mons Chimzra noctibus flagrans. Plin, lib. v. cap. 27. 
1 Mount 
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during the night; and hence the origin of the 
fable. | | 
Telmiſſus was not a very conſiderable town. 
Strabo does not reckon it among thoſe which 
had the right of giving three fuffrages in the 
national aſſemblies. But it was renowned for 
is ſoothſayers. Here, ſays Cicero, the ſcience 
of augury eſpecially flouriſhed (n). Its port is 
ſheltered from every wind, being defended 
to the weſt by mount Dædalus, to the eaſt 
by the promontory of Telmiſſus, to the north 
by high hills, which form the baſis of mount 
Cragus, and to the ſouth by ſmall iſlands, 
which, lying acroſs the gulph, break the vio- 
lence of the waves. Even at preſent, veſlels 
which meet with ſtorms may anchor there 
with ſafety. This advantage, the moſt im- 
portant of any for maritime towns, rendered 
commerce and the arts flouriſhing at Telmiſſus, 
as 18 ſufficiently proved by the beautiful theatre 
we ſtill admire. It is built fronting the har- 
bour, within the hill, which overtops it on 
the eaſt; it is of a ſemi-circular form, and has 


Mount Chimera, fituated in Lycia, throws out flames during 
- the night. | 


{n) Cicero de Divinatione, lib. i. | 
| | ___ _twenty- 
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twenty-four rows of ſeats. You enter the 
arena by three gates, of very ſimple archi- 
tecture. The right ſide of it, which is built 
againſt the hill, is thrown down, and the ſeats, 
diſplaced, are piled up without order; but the 
reſt is in tolerable preſervation. This theatre 
is much leſs than that of Patara, is neither ſo 
large nor ſo magnificent, nor has it been ſo 
well able to reſiſt the ravages of time. We 
cannot doubt but theſe edifices were pro- 
portioned to the extent and power of the 
cities by which they were built. I faw the 
name of Monſieur de Choiſeul -Gouffier in- 
ſcribed on the ſtones of the theatre of Tel- 
miſſus, which he had cauſes to be | gens 

with care. | at . 
At a little diſtance, 3 the 
ſame hill toward the north, we meet with 4 
great number of tombs hewn out of the 
rock. They are in the ſame ſtyle with thoſe 
of Patara, but not ſo magnificent. The moſt 
remarkable have a periſtile, ſupported by 
columns in front. But the thirſt of gold has 
not ſpared theſe any more than the others; 
they have almoſt all been violated. The 
ſtones which cloſed them, and the bodies they 
contained, have been carried away, a great 
number 
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number of them -are only fimple Sarcophagi 
cut in the ſtone, Beyond, we find the ruins 
of a caſtle; which ſerved perhaps as a citadet 
to Telmiſſus (0) 5 nothing more is left of this 
tirely cer its mauſolea. I remarked in the 
environs young plane trees, and tufts of myr- 
tle, which ſomewhat conſoled me for the ſad 
ſcene I had before my eyes. b . 
Fatigued by climbing up rocks during a 
great part of the day, and ſcorched by the 
heat of the ſun, I returned to the banks of the 
charming rivulet, and the foot of my be- 
loved fig- tree. I there found a refreſhing 
ſhade, delicious fruits, and the. comforts of 
_ repoſe. Nothing diſturbs the tranquillity of 
this delightful ſpot. No noiſe of carriages, - 
no tumult, not even the ſound of a human 
voice. Every thing here is peaceful and ſilent. 
Scarcely does the zephyr agitate the foliage, 
or bend the fragile reed. High mountains 
ſeem to ſeparate this aſylum of peace and * 
from the reſt of the world. 


{o) The reader may ſee theſe ancient monuments deli- 
neated, with great minuteneſs and accuracy, in the Voyage 
Pitloręſque de la Grece of Monſieur de Choiſeul Gouffier. 
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The ſun continues to enlighten this beauti- 
ful valley as in the ages of antiquity. - Still 
is it warmed with the creative beams of that 
glorious luminary, and the prolific earth ſtill 
produces in abundance; vigorous plants, . tufted 
thickets, and herbage maintained in conſtant 
verdure 10 refreſhing ſtreams. But the hand 
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nature. Thorns ſpring up inſtead | Je uſeful 
trees, and ruſhes now cover large tracts of 
land, which formerly were productive of golden 
harveſts. Were art to beſtow ever ſo little 
cultivation on theſe fields, they would ſoon be 
adorned with groves of myrtle, oranges and 
pomegranates, and all the treaſures of Ceres 
and Pomona. 7 , | 
The Greeks, who, inhabit this dex; leave 
it entirely waſte; not a cultivated acre is to 
be found. Diſpirited and dejected as they are, 
what could they undertake? Should they ſow, 
or plant, they would be deemed rich, and the 
Aga would come to ſeize on their property. 
The cultivator bedews the earth with his 
ſweat only to reap the fruits of his labour. 
Deprive him of that hope, he labours no more; 
and this is the ſtate of the Greeks under the 


Ottoman empire. 
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Such were my reflexions while ſeated near 


the ruins of Telmiſſus, as my eye wandered 


over the various objects which preſented them - 
ſelves to my view, when the coolneſs of the 
evening, and the approaching darkneſs appri- 
ſed me that it was time to quit this agreeable 


retreat. I bade adieu to the ſtream which 


had quenched my thirſt, to the fig- tree which 
had tefreſhed me, and haſtened, once more, 
on board, to join my companions, who feared 
me loft, BOY 


F have the honour to be, &c. 


2 , I 
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L E T T E R XII. 


p 1 ” , 


To M. L. M. 
Rhodes. 


Foxtons, Madam, has perſecuted. us 
to the laſt. We were on the point of en- 
tering the harbour of Rhodes, when a violent 
gale of wind drove the veſlel out to ſea, and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty we regained 
the land. At length we have caſt anchor in 
a ſmall bay, a league to the ſouthward of the 
town (p). Immediately after my landing I 
went to viſit M. Potonier, the French con- 
ſul, who received me very politely, and ac- 
commodated me with apartments in his houſe. 
From thence, that is, from Neocorio (9 +1 


This bay, which ſeems to have been taken from the 
coaſt, is probably the harbour which Demetrius dug during 
the ſiege of Rhodes, to ſhelter his ſhips from ſtorms, and 
the attacks of the enemy. It lies to the ſouthward of the 
town, preciſely at the diſtance aſſigned by Diodorus Sicu- 
Jus, 


(9) A village near Rhodes, where the French conſul 


reſides. 
ſhall 


n ee 
ſhall write to you, and give a deſcription of an- 
cient Rhodes, the moſt eaſtern and moſt beau- 


tiful of the Cyclades. | I thall afterward lay be- 


fore you 2 view of its preſent ſtate, that you 
may be able to compare what it is with what 
it was, and form a juſt idea of the iſland. 


Permit me then, Madam, to go back into an- 


tiquity, and briefly prefent to you the princi- 
pal outline of its hiſtory. Thoſe remote pe- 
riods, in which imitative man engraved images 


and ſymbols, to preſerve the memory of events, 
are the reign of fable; but remember that 
truth is almoſt always concealed under r veil 


of allegory. 1 : 
Several ancient authors affert this Rhodes 
was formerly covered by the ſea, and that it 


raiſed its humid head above the waters, and be- 
came an iſland; but they do not fix the time of 
this event, which is loſt in the obſcurity of 
ages 3 tradition,' however, has preſerved the 
memory of the fact, and the graveſt writers of 


antiquity have admitted it as certain. Delos 
and — en. Pliny Cr, thoſe celebrated 
| | iflands, 


(r) Pliny, lib. HA c. 87. | This author mentions ſeveral 
other iſlands in the Mediterranean as having had the 
fame origin. Such as Anaphe and Nea, between Lemnos 

and 
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iſlands, aroſe out of the ſea. So many other 
authorities atteſt the ſame fact, that it cannot 
. reaſonably | be doubted. Philo C. attributes this 
event to the diminution of the waters of the 
ſea ; and were this opinion well founded, moſt 
of the iſlands of the Archipelago, being 
lower than Rhodes, muſt have had the ſame 
origin. But we find nothing like; this in hiſ- 
tory. It is much more natural to imagine 
that volcanic fires, ſuch as, in the fourth year 
of the hundred and thirty-fifth olympiad, 
threw up from the abyſſes of the ocean 
Theraſia and Thera, the modern Santorin, 
and which, even in our time, have raiſed 


and the Helleſpont, and in the 4's year "of the 1570 8 755 
piad, Theraſia, and Thera, now called Santorin. 
Pindar, Oly. Ode vii. Ancient Annals atteſt, that at the 
time when Jupiter and the immortals divided the earth, 
Rhodes had not yet appeared i in the midſt of the ſea, but 
was ill concealed in the profound abyſſes of the ocean. 
Ariſtides in Rhodiaca, Ammianus, lib. xvii, tay likewiſe, 
that Rhodes was formerly covered by the waters of the ſea. 
(s) Philo, de Mundo. The ſea, ſays this writer, has cer- 

tainly diminiſhed, as is proved by Rhodes and Delos, for 
they were formerly covered with the waters of the ſea. 
After many ages, the waters having gradually ſunk, theſe 
two celebrated iſlands aroſe above their ſurface. 
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above the waters ſeveral little iſlands near 


them, gave birth, in the remote 5 0 of anti- 
quity, to Rhodes and Delos (7). ** 1 

The firſt inhabitants of the iſland were the 
Telchines, called in fable Children of the 
Sea (). Strabo (x) ſays they came from Crete, 
and that they were believed to be magicians, 
on account of their extenſive knowledge. 


They were the firſt who taught the uſe of 


iron and braſs, and mode A 1 0 for 82. 
turn. Y The | 


MM Hals, or the fun; enamoured with a nymph 


called Rhodes, gave the name of his miſtreſs 


to this iſland bY. His Nr named Heliades, 


| ſucceeded 
; | a 5. | PERY-++ 3 0 35 
(o) Strabo, lib. i. An iſland baving ſuddenly e 
tween Thera and Theraſia, the Rhodians, who then pol- 
ſeſſed the empire of the ſea, had the courage to approach 
it with. their ſhips, and erected on it a n to e 


Aſphalius. 


3 


„ 
(x) Strabo, lib. xiv, fie: 
(y) This allegory, ſays Diodorus, ſgniies, that the iſland 


being wet and marſhy, the heat of the ſun evaporated the 


waters, and rendered the ſoil extremely fertile, This ſeems 
to corroborate alſo the opinion of the ancients on the origin 
of this iſland. For, ſince Rhodes aroſe out of the water, 

| the 
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ſucceeded to the Telchines. Verſed in . 
nomy, they divided the year into ſeaſons, 
and invented the ſcience of navigation. One 
of them, named Cercaphus, having married 
Cydippe, had by her three ſons, Lindus, Ja- 
liſus, and Camirus. At the death of their fa- 
ther, they divided the empire, and each of 
them built a city bearing his, own name (a). 
(sa) About this time, Danaus flying from 
Egypt with his daughters, arrived .;at Lindus 
Being favourably received by the inhabitants, 
he there built a temple to Minerva, in which 
he conſecrated the, ſtatue of that goddeſs. 
Three of his daughters died in the Aland; rand 
the reſt followed him to Argos. 

(6) After the departure of Danaus, Cadmus, 
the ſon of I ' n ene 5 order 


the earth muſt for a fangs time have been wet and inarſby. 
The beneficent luminary, which-dried and rendered it fer- 
tile, received the adoration of the inhabitants. fach 
(2) Strabo, lib. xiv. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. Others 
ſay theſe cities were built by Tlepolemus, ſon of Her- 
cules, who gave them the names of - tht three daughters 
of 'Danaus, who died in the iſland. Others again, that 
chey were founded by Althemenus, the grandſon of Her- 
(a) Diodorus Sieulus, kb. v. . 
(3) Ibid. 
. of 
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of his father, met with a violent tempeſt, dur- 


ing which he vowed, if he eſcaped death, to 


build a to Neptune. Having landed 


at Lindus, he performed his vow, and left 
prieſts to officiate in the temple. He made an 

offering to the Lindian Minerva of a golden 
baſan with; an, inſcription in Phœnician cha- 
racters. Athenæus repreſents his landing here 
as 2 military, erpeditien; he ſays, that Cad- 
mus took poſſeſſion of part of the iſland, 


expelled the Heliades, and ſettled the r 5 


nicians there in their ſtead. 

(e) At length the iſland was over · run with 
ſerpents, and thence received the name of 
Opbiuſa. Some of theſe. were of a monſtrous 
ſize, and devoured many of the inhabitants. 


The oracle of Delos; being conſulted, declared 

they muſt ſend for Phorbas, then in Theſſalß 
at the head of a body of troops. He accepted 
dhe invitation, of the Rhodians, deſtroyed the 


monſters that ravaged the iſland, and ſettled 
there. Aﬀer his death, heroic honours 
were decreed him for his important ſervices. 
Conon aſſerts that he drove the Pheenicians 
from Rhodes. 


0 Diodorus Sioulus, lib. v. 
| A ſhort 


M 

Cd ) A ſhort time before the Trojan war, 
Tlepolemus, fon of Hercules, landed with 
his companions in the iſle of Rhodes. " Meet- 
ing with a favourable © reception, he ſettled 
there, and, becoming king of the "iſland, di- 
vided the lands among the inhabitants, and 
e we equitable laws. On his departure | 
for the Trojan wür, he left the government 
to Butes, onie' of his companions; he greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf” at that memorable ege, 
and died i in Troas. 

The Rhodians, even in thoſe early ages, 
had a confiderable navy. The iſfand furniſhed 
them with timber for ſhip building, and their 
fituation invited them to partake of the ad- 
vantages of commerce (e). They made 
voyages into Spain, founded Parthenope, 
now called Naples, in Campania, and after 
che ſiege of Troy built Majorca and Mi- 
norca. The iſland was divided between the ; 
inhabitants of N Jalyſus, and Camirus 0 Y 9. 


1 


(4) Diodorus Siculus, lib. r,. 
| (e) Strabo, lib xiv, _ 
{f) Homer names theſe towns in one ſine, | 
„ Ade Inavorey Ti % &gymole Kegerigey,” I 11, 
« Lindus, Jalyſus, and Camirus, white, —Pors. 


This 
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This is what Homer gives us to underſtand, | 
when he ſays, ſpeaking of the Rhodians, 
„They have three cities, three tribes; Ju- 
b piter, who governs the immortals, and 
„loves mankind, has "om on them abun- 
+ dant wealth. 1 

I have paſſed. conlitly - over W ages, 
and omitting a number of mythological ſtories, 
haſten to the period when the Rhodians, united 
by a comman intereſt, formed only one na- 
tional body, and founded. the city of Rhodes, 
ſo called from the name of the iſland. ; This 
jmportant event took place during the Pelo- 
ponneſian war (g. It is known to almoſt 
Kall of you,” fays Ariſtides, © that before 
the naval expedition of Lyſander, the La- 
66 cedemonian, the city you now inhabit was 
| « not built. The iſland was called Rhodes, 
„but the city of that name did not exiſt. 
N he Rhodians dwelt in the three towns 
mentioned by Homer.” k 

(% Rhodes had for its architect, Hippo- 
damus, of Miletus, who built the ſuperb walls 


(20 Ariſtides, in Rhodiaca. | 

(5) The preſent city of Rhodes was built during the 
| Peloponneſian war, by the architect who built the walls of 
the Pirzus. Serabo, lib. xtr. 


of 
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of the Pirzus, deſtroyed ſoon after by the 
Lacedemonians (7). 

The people of Lindus, Jalyſus, and Cami- 
rus, united in one republic, were now all 
collected within this city, which was about 
three leagues in circumference (H), and ca- 
pable of containing a prodigious number of 
inhabitants. Tt was fituated at the point of a 
promontory, that ſtretches toward the eaſt, 
on the ſame ſpot where the modern town 
ſtands. The ground having a declivity, the 
architect adapted his plan to the ſituation, and 
laid out the ſtreets ſo artificially, as to con- 
vert this defect into a beauty. (7) Rhodes, 
fays Diodorus, reſembled an amphitheatre ; 
„ its numerous veſſel its towers, and ſol- 
(C diers, gave a high idea of its wealth and 
C power.” Strabo, who had travelled through 
ſeveral countries, and had ſeen Rome, Alex- 
andria, Memphis, and the moſt' celebrated 


(i) Lindus, Jalyſus, and Camirus, were at firſt ſepa- 
rate republics, but the inhabitants afterwards united under 
one government in Rhodes. Ibid. | 
| (A) According to Strabo, it was eighty „ or 
about three Jeagues in circumference. 

(1) Diodorus Siculus, lib. xx. 


cities 
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cities of Aſia, prefers Rhodes to any of them. 
(in) © The beauty,” ſays he, © of its harbours, 
« ſtreets, and walls, and the magnificence of 
c jits monuments, render it ſo much ſuperior 
<« to all other cities, as. to admit of no com- 
« pariſon.” | 

Ariſtides (n) has deſcribed it more circum- - 
ſtantially, and the account he has left us of 
it is calculated to excite our aſtoniſhment and 
admiration. Within the walls of Rhodes, 
% we never ſaw a ſmall houſe by the ſide of a 
large one. All were of the ſame height, and 
the ſame order of architecture, ſo that the 
«© whole city ſeemed but one ſingle edifice. 
Wide ſtreets croſſed it from ſide to fide, and 
cc theſe were ſo well diſpoſed, that from what- 
“ever part it was viewed the proſpect was 
« truly magnificent. The walls and towers, of 
« a wonderful extent, height, and beauty, - 
% above all excited our wonder. The lofty | 
„ ſummits of the latter ſerved as a Pharos to 
„ mariners. Such, indeed, was the mag- 
* nificence of Rhodes, that, without having 
e ſeen it, the imagination cannot poſſibly 


(m) Strabo, lib. xiv. | 
() Ariſtides, in Rhodiaca. 


c form 
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« form any conception of its grandeur. Alt 


© the parts of this immenſe town, mutually 


connected with each other, and tnoſt beau- 
« tifully proportioned, formed a perfect whole, 
„of which the walls were the defence and 
&« otnament: Rhodes was the only city of 
„ which it might be ſaid, it was fortified like 
“ place of war, and decorated like a 
&« palace.” 

To this deſcription we muſt add, Niglits 


| temples, whoſe porticos were enriched with 


paintings of the firſt maſters, a multitude of 


Coloſſuſes, and ſtatues of aſtoniſhing work- 


manſhip, a magnificent theatre, extenſive arſe- 
nals, and fleets arriving from every part of 
the world to 'pay the tribute due to the arts 
from wealth: We muſt likewiſe recollect, it 
was inhabited by a free, brave, learned, and for- 
tunate people, and we ſhall be enabled to form 
ſome idea of this moſt beautiful city of the world. 
I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure, Madatn, of 


deſcribing to you one or two of thoſe wonders 
of art which rendered it ſo celebrated. Pliny, 


after enumerating the moſt famous Coloſſal 
ſtatues, adds: ( „But none of theſe are to 


(oe) Pliny, lib. xxxiv. c. 7. 
| ce be 
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be compared to that which. the Rhodians 
dedicated to, the ſun. This Coloſſus was 
the work of Chares, of Lindus (y), 4 pupil 
* of Lyſippus (7). It was ſeventy, cubits high 
(about one hundred and five feet), (r) and 
„ was thrown, down by an earthquake fifty-ſix 
years after it was firſt erected (2). In this 
< ſtate, its appearance is ſtill aſtoniſhing. 
« Few men are able to embrace its thumb; 
and its fingers are larger than entire ſtatues 
<« uſually are; where it has been broken, 
< we may diſcover, withinſide, deep cavities 
c filled with enormous ſtones, which the 
<« artiſt had introduced to render it firm on 
< its baſe... It is ſaid to have been the labour 
of twelve years, and that it coſt three 


{p) One of the towns of the iſle of Rhodes. 

(e) This Lyſippus, a celebrated ſtatuary, had Falt a 
Coloſſus, forty cubits high, at Tarentum. 

(-) Simonides, in the Anthologia, makes it eighty 
cubirs; but Strabo, lib. xiv. Iſidore Orig. lib. xiv. 
cap. 6. and Feſtus, all agree with Pliny, and ſay its height 
was only ſeventy cubits. | 

() Polybius, Tb. v. | Orofus lb. iv. Paulus Dia- 
conus Hiſt. Miſc. all agree in ſaying, that at this time 
the iſland of Rhodes, and the country of Caria, were agi- 
tated by a violent earthquake, that cauſed great devaſta- 
tion, and threw down the famous Coloſſus. | 

2 FM hundred 
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hundred talents, a ſum which the Rho. 
e dians had gained by the fale of the warlike 
4 machines left by Demetrius before their 


« walls, when he raiſed the ſiege. This city 


« contains a hundred other Coloſſal ſtatues, 
< leſs, indeed, than this, but each of them 
© ſuperb enough to render illuſtrious any 
“e place where they might be ere@ed. To 
* theſe are to be added, five gigantic ſtatues 
of the gods, the en. works of my 
4 Axis. | 

(i) Some modern hiſtorians, wiſhing to 
add ſomething of the marvellous to the ac- 


count of the Coloſſus, have pretended the 
feet reſted on two roeks, at the entrance of the 


harbour, and that veſſels paſſed, with all their 


fails ſet, between its legs. This fable deſerves 


no regard, fince it is contradicted by the 
filence of antiquity, which certainly would 
not have neglected to record ſo remarkable 
a fact. On the contrary, the hiſtorians who 
mention the fall of the Coloſſus, as well as 
thoſe who ſaw it, teſtify, that it was lying on 
the ground (2); but had it been placed at 
the 


(.) Rollin, Hiſtoire Ancienne. 
(u) Strabo, lib. xiv. The Coloſſus of Rhodes, over- 
thrown 


enn 
the entrance of the harbour, it muſt have 
fallen into the ſea, which circumſtance they 
certainly would not have omitted (x). It was 
ſtill in its fallen ſtate in the days of Pliny; as 
it likewiſe was as late as the twelfth year of 
the emperor Conſtans, when Moawiah, gene- 
ral of the Caliph Othman, taking Rhodes, 
deſtroyed this ſtatue, which had well de- 
ſerved to be enumerated among the ſeven 
wonders of the world (y). He ſold it to a 
| Jew, who conveyed its fragments to Emeſa, 
on nine hundred camels (z), nine hundred and 
thirty-two years after it was firſt ereted. _ 
The arts ſeemed to vie with each other, 


to contribute to the embelliſhment of Rhodes. 


Painting there diſputed the palm with ſculp- 


| thrown by a violent earthquake, and at preſent lying on 
the ground, has its knees broken. The Rhodians are 
forbidden, by an oracle, from raiſing it up. This Co- 
loſſal ſtatue, the moſt beautiful ever conſecrated to the 


Gods by man, is placed among the ſeven wonders of the 


world. | | 

(x) Paulus Diaconus, Hiſt. Miſc. | 

{y) Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus ſays, it was fold to 
a Jew of Edeſſa, and increaſes prodigiouſly the num- 
ber of camels, which carried off its fragments, making 
them amount to thirty thouſand. | 

(z) Murtius, Diſſertation on the Ifle of Rhodes. 
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ture. The teinples contained a multitude of ad- 
mirable works, among which, ſays Strabo (a), 


two pictures of Protogenes were par- 
* ticularly admired, the one repreſenting 
lalyſus, and the other a Satyr, ſtanding 


« upon a column, with a partridge at his 


feet. The latter picture being expoſed to 
public view, the bird attracted univerſal 
«© admiration, ſo that the Satyr, in the 


< finiſhing of which the artiſt had employ- 
ed his utmoſt attention and abilities, was 


b almoſt entirely diſregarded. The wonder 
« and applauſe of the ſpectators was ſtill 
* more increaſed, when, on bringing tame 
partridges before the picture, they began 
* to. call, as ſoon as they perceived the 
e painted bird, to the great delight of the 


£* multitude (5). Protogenes was ſo morti- 


c fied at the preference given to what was 
intended merely as an ornament, that he 
« requeſted permiſſion from the prefe& of the 
e temple to efface the partridge, and actually 
did efface it.“ 


(a) Strabo, lib. iv. 
(5) Protogenes was of Canna, a city of Caria, ſubje& 


to the Rhedians. | 
| Pliny 
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- Pliny (r) thus [deſcribes the picture of Ialy- 
ſus mentioned by Strabo: The moſt beau- 
s tiful of the works of Protogenes, is the 
picture of | Ialyſus, which is ſtill to be ſeen 
“in the temple of Peace at Rome. Io ſe- 
0 cure it, if poſſible, K t the injuries of 


« time, the painter placed ae layers of colours 


one over the other, hoping that if the upper 
„ones thould decay, the lower would ſtill 
remain. In this picture we ſee a dog, 
wy exquiſitely painted; chance having con- 
* fpired with art to render it perfect. The 
painter, after finiſhing every part of the ani- 
mal, and having ſurmounted every diffi- 
* culty,” was ſo far ſatisfied with his work; 
but one thing ſtill remained, which he 


« deſpaired of being able perfectly to ex- 


« preſs; this was the froth which whitens 
the mouth of a dog when panting; to 

<< repreſent this defied his utmoſt art, and 
te in eyery attempt he only ſeemed to de- 
« part further from nature. The foam ap- 
« peared always painted, and never natural. 


„He was the more mortified, as he was ne- 
ver ſatisfied with any thing leſs than what 


(%) Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 10. 
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might be miſtaken for nature itſelf. Of- 
“ ten did he efface his colours, and as often 


„change his bruſhes, without ſucceſs. Ir- 


© ritated at the impotence of his art, he pee- 
cc viſhly threw his ſpunge againiſt the picture, 
« which by accident ſtruck the mouth - of 


* the dog, and diſpoſed the colours more 


„ happily than his utmoſt endeavours and 


« ſkill had been able to effect; chance for 


once moſt accurately imitating na 
ture (d).“ ISI (2 

I have been ſo particular in the deſcription 
of theſe two pieces, to prove how much the 
ancients excelled in the art of painting. Protoge- 
nes, and Apelles his cotemporary, : imitated na- 


ture ſo perfectly, that their pictures ſeemed 


-living and animated beings. The reſemblance 
was ſo exact, that animals, nay even men, 
-were not unfrequently deceived. Let it not 
be imagined that the artiſt, born with the 
-happieſt talents, can ever attain this de- 


(ad) Caius Caſſius, who took Rhodes, and carried off 
all the offerings, except the chariot of the ſun, brought 
away this fine picture. Dion Caſſius. It was preſerved 
"ill the time of Commodus, under whoſe reign the temple 
of Peace was burnt, that is to ſay, in the year 450. 
— lib. i. 
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gree > of perfection, without prodigious efforts. 
Genius muſt be ſeconded by the moſt per- 
ſevering labour, and a profound knowledge 
of every ſcience allied to his art. Without 
this, the painter creates nothing for immor- 
tality. Protogenes (e) was ſeven years in 
finiſhing the picture of Ialyſus; and, if Pliny 
may be credited (/, during the whole time, 
lived entirely on lupins, leſt, by too much 
indulging his appetite, he ſhould obſtruct the 
activity of his mind. Nothing can give a 
ſtronger proof of the ſublime idea entertained 
of perfection by the ancient artiſts, or more 
clearly ſhew how much they were inflamed with 
a noble thirſt of fame, than the readineſs with 


which they made ſuch ſacrifices. 


(e) Plutarch in Demetrio. W painted for 0 
che Rhodians the picture of Ialyſus, which was car- 
ried off by Demetrius from a houſe in the ſuburbs, 
while yet unfiniſned. The Rhodians ſent à herald to 
him, to conjure him to ſpare this piece, The prince 
replied, that he would ſooner burn the images of his 
father than ſuch a production of fo wonderful an art. 
It is faid that the painter was employed on it ſeven 
years. 

(f) Pliny lib. xxxv. c. 10, 
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Do not imagine, Madam, that Rhodes con- 
tained only a ſmall .number of excellent 
paintings. The porticos of its temples 
were decorated with pictures of infinite va- 
lue. The poſſeſſion of one only of theſe im- 
mortal works, ſays Ariſtides (g), would have 
ſufficed to render a town illuſtrious. Lu- 
cian (5), who was no flatterer, has theſe words, 
when ſpeaking of his reſiding at Rhodes : 
„ lodged in the quarter of the temple of 
Bacchus, and, in my leiſure hours, fre- 
e quently rambled through the city to enter- 
« tain myſelf with the admirable works of art 
„with which it is enriched. Nothing can ſur- 
« paſs the exquiſite pleaſure I have experi- 
„ enced, from time to time, while walking 
« under the porticos of the temple, and con- 
5 templating the admirable paintings which 
Wy adorn that noble edifice. My ſatisfaction 
4 was the greater, as I was well acquainted 
« with the ſubjects, and recalled to memory 
the, poetical ſtories of the Gods and He- 
e roes that are there fo nyo; repreſent- 
c ed. 2, . 2 : 
(g, Ariftides, in Rhodiaca. 
2 Lucian, in Amoribus. 
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The ſciences and literature ever go hand 


in hand with the fine arts, of which they 
are the inſtructors and the guides. For the 
cultivation of theſe alſo were the Rhodians 
diſtinguiſned - Their ſchools attained ſo 


high a degree of celebrity, that they were 


reſorted to by ſome of the greateſt men of 


Rome; among whom were Cato (i), Marcus 
Brutus (4), Cicero (1), — 0 Gun OY 


and Pompey (0). 

Theſe men, born to command, Ad not con- 
fine themſelves to a few frivolous acquiſitions; 
they all learnt Greek, then the univerſal 
language, and ſtudied with attention the prin- 


_ ciples of legiſlation, and the laws of various 
nations. Above all, they endeavoured to per- 


(i) Aurelius Victor, Vit. Viror. Illuſtr, 
(“) Cicero, in Bruto. | 
(1) Appian, de Bello Civili, lib. iv. 
(u) Caſſius made a voyage to Rhodes, where he was in- 
ſtructed in the fine arts, and the beauties and niceties of the 


| Greek language. 4 


() Plutarch, in Vita Ceſaris : 1 Fe ſailed for Rhodes, 
there to ſtudy eloquence under Apollonius Milo, whoſe 
diſciple Cicero had been. 

(o) Plutarch, in Vita Pompeii : He repaired to „ Rhodes, 
and ſtudied eloquence there, under the Po payin g.ro 
each a talent, 
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fect themſelves under the Greek rhetoricians 
in the art of public ſpeaking. Deſtined as 
they were to diſcourſe before an enlightened 
people, concerning the moſt important in- 
tereſts of the whole world, eloquence was 
neceſſary to govern the minds of men, and 
enforce perſuaſion by lively images, or co- 
gent reaſoning. Oratory was, at that time, 
as indiſpenſable to a Roman as . or mili- 

tary abilities. | 
To what muſt we attribute this flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of the Rhodian republic? To the 
_ fertility of the ſoil, the beauty of the climate, 
or the excellent ſituation of the iſland ? 
Theſe advantages, no doubt, contributed to, 
bu vi were not the efficient cauſe of, the wealth 
the Rhodians, which was owing to the 
goodneſs of their laws, and the wiſdom of 
their government, the only ſolid founda- 
tions of the glory of empires. © We cannot 
„ too much admire,” ſays Strabo (p), © the 
« care with which the Rhodians preſerve 
their ent code of laws (5), and the 
e wiſdom 


( Strabo, lib. xiv. 
(4) The Roman Emperors adopted the naval code of 
the Rhodians. Voluſius Maximus, de Lege Rhodiaca 


ON ;G:R-E'E;C:E ys 


4% wiſdom conſpicuous in the whole conſti · 


« tution of their republic, and eſpecially, in 


e the management of their navy. This has 
„ long preſerved them the empire of the 
« ſea, which they have freed from pirates, 
* and ſecured to them the friendſhip of the 
* Romans.” In alliance with numerous 
other powers, they artfully accommodated 
themſelves to their various intereſts, without 
taking part in their private quarrels. This 
ſage policy procured them a long peace, and 
rendered their commerce fo flouriſhing, that 
it extended over the whole Mediterranean. 
Rhodes was the emporium of every trading 
nation. The mariner who touched there,” 
ſays Ariſtides (r), © beheld, with aſtoniſh- 
* ment, ſeveral harbours, formed by art, 
& of piers of ſtone, which advanced far 


has preſerved us the following declaration of the Emperor 
Antoninus; I, the maſter of the world: Let every thing 
« relative to naval affairs be determined by the maritime 
« code of the Rhodians, as often as that ſhall not directly 
4 contradict our laws.” | 

M. Paſtoret, in an excellent diſſertation, which obtained. 
the prize, of the academy of inſcriptions, has demonſtrated 
the influence of theſe laws on the marine of the Romans. 

(r) Ariſtides, in Rhodiaca. | 
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e into the ſea. One of theſe received the 
* < veſlels from Ionia; another, thoſe from' 
* Caria. Here a mole offered ſhelter to the 
« fleets of Egypt, Cyprus and Phœnicia, as if 
e expreſsly formed for each reſpective city. 
Near to theſe ports, arſenals reared their 
„ lofty heads, and aſtoniſhed the beholder 
& with their magnificence.” 

The foreſts of Mount Atabyris (0. which 
were carefully preſerved, furniſhed the Rho- 
dians with excellent ſhip timber. Their veſ- 
ſels were the beſt ſailers in the world, and 
their mariners the moſt expert in navigation. 
This gave occaſion to the following apoſ- 
trophe from Ariſtides (:); „ Oh, ye Rho- 
e dians! if ever the tempeſt warns you to 
<« think of your ſafety; if ever you have to 
4 ſtruggle againſt the fury of the waves, re- 
collect the expreſſion of one of your mari- 
„ ners, when his veſſel was labouring in 
* a ſtorm: He ſaw the abyſs opening to 
4 receive him; when raiſing his voice, he 
* exclaimed, Oh, * know that I 


(s) Atabyris, the higheſt mountain in the iſle of Rhodes, 
ptoduces excellent pine trees. 
(t) Ariſtides, in Rhodiaca. 
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lll not abandon the helm, and that if 1 


„ muſt be ſwallowed up, I will ſteer my ſhip 
< to the e very depth of thy empire!“ Such, 
Madam, were the ſources of the power and 
glory of the Rhodians. Alexander (2), who 
regarded their city as the firſt in the univerſe, 
choſe there to depoſit his laſt will. 
The Rhodians were worthy to inhabit this 
city. Their morals were mild and amiable, 
and their manners poliſnhed, without affecta- 
tion (v). When they appeared in public, they 
were remarkable for the gravity of their de- 
; portment. They were not ſeen loitering in 
the ſtreets; but ſeriouſly reproved foreigners 
whom! they ſaw ſtrolling. about in inconſide- 


rate idlenefs. At the theatre, when à piece 


deſerved applauſe, all the ſpectators kept a 


profound ſilence. This they deemed the beſt 


homage they could pay to merit. At their 
tables, civility and urbanity preſided ; and 
all exceſs was ' baniſhed. They converſed 
in a free and friendly manner with their 
gueſts, and never mortified them, by aſſuming 
the ſuperiority of a maſter. * Theſe are the 


(u) Diodorus Siculus, lib. xx. 
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« virtues,” ſays Ariſtides (w), which render 
your city ſo renowned. Theſe raiſe you» 
above every other nation, and attract the love 
e and admiration of every people. Four an- 
« cient, and truly Grecian manners, render 
you far more illuſtrious than your n 
„your walls, or your arſenals!“ e > 

Such a people could not but be eee 
As for myſelf, I doubt whether men poſſeſs a 
right to put other men to death, even when 
guilty of great crimes. The Rhodians, how- 
ever, it is certain, ſpared their fellow-citizens 
the horror of thoſe bloody tragedies, which 
diſhonour our cities. Far from preparing 
ſcaffolds in public places; far from | hiring | 
defpicable mercenaries to publiſh in the ſtreets 
ſentences which condemn unhappy wretches 
to the flames, or the wheel ; the law prohibited 
any executioner from entering Rhodes (x), 
Even the ſentence of death was pronounced 
without the gates of the city ()). And they 
would have conſidered it as an impiety, to 
ſtain their ſtreets with human blood. 


(20) Ariſtides, in Rhodiaca. 
{x) Dion. Chryſoſtom. 
{y) Ariſtides, in Rhodiaca. 


Oo N O RK E EAC HE. or 
The ancient writers, nevertheleſs, reproach 
the Rhodians with the vices inſeparable from 
great wealth: luxury, and voluptuouſneſs. 
% They build, ſays Stratonicus, as if they 
« were immortal, and ferve their tables with 
* as much profuſion, as if they had but a 
e few days to live.“ The veſſels they made 
uſe of in their repaſts, were of an exquiſite 
invention (z), and greatly renowned for the 
pleaſure they gave in drinking. In their com- 
poſition they employed myrrh, the flower of 
an odoriferous reed, ſaffron, balm, amoma, 
and cinnamon, baked together. Anacrron, 
reciting the number of his miſtreſſes, ſays, 
« For Rhodes, write down two thouſand.” 
And we _ ancients: called it the _ 
of gallantry (a). itt ig; Bg; 
The * af; bete was addin 
republican. At firſt, the fupreme authority 
was lodged with the people. The nobles, after- 
wards, got poſſeſſion of it; and formed an 
ariſtocracy (b). But they did not abuſe their 
power, Humanity led them to ſuccour their 


(=) Arhenzus, lib. vi. 
(a) Athenzus, lib. viii, 
(*) Ariſtor. Politic. lib. v. 
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fellow- citizens; and true policy SP them, 
that the lower claſſes: of ſociety are af the 
moſt real importance; becauſe, without:them, a 
ſtate cannot even ſubſiſt. They took care, 
therefore, to prevent the wretehedneſs which 
is ſo deſtructive to population (c), and created 
magiſtrates, whoſe: ſole employment it was, to 
prevent or relieve, the neceſſities of the poor; 
to provide them with wholeſome food, and 
employ them in the public works. This ex- 
cellent regulation ſecured. tranquillity. to the 
republic, which never experienced thoſe vio- 
lent, and repeated convulſions, that, at length, 
overthrew thoſe of Athens and Rome. It, 
indeed, ſuffered from ſome tranſient ſtorms. 
Alcibiades, at the head of a numerous fleet, 
rendered them ſubject to the Athenians; but 
the republic, entering into an alliance with the 
. inhabitants of Byzantium and Chio, ſhook 
off that yoke (4). Mauſoleus made himſelf 
maſter of Rhodes, by ſtratagem, and eſtabliſhed 
a tyranny. Artemiſia, his queen, making uſe 
of a like artifice, cut off ſome of the principal 


7 


(e) Strabo, lib. xiv. 
(4) Libanius, de Rhodiorum Libertate | 


| in- 
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inhabitants. But the Rhodians expelled their 
tyrants, and recovered their liberty. 

The Rhodians were peaceably enjoying the 
0 of. the wiſdom of their government, 
when Antigonus (e), irritated at not having 
been able to detach them from the alliance of 
Piolemy, king of Egypt, declared war againſt 
them. He made immenſe: preparations, and 
ſent his ſon, Demetrius, to ſubdue the. iſland. 
That, prince, excellently. killed in the art of 
taking towns, beſieged Rhodes by ſea and 
land. To reduce it, he invented new ma- 
chines. | He advanced, to the foot of the walls, 
a moving citadel of wood plated with iron. 
This edifice, called the Helepolis, was of a 
prodigious ſize; ; had nine ſtories, and might be 
moved every way. Catapultas were employed 
1 againſt | the walls, which threw prodigious 
| ſtones and beams of an immenſe ſize, headed 
with iron, while battering rams, two hundred 
feet in length, and worked by a thouſand men 
at once, were ſhaking them with repeated ſtrokes. 
A multitude of archers, placed on the top of 
the moving tower, ſhowered down their ar- 


(e) n Siculus lib. xx. deſcribes this Mats at 
We | | - 
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tows on the beſieged. Thirty thouſand ſol. 
diers were employed to put the helepolis in 
motion; and fight under its ſhelter. The 
ſtrongeſt tower of Rhodes, and great part of 


the wall, were thrown down ; but the courage 
of a free people triumphed over the fleets of 
Demetrius, the numerous army he had in 


his pay, and all the military talents this great 
captain diſplayed, during a whole year, in his 
various attacks. At the moment when the 


befieged were moſt briſkly preſſed, ſome _ 
of the ſenators propoſed to throw down the 
ſtatues erected in honour ' of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, in happier times: but the people 
rejected this mean counſel, and treated it as 


criminal. The generoſity of the Rhodians; 
toward their enemy, did them honour in the 


eyes of all Greece; and hiſtory has preſerved, 
and long will preſerve, the memory of ſo 
glorious an action ). 


(f) Peolemy tio them great eie e this war, 
by ſending them troops, and ſhips, laden with corn. They, 


in gratitude, ſent to conſult the oracle of Ammon; and, on 
its anſwer, conſecrated, within their walls, a magnificent 
monument; to which they gave the name of Ptolemy: It was 


a a large ſquare, with a portico on each fide, a ſtadium (ſix 


hundred feet) in length. Diodorus Siculus, lib. xx. 


Mithri- 


(MMU ELTE CH £0 
Mithridates (g), who ſo long withſtood the 
fortune of the Romans, and conquered Greece, 
and the iſlands of the Archipelago, failed in 
his attempts on Rhodes (5). Caius Caſſius 
took it, during the civil war, and deſpoiled it 
of a part of its treaſures. Nevertheleſs, the 
republic again gloriouſly reared her head, 
and the ſervices rendered the Romans by the 
Rhodians, procured them both their liberty 
and new towns in Catia. In fine, ever ob- 
ſervant of their laws, and careful to main- 
tain the commerce to which they owed their 
power, they remained independent till the 
reign of Veſpaſian (i), who firſt reduced 
their iſland to a Roman province. Since 
that time, Rhodes has been only one of 
the fineſt iſles of the Archipelago. The 
power and riches of the inhabitants have 
_ diſappeared. It ſeems as if their genius be- 
came extin& with their ab, that ſacred 
fire, which had cauſed them to produce ſo 
many wonders. Literature, the ſciences, 


(2) Aurelius Victor, de Viris Illuſtribus. 
(% Diodorus Siculus, I. xx. 
(i) Suetonius, in Vita Veſpaſian. cap. 8. 
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and arts, loſt with their freedom, have never 
more revived. 1 : 
Under Conſtantine this iſland remained a 
part of the Eaſtern empire, which was greatly 
weakened by its diviſion. The puſillanimity | 
and vices of the princes who ſucceeded, ſhook 
it to its very foundation. The Arabs, led on by 
the enthuſiaſm which Mahomet had inſpired, 
invading and giving battle in the name of the 
Almighty, conquered the fineſt provinces of 
the empire; and in the twelfth year of the 
reign of Conſtans (4), Mowiah, Othman's 
lieutenant, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes. 
The Greek emperors, however, at length 
expelled the infidels, and kept poſſeſſion till the 
time of Baldwin; who, becoming ſovereign 
of Conſtantinople, ſent a prefect to Rhodes (/). 
Some time after, John Ducas conquered it. 
The brave warriers, then known by the name 
of the Knights f St. John, led on by their 
grand maſter, Foulques de Villaret, attacked 
and took it, after a bloody battle, in which 
heroiſm triumphed over numbers and va- 


(4) Zonoras, Annal. 3. 
' (4) Nicephorus Gregorias, lib. ii. 
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lour (n). Mahomet the ſecond, who made the 
Chriſtian world tremble, and ſeemed to have 


enchained victory to his car, tarniſhed the 
luſtre of his laurels, by beſieging this place, 
defended by a handful of heroes. In 1552, 
Soliman faw a numerous army periſh under 
its walls; and if this redoubtable conqueror 
of Hungary and Perſia did at length ſubdue 
Rhodes, attacked, as it was, on all ſides by the 
forces of the Turks, the greater was the ſhame 
for the Chriſtian princes, who did not ſend a 
ſingle veſſel to the aid of its intrepid defenders. 
Deſtroyed, rather than vanquiſhed, they were 
almoſt all buried under the ruins of their forts. 


Soliman could not enter the town, but through 


torrents of the blood of his ſoldiers. He 


found it nothing but heaps of ruins, defended 


by a ſmall number of knights, covered with 
wounds, at the head of whom appeared the 
famous Villiers de Ifle Adam, a brave old 
man, who united to the coolneſs of age, the 
intrepidity of a hero, and the greatneſs of ſoul 
of a philoſopher. 

I have, now, given you a ſummary of the 
hiſtory of Rhodes, from the earlieſt anti- 


(n) Paulus Langius, in Chronico Citizenſi, © 
#44 Ws quity, 
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quity, to the period in which it fell under 
the power of the Turks: it now remains for 
me to lay before you ſome account of its pre- 
ſent ſtate. 9 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
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| To M. L. M. 
Rhodes. 


[nav no longer, Moda the pleaſure 
of preſehting you the deſcription. of a mag- 
nificent city, a wiſe government, or a free 
and glorious nation. The ambition of the 
Romans, the degeneracy of the monarchs of 
the Lower Empire, the fanaticiſm of the 
Arabs, and deſtructive earthquakes, have al- 
ternately laid waſte the iſle of Rhodes. The 
deſpotiſm of the Turks, ſucceeding to theſe 
calamities, has been the cauſe of no leſs fatal 
evils; and utterly deſtroyed mamuments, ſcien- 
ces, and arts. 

The modern town, built on 4 ruins of 

the ancient city, occupies only a quarter of 
its extent, and poſſeſſes no remarkable anti- 
quities. Not even the ſmalleſt remains of the 
theatre, temples, and portico, are to be diſco- 
vered. Statues, coloſſuſes, paintings, all 
have been deſtroyed, or carried off, To wide 
and 
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and ſkilfully diſpoſed ſtreets; to thoſe regu- 
larly ranged edifices, where each front pre- 
ſented the ſame order of architeQure, have ſuc- 
ceeded narrow and winding lanes, and houſes 
without taſte, regularity, or decoration. I may 
venture to aſſert, Madam, that if a Rhodian 
of the days of Alexander were to reviſit his 
native city, he would find himſelf abſolutely 
a ſtranger ; he would not recollect the ſmalleſt 
monument; but muſt imagine himſelf tranſ- 
ported into a Oy inhabited W barba- 
rians. 

The knights of Rhodes have left various 
traces of their reſidence in the iſland. Their 
armorial enſigns, and ſome buſts of the grand 
maſters, ſculptured in relief, on marble, 
decorate the front of ſeveral buildings. 
The walls and towers they erected till 
ſubſiſt, and bear the glorious marks of their 
obſtinate defence. The. church of St. John 
has been converted into a moſque. The vaſt 
hoſpital, in which Chriſtian charity received 
the faithful from all parts of the world, and 
furniſhed them with ſuccours, at this day 
ſerves as a granary for the Turks. The bar- 
barians ſuffer it to go to ruin, as well as the 


government 
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government houſe, in which we find antique 
marbles, and colums. 
Rhodes has only two harbours. The 


ſmalleſt faces the eaſt, and is called Darca. 


Rocks, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, in 
the front, block the entrance, and only leave 


room for one veſſel to paſs. Moles, raiſed 


on each ſide, defend it from every wind. 
The Turks, who, ſince the conqueſt of the 
iſland, have not removed from it a ſingle grain 
of ſand, ſuffer it gradually to choak-up. There 
is; only water enough for merchant ſhips, and 
even they are obliged to unload a part of their 
cargo, before they can enter it. Ships go 


thither to careen, and caravelles are built 


there for the Grand Signior. This handſome 
baſon might be made fit for the reception of 
luarge veſſels, if the ſame means were em- 
ployed to clear it, as at Marſeilles and other 
ports. 1 
The other harbour is large; it bears the name 
of Rhodes; and in this, frigates of thirty 
guns may anchor. Veſſels are here defended 
from the weſterly winds, which, in theſe lati- 
tudes, prevail nine months in the year. 
North and north-eaſterly winds blow full 
into the harbour; and, when violent, ſhips 
are 
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88 L E T f K-89 
are in danger of driving on the rocks, or 
againſt the walls of the town. Though Rhodes 
has retained none of its ancient ſplendor, its 
advantageous ſituation, on the point of a 
promoptory, its houſes diſpoſed in the form 
of an amphitheatre, the ſolid ſtructure of its 
walls, and its towers advanced upon the ſhoals, 


give it an air of ſtrength and importance to 


mariners, as they approach the city (n). But 


there are no ſoldiers on the iſland. Its forts 
are without defenders, and will become the 
conqueſt of the firſt nation, which ſhall think 
proper to attack them. WEL 

The Pacha is the governor general 0 the 
iſland. He poſſeſſes abſolute power; and pre- 


ſides at once over civil juſtice and military 


diſcipline. He nominates to employments 
that fall vacant; ſentences to death, and is 
to watch over the maintenance of good order, 


(n) The Rhodians have no troops in their iſland. 
They are not warriors. Knowing themſelves incapable of 
reſiſting the weakeſt enemy who may attack them, in 
time of war they hire ſoldiers from Caramania, to defend 


| their city, Theſe are undiſciplined troops, who aban- 


don themſelves to all the exceſſes of a blind ferocity, and 
are more to be dreaded by the inhabitants, than by the 
enemy. 


: through 
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| through the whole extent of his government. 


This ſupreme officer, finding no one who 


dare reſiſt his will, may be guilty of the ut- 
moſt exceſſes of tyranny, without fear of 
puniſhment or controul. _ 

All private litigations a are decided FI 


7 the tribunal of the judge, called the Cadi. 
His deciſions are without appeal. He partakes 


alſo of the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction with the 
Muphti. The latter is the interpreter of the 
Koran, preſides over religious affairs, and 
expounds the divine law; nor can the Pacha 


put a man to death, until he has given his 


ſanction to the juſtice of the ſentence. 

The Greeks and Jews have a chief named 
the Mouteveli, who is their intendant general; 
and has the regulation of the tax called Ca- 
rach Co) (a capitation tax, impoſed by the 
Grand Signior on all his ſubjects who are 
not Mahometans, but which is paid only by 
the men). He decides all differences that ariſe 


among them, without its being neceſſary to 


have recourſe to any other juriſdiction. When 
the Cadi has condemned a Greek or Jewiſh 
debtor to pay the money due to his creditor, 
(o) This word is Arabic, and ſigniſies ien or tax. 
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he ſends. his ſentence to the Mouteveli, who, 
if he thinks proper, carries it into execution. 
Theſe are the principal officers in the iſland, 
who all ſeem to conſpire its ruin. As a proof 
of this, I ſhall give you a flight ſketch' of 
their adminiſtration ; for the truth of which I 
can ſafely vouch. 

The ſoil of Rhodes is dry and a ; but 
the numerous ſprings which water it render 
it extremely fertile. Corn thrives there ad- 
mirably. Its yellow and heavy grain affords 
a flour as white as ſnow, which makes excel- 
lent bread. If half of the country, capable 
of growing it, were cultivated, the Rhodians 
would have far more than ſufficient for their 
conſumption, and might export to foreign 
countries. But the Turks are no cultivators; 
and the Greeks, weighed down by the ſer- 
vices exacted from them by the Mouteveli, 
for his own profit; and diſcouraged by the 
fear of not enjoying the fruits of their la- 
bours, let the fineſt fields lie barren. It is 
certain, Madam, that a ſingle word from the 
Pacha would enrich the country with the 
treaſures of agriculture. He is abſolute, and 
has but to command, and aſſure the huſband- 
man of his protection: but he knows not 

S | whether 


# 


e 


whether he ſhall himſelf be in place to-mor- 
row, and would be fearful of labouring for 
the advantage of his ſucceſſor. Beſides, a {till 
more powerful reaſon prevents him from 


endeavouring any improvement: the miſery 


of the country conſtitutes his wealth. Rhodes 


not; furniſhing ſufficient corn for the ſupport of 


its inhabitants, he ſends to purchaſe the grain of 
Caramania, which is of an inferior quality, 
at a low rate. He has this conveyed to 
market in ſmall quantities, to enhance the 
price. But, what is ſtill more oppreſlive, is 
that the rate fixed for the firſt buſhel of the 
new crop, ſerves as the ſtandard price for all 
that 1s fold during the remainder of the year ; 
which rule is not to be departed from, though 
one half of the people ſhould periſh. This 
infamous monopoly, which rapidly enriches 


thoſe who are concerned in it, is productive 


of the moſt fatal conſequences to commerce, 
agriculture, and the induſtry of the inhabit- 
ants. What, indeed, can be expected from 
a nation, in want of the firſt neceſſaries of 
life? What exchanges can they make with 
foreign countries, if their own be inſufficient 
for their ſupport, and they have neither arts 


nor manufactures ? and, indeed, the univer- 
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ſal poverty and frightful depopulation of the 
iſland, are indelible proofs of the vices of this 
wretched government. The following ſtate- 
ment will be a ſufficient demonſtration of 
what I have ſaid. 

The iſland of Rhodes contains two cities; 
the capital, of the ſame name, of which I have 
been ſpeaking, and the ancient Lindus. The 
former is inhabited by Turks, and a ſmall 
number of Jews, 

Five villages inhabited by Mahometans, and 

Five towns and forty one villages inhabited 
by Greeks. | | 


Number of families. 
Turks 4700 
Greeks - 2500 
Sous © ©» 100 
Tom 3 300 


Suppoſing five perſons to a family, we 
ſhall have 36,500 inhabitants. But the iſland 
is more than forty leagues in circumference. 
Here then is a vaſt ſpace occupied by few- 
er people than is contained in a moderate 


town 


ON N 


town in France. Might we not ſay that at 


Rhodes the earth devours its inhabitants ? By - 
no means; the ſoil is fruitful, and would pro- 


duce abundantly, now, as well as formerly, 
corn, oil, excellent wines, wax, and even 
wood for ſhip-building. Deſpotiſm, and the 
monopolies of. the great, alone prevent the 
increaſe of the inhabitants. The ſtate of the 
revenues of the iſland perfectly correſponds 
with the ſmall number and poverty of the 
Rhodians. Permit me, Madam, to lay it 
before you; without theſe particulars, what 
I relate would appear incredible. 
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94 LETT ERAS 
Table of the revenues of the ſand of DIGI 


Duties of carach or capitation 42 500], 4 
Tenths on all produce of the land 23050 2 | 
Cuſtoms | 3500 
Tax on houſes | 6250| £, 
On the farm of wax 10300 = 
On cattle 800 8 
At the gates 200 f 
On the farm'of the baths 140 1200 5 2 
On ſalt 700 5 
On vineyards 600 
New poll tax on RET Greek 5 5 8 
and Jew = g 8 


Total 9o, ooo 


Here then we have 9o, ooo 

Turkiſh piaſtres which the iſland 

produces the Grand Signior, 

from which we muſt deduct 55,500 Piaſtres 
Employed in paying the guards h 

of the town and villages, the 

inſpectors of eſtates in the coun- 

try, the repairs of the moſques, 

and the bread and ſoap diſtri- 

buted to the poor, by order of 

the Sultan. So that the Grand 

Signior really receives no more : 

than 34, 500 Piaſtres 


From : 
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From this calculation, Madam, on the ac- 
curacy of which you may rely, it appears that 
this large iſland produces leſs to the Ottoman 
emperors, than many eſtates, of only ſome 
leagues extent, in France, are worth to their 
poſſeſſors. Do not aſk me what has become 


of that powerful people, who, profiting by 
their advantageous ſituation, their foreſts, their 


harbours, and the fertility of their country, 
covered the Mediterranean with their victori- 
ous fleets: I have already ſaid they loſt their 
liberty; and with it ſcience and national geni- 
us. The Turkiſh government has put the 
finiſhing hand to their misfortunes ; Rhodes 


now only affords a few indigent wretches, 


without commerce, arts, or induſtry, becauſe 
they can have no property, who wander over 
the deſolated plains of this once flouriſhing 
iſland. an | | 

Of the three cities founded, according to 
the fable, by the children of the ſun, Lindus 
alone has left any remarkable veſtiges. Ca- 
mirus and Jaliſus are totally deſtroyed (p). 
Leaving Rhodes, ſays Strabo, and failing 
on with the coaſt on the right, the firſt 


{p) Strabo, lib. xiv. 
city 
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city we arrive at is Lindus, ſituated on a 
& hill on the ſouth fide of the ifland, and 
„ oppoſite Alexandria, The traveller here 
e admires the famous temple of the Lindian 
„Minerva, built by the daughters of Da- 
_ © naus (9). Cadmus enriched it with magni- 
ficent offerings. The inhabitants here conſecrated 
the ſeventh ode of Pindar's Olympics, which 
they inſcribed in letters of gold Cr). The 
ruins of this noble edifice are ſtill viſible 
on an eminence near the ſea. The remains 
of its walls, which were built with enormous 
ſtones, diſcover the Egyptian taſte; but 
the columns and other ornaments have been 
carried off. On the higheſt part of the rock, 
we perceive the ruins of a caſtle that ferved 
as a fortreſs to the town it occupied a large 
ſpace which is now filled with rubbiſh. 

The modern Lindus is ſituated at the 
foot of this hill; a deep bay, which runs 
up far into the land, ſerves it as a harbour. 
Veſſels find here good anchorage, in eight 
and twelve fathom water, and are ſheltered 


(4) Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. ſays it was built by Danaus 
himſelf. 1 15 1 | 


(r) Demetrius Triclinius. 


from 
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from the ſouth - weſterly winds, which pre- 
vail during the rough ſeaſon of the year. 
At the beginning of winter, they ſhould an- 
chor cloſe to a little village called Maſſary. 

Before the building of Rhodes, Lindus was 
the port reſorted to by the fleets of Egypt, and 
of Tyre. It was enriched by commerce, 

and a wile. government, profiting by its 

harbour and fituation, might {till render it 

a flouriſhing city. 

| About the middle of Rhodes is A high 

mountain, which commands the whole iſland. 

It is called Artemira, and 1 imagine it to 
be the Mount Atabyris of Strabo ©- On 
it formerly was a temple of Jupiter, now 
no longer in exiſtence, but its place is ſup- 
plied by a ſmall chapel, to which the Greeks 
make pilgrimages, Mount Artemira is very 
ſteep, ſo that it is impoſſible to aſcend it on 
horſeback, and on foot it takes four hours 
to reach the top. When there we enjoy a 
moſt magnificent proſpect. On the edge of 
the horizon, towards the north-eaſt, we dif- 
cover the ſummits of Mount Cragus; ; to the 


+ * - * 


(s) We next arrive at Atabyris, the | higheſt mountain 
in the country, on the ſummit. of which is a tempſe of 


Jupiter. Strabo, lid. xiv. 
a north, 
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north, the high coaſt of Caramania; to the 
north-weſt, the ſmall iſlands 'of the Archi- 
pelago, which appear like luminous points; 
to the ſouth-weſt, the ſummit of Mount 
Ida, capped with clouds; and, to the ſouth, 
and ſouth- eaſt, che vaſt expanſe of waters 
| which bathe the coaſts of Africa. This ex- 
tenſive proſpect varies every inſtant, as it 
is more or leſs illuminated by the rays of 
the ſun, and exhibits a moving ſcenery which 
aſtoniſhes and delights the beholder. After 
contemplating this grand picture, the eye 
looks down with pleaſure on the iſland which 
rounds itſelf beneath our feet; ; and here and 
there we perceive, on the tops of the moſt 
lofty hills, ancient pines, planted by nature, 
that in ages paſt formed thick foreſts; which 
the Rhodians carefully preſerved for their 
navy. At preſent theſe trees are not very 
numerous, as the Turks make uſe of them 
to build the Grand' Signior' s caravelles, and 
cut down without ever planting. Their 
folitary ſhades are at preſent the retreats 
of the wild aſſes, Which are remarkable for 
their ſurpriſing ſwiftneſs. 

Beyond theſe firſt heights, we meet with 


various amphitheatres of eminences, which 
lM become 


| your. 
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hens .gradually lower till we reach the 
ſea. In the greater part of the iſland, the 
coaſt. is .a gentle and almoſt inſenſible de- 
clivity; therefore, ſhips may almoſt every 
where anchor at a cable's length from the 
ſhore, The hills in general are covered with 
thorns, or brambles; but on ſome of them we 
find vineyards, . which {till produce the per- 
famed wine in ſuch requeſt among the an- 
cients (t). This wine is very pleaſant to 
the taſte, and leaves an exquiſite flavour in 
the mouth. The Rhodians added the luxury 
of drinking it out of voluptuous cups. It 
would be eaſy to multiply theſe vines, and 
cover with them hills of a great extent, which 
are now lying without cultivation. | 

On the ſhady ſummit of Mount Arte- 
mira a great number of ſprings ariſe, which 
fertilize the plains and vallies. Around the 
villages, we find a few cultivated ſpots, and, 
orchards, where the fig, pomegranate, an 
orange trees, though planted without regu- 
(.) Pliny. The wine of Rhodes reſembles that of Cos. 
Theodorus adds, Some praiſe the wine of Rhodes, 
on account of its exquiſite perfume, and agreeable fla- 
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larity or taſte, afford, nevertheleſs, pleaſing 
ſhades. The peach trees, which, in the time 
of Pliny (2), produced no fruit at Rhodes, 
are at preſent very fruitful; but the peaches 
they bear have neither the flavour, nor the 
delicious juice of ours; as in this country they 

know nothing of the art of grafting. The 
palm flouriſhes here, as in the days of Theo- 
phraſtus (v), but produces no fruit. There 
ſeems to be a certain line drawn by nature 
for each ſpecies of tree, beyond which ſome 
will not grow at all, and others become bar- 
ren. | N 

In paſſing over the iſland, we traverſe with 
regret beautiful vallies, without finding ſo 
much as a village, a cottage, or even the 
ſmalleſt traces of cultivation. The bottoms 
of the rocks are covered with wild roſes. 

. Myrtles in flower perfume the air with 


( ) The peach trees were tranſmitted to us late, and 
with difficulty. They produce no fruit at Rhodes, which is 
the firſt place they were tranſplanted to from Egypt. Pliny. 
I. xv. cap. 13. ; | 
(v The nature of the ſoil contributes much to fecundity 
or ſterility. This is viſible in the peach and palm trees. 
The latter bears fruit in Egypt, and the adjacent countries z 


at Rhodes it only flowers. : 
5 ther - 
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their delicious emanations, and tufts of the 
laurel-roſe adorn the banks of rivulets with 
their beautiful flowers. The inhabitants ſuf- 
fer the earth to nouriſh':an infinity of uſeleſs 
plants, without endeavouring to direct or 

profit by its fecundity. e 
Blut let us not too heavily cenſure the Greeks 
for this torpid indolence. They are utterly un- 
able to attempt any thing for private advan- 
tage, or public utility. The deſtructive mo- 
nopoly of the Pacha prevents all exertion, 
and the continual ſervices impoſed on them 
by the Nazir wear them down with labour, 
This officer, who is ſuperintendant of naval 
affairs, employs them, the greateſt part of the 
year, in cutting down wood to build the 
caravelles; which they are obliged to convey, 
with infinite difficulty, to Rhodes. What do 
you ſuppoſe he gives, Madam, for the con- 
veyance of a large tree, which has employed 
ſeveral men a conſiderable .time ? Fifteen fols 
(ſeven-pence halfpenny), But how much 
do you imagine each of theſe beams, de- 
livered at the arſenal, coſts the Grand Sig- 
nior ? Sixty livres! (fifty ſhillings.) 

The preſent Nazir, not being able either 
to read or write, is obliged to employ Greeks 
| to 
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to manage his accounts, and theſe make no 
ſecret of his knavery. The pay of the build- 
ers, who labour in the dockyards, is fixed 
by the Porte; but this too he diminiſhes one 
half. If it happens to rain but an hour, 
that day's work is not reckoned ; add to this, 
that in his accounts, he doubles the real 
number of the workmen. _ 
The conſequence is, that the 3 built 
at Rhodes are very indifferent veſſels; they 
remain ſo long upon the ſtocks, that their 
ribs ſometimes become rotten before they 
are finiſhed; but this does not hinder the 
builders from going on with the work. By 
this the Nazir ſoon amaſſes great riches, 
The cries of the oppreſſed are, heard; on 
every ſide againſt his injuſtice; but they 
are not regarded. The oppreſſor replies. to 
every complaint with money; he purchaſes 
with a number of . purſes the protection of 
the Captain Pacha, and the profits he makes 
by his crimes enſure impunit 7/7. | 
It is diſtreſſing, Madam, to; dwell on ſuch 
acts of injuſtice, and to reflect that all the 
officers of government in theſe countries are 
alike guilty of them. Theſe. wretches, blinded 
by ambition, think only. of amaſſing wealth, 
| | to 


* 
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to, procure higher employment at. Our 
Can they be ignorant that they themſelves 
muſt then become the Vici of the rapaci- 
find them guilty, t profit by their ſpoils? 
toman provinces, are, governed; all, the 
gold they, poſſeſs is ſwallowed up in Cop- 
ſtantingple; and while the capital overflows 
with riches, they are Jlanguiſhing in the ex- 
tremeſt, poverty. The people, therefore, in 
deſpair, are every where ripe for rebellion, 
and ſhake the throne with violent concuſ- 
ſions. The empire, tottering to its founda- 
tions, is an the brink of ruin. Such are the 
effects of deſpotiſmm. May ſovereigns never 
loſe fight of the important truth, that in 
proportion as they render their authority 
more abſolute, they really loſe their pow- 

er, and that they are never nearer deſtruc- 
tion than when a whole e. tremble in 
their preſence! 

1 ſhall finiſh this has letter, Madam, 
up ſaying a word or two of the national 
character of the Rhodians. This, like that 

of every other people, is modified by cli- 
| | | mate, 
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mate, government, and religion. The iſland 
enjoys the happieſt temperature,” and its air 
is pure and ſalubrious. No epidemical diſ- 
orders are known, * but what are imported 
from other countries. The weſterly winds, 
which prevail for nine months in the year, 
moderate the 'heats' of fummer ; "and, in the 
"winter, ice, ſnow, and even hoateFoſts are 
unknown. In the dulleſt day, the ſun diſperſes 
the clouds, and ſhews himſelf at leaſt for 
ſome hours; - through the whole year he 
enlightens the iſland with his beneficent rays, 
fertilizes the earth, and purifies the air, which 
is naturally humid. Tiberius, ſays Sue- 
tonius (x), made a ſtay for ſome time at 
« Rhodes, enchanted with tlie beauty and 
* falubrious climate of the iſland.” * So fine 
a' ſky, fo delightful a temperature, have a 
manifeſt influence on the inhabitants. The 
Turks born in the iſland are of à milder 
diſpoſition, and poſſeſs more politeneſs and 
urbanity, than in the other provinces of the 
empire. Leſs expoſed than the Greeks to 
the rapacity of the great, and peaceably en- 
joying their property, they here lead a hap- 


(x) Suetonius in Tiberio, cap. xi. 


PY 
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py life in the boſom of their families, and 
among them we meet with cheerfulneſs, 
integrity, and ſocial manners. The Greeks 
live under the ſame ſæy; but, accuſtomed per- 


petually to crouch beneath the iron ſceptre 


that cruſhes them, they become hypocritical, 
deceitful, and diſhoneſt. The Proudeſt of 
mankind ! in proſperity, they are equally-. mean 
and cringing in misfortune. They are infect- 
ed vith All the vices which are the conſe. 
quence of fervitude ; ; yet, compelled, as it were, 
by "the force of climate, they ſometimes” in- 


dulge in merriment : their joy, however, is 


_ . 
not the mild and tranquil joy of the Turks; 
but a ddamorous and irrational mirth; the feſti. 


vity, in thort, of ſlaves, who, forgetting, for 


ry moment, their wretched condition, dance 
amid their chains. F138 


Wi did not myſelf continue long enough in 


Rhodes, to have made all the obſervations 


collected in this letter: 1 am indebted for | 


chem to M. Potonier, my hoſt, who | had re- 
Aided five years in the country, and knows 


it perfectly. 


4 * 1 fret, 


I have the honour to dos &e, 
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| b. 
To QUITTED with regret, Madam, the 
ile of Rhodes, where ſo many memorable 
events were continually recurring to my 
mind. While the veſſel Was bearing us far 


5 from its ſhore, my eye ſtill continued fixed 


on this ancient country of the arts, and I 
could. not but lament its deſtiny. Will thoſe 


happy days never return, when every po- 
liſhed nation did homage to this iſland ; when 


.the talents, of her artiſts, and the eloquence 


of her orators, attracted a crowd of foreigners | ? 
When ſcience has once ceaſed to enlighten a 
country, muſt it remain for ever obſcured by 
barbarous darkneſs? No: I would rather 
wiſh to believe that the glorious ' days of 


Greece will again return, and that a people 
inimical to deſpotiſm, again eſtabliſhing a wiſe 


ſyſtem of government, will reſtore its ſciences 
and arts. Such were my reflections as we 
— through the ſtrait which ſeparates 

i | Rhodes 
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Nhodes from the continent of Aſia. If this 
iſland had a navy, it might become miſtreſs 
of that paſſage, and command the entrance 
of the Archipelago to the Eaſt ; which poſt, 
in the hands of any other nation but the 
Turks, would be of the greateſt importance. 
We continued advancing lowly. The 
wind, impeded -by the high lands, ſcarcely 
ſwelled! our fails, and, at length, entirely 
ceaſed, and left us, for two days, becalmed. 
The ſea was perfectly unruffled, and reflected 
the rays of the ſun like a poliſhed mirror, 
while the motionleſs veſſel ſeemed nailed to 
its ſurface. The firſt time we fail in theſe 
feas we imagine ourſelves in the midſt of a 
great lake, as we are continually - ſurrounded 
either by iſlands or the continent. The land 
appears on every part of the horizon, and, 
whichever way we direct our view, we per- 
ceive perpendicular rocks, or threatening ſhoals. 
The ſight, however, has nothing terrible 
in it to the mariner, who well knows he can 
eaſily find ſhelter from the temp in in- 
numerable harbours. 

Proceeding onward, with a favourable 
breeze, we had overſhot Syme, ſo famous for 
its ſpunges; and, leaving Telos, the high grounds 
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of which we perceived on the edge of the hori- 
zon to the ſouth, we were about to enter 
the bay of Cos, at N en called 


— 5% Af | 21 
I was ardently je to thn, the: airy 


+ Hippocrates, and Apelles, when the wind 
ſuddenly. died away, and left us in ſight of 
Niſyros; which Neptune (z), as fables tell, 
raiſed out of the ſea by a Rroke: .of his! tri: 
_—_ z 
The BYTES we. had —_—_— was dn 
Leh it lurked the tempeſt. The weſt was 
overcaſt with dark clouds, and the wind ſoon 
began to blow from that quarter in violent 
ſqualls. The captain | inſtantly put about his 
ſhip, and, far from endeavouring to gain the 
port of Niſyros, ſteered directly from it be- 
fore the wind, and took refuge in a deep 
bay of the iſle of Syme. Thus, in a few 
hours, we loſt all the way we had 1 in 
ſeveral days. 
This iſland, which notes its name . 
Syme, a (0) daughter of Jalyſus, is a depen- 
dency of Rhodes. It is only a rock of ſmall 
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| (y) Stephanus Byzantinus. 


| (2) Ibid. ; 
1 extent, 
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extent, the ſoil of which, extremely ſtony, 
and burnt up by the heat of the ſun,” pro- 
duces neither grain nor fruit. A few vine- 
yards among the rocks yield a good wine, 
| but the reſt of the iſland is barren ; and no- 
thing is to be found upon it but briars, wild 
almond-trees, thorns, and tufts of myrtle in 


the more moiſt places. Ihe fiſhery for 
ſpunges, which grow in abundance round the 


iſland, is the only ſupport of its inhabitants: 
Men, women, .and children, all know how to 
dive, and plunge into the waters in ſearch of 


the only patrimony beſtowed on them by 
nature. The men, eſpecially, are inimitable 


in this dangerous art; they throw themſelves 
into the ſea, and dive to a very great depth; 
but they frequently ſtrain themſelves by re- 
| taining their breath too long, and, on coming 


out of the water, often vomit great quantities 


of blood. Sometimes they are in danger 
of deſtruction from the monſters - of | the 
deep. The knife they carry in their hands 
would be but an inadequate weapon for their 


defence; but, accuſtomed perfectly to diſ- 


tinguiſh objects through that pellucid ele- 


ment, as ſoon as they diſcover theſe voracious 


fiſh, they ſhoot up with the n rapidity 


from 
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from a prodigious depth, and in an inſtant 
are in their boat. Theſe particulars I learned 
from a diver of the country; he complained 
of violent pains in his loins, the hardſhips of 
his condition, and the little profit he derived 
from his occupation; and I cannot doubt but 
he had ſufficient reaſon. He had a ſon with 
him in his boat, ten years of age, whom he 
was teaching his trade, the only 3 | 

he had to leave him. | = 
The bad weather detaining us * n in 
the harbour of Syme, I made an excurſion 
into the iſland, and. viſited the village, inha- 
bited by the divers. Every. thing I ſaw was 
a proof of poverty and diſtreſs : the ſtreets are 
narrow and dirty, and the houſes only miſer- 
able huts, into which day-hght can ſcarcely 
penetrate. The people, who have a reſerved 
and melancholy air, appear abſorbed in their 
own wretchedneſs, and exhibit none of that 
lively curioſity uſually inſpired by the fight of 
ſtrangers. Both men and women are dreſſed 
in the ſame manner; they all wear the long 
robe, the ſaſh, and a ſhawl round their heads, 
and are only to be diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ference of features. Theſe miſerable people 
are, beſides, — to a eruel malady. Leproſy, 
the 


G GD NN as. 
the moſt hideous of all the ſcourges that afflict 


humanity, is very common at Syme. I he 
wretched victims, who ſuffer from it, are ſeen 
ſtretching out their hands to paſſengers at a 
diſtance, and begging alms with a voice 
ſcarcely audible; they are ſeparated from all 
ſociety, and drag on the remainder of a 
dreadful life in torments. Shuddering at 
what I ſaw, I was about to return to the 
| ſhip, when a Greek prieſt forced me, by 


repeated ſolicitations, to go into his houſe. 


He made me fit down on a ſmall wooden ſeat, 
the only one he had, while he himſelf 


ſquatted down upon a wretched mat. He told 


me that he had been at Rome, where he had 
ſtudied in the ſeminary de propaganda ; that 
| he had been made choice of for paſtor of 
Syme, and that he preferred this country to 


all the charming ſcenes of Italy. I congra- 


tulated him on his taſte and his travels, but 
could not help inquiring within myſelf how 
it was poſſible to like ſuch a place of abode. 
This good father was very old; a long white 
beard deſcended on his breaſt; his appearance 
was venerable; and whether he really thought 
himſelf happy in the ſtation where Heaven 


had * him, or whether he felt a fatis- 
| faction 
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faction in converſing with an European in 


the Italian language, which he had almoſt 
forgotten during forty years abſence from 
Rome, I know not, but pleaſure ſparkled in 
his eyes, and he loaded me with compli- 


ments. He quitted me for an inſtant, dived 
into a dark hole he called his cellar, and 
returned immediately with a large pitcher of 


wine; out of which he poured ſome into a 


ſmall wooden porringer, and, after moiſten- 


ing his lips, deſired me to drink. The ap- 


pearance of the veſſel gave me ſome diſguſt, 


and I wiſhed to decline the compliment, but 


the laws of hoſpitality forbade me. It would 
have been improper to offend my hoſt: 1 
therefore took the cup, and drank his health; 
he drank alſo to mine, and again preſented it 


to me, but I politely refuſed. I remembered 
that Baucis and Philemon dwelt in a little 
cottage, and that their table was only three 
'feet long; but could not but recolle& that 


their veſſels, ſimple as they were, were neat 


and ſhining, and that cleanlineſs in every 


thing about them almoſt concealed their indi- 


gence. My good old man was as poor as 


that virtuous couple ; but his ragged mat, his 
ſmoaky roof, and his cup as black as ſoot, 
| had 
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had nothing in them to gratify either the 
ſenſe of ſmelling, or of ſight. I left him 
with thanks for his politeneſs ; he wiſhed me 
a proſperous voyage, and we parted good 


friends. | 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


— — 
EETTER voL 
% M. L. M. 


Arrz R three days ſtay in the harbour 
of Syme, we ſet fail, intending to return to 
the bay of Cos, make the north part of the 
iſland, and then take our departure for Can- 
dia. The weſterly winds would then no 
longer have been unfavourable : but our evil 
genius again met us at the opening of the 
Straights. Twice were we prevented from 
entering, and twice driven back toward Ni- 
ſyros. Our captain, conſidering this diſap- 
pointment as the conſequence of a decree of 
fate, paſſed the ſouthern point of Stanchio, 
and bore away directly for the iſle of Crete. 
The wind continued to blow with violence 
from the north-weſt : the waves beat furi- 
1 dully 
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ouſly againſt the ſides of the veſſel, and ſome- 
times broke over the deck with a dreadful 
noiſe. During the night we were greatly 
alarmed ; a large wave forced into the cap- 
tain's cabin, where I lay, and my ſervant's 
bed, which was next the door, was laid under 
water: he jumped out of his ſleep, thought 
himſelf drowning in the fea, and ſet up a 
hideous cry. I got up ina fright, and, ſeeing 
the cabin full of water, thought the veſſel had 
opened her ſides; but we were ſoon relieved 
from our fears; the water had entered by the 
hatches, which had been left open, and, on 
ſhutting them down, we were ſufficiently 
ſecured from ſuch accidents. 

At day-break we diſcovered the iſle of Dia, 
now commonly called Standia, where veſſels 
touch in their way to Candia, being obliged to 
unload here part of their merchandize, as the 
harbour of the capital, almoſt choaked up 
ſince it has been in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, 
will not admit veſſels of more than two hun- 
dred tons when fully laden. We were mak- 
ing great way, and entertained hopes of, at 
length, reaching our defired haven. All on 
board were in high ſpirits, and congratulating 

each other that we had only one hour's ſail, 
| E Oe =} : when 
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when the wind ſuddenly ſhifted to the weſt, 
and blew very hard. The ſhip began to 
drift, and ſolicitude and diſappointment ſuc- 
ceeded to our flattering hopes. The captain 


in vain uſed every effort not to loſe way, by 


making repeated tacks, in which we approach- 
ed the iſle of Crete near enough to diſcover 
the verdant flopes of the hills near the ſhore ; 


but this delightful proſpect only aggravated 


our misfortune. For two days and nights we 
have continued tacking before Standia, with- 
out being able to gain the harbour. 

The wind continuing to increaſe, the ſea 
became furious, and the waves broke violent- 


ly over the deck. The veſſel, too deeply 


laden, would but ill obey the helm, and 


every moment ſeemed ready to be ſwallowed 


up amid the liquid mountains that hung over 
us on every fide. The captain, yielding to 


neeeſſity, once more put before the wind, 
and ſteered for the iſle of Caſos. We now 


went at a great rate, and, in a few hours, the 
rocks, which ſhut in the road, opened to our 
view: the ſea daſhed againſt them with a 


_ dreadful noiſe, and the foaming breakers roſe 
to a prodigious height. As we drew nearer, 
our ſituatien appeared ſtill more perilous. 
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None of the crew were acquainted with the 
road, or knew where to caſt anchor. They 
had intended at firſt to come within the ſhoal 
to the weſt, and were on the brink of certain 
deſtruction. In an inſtant we found ourſelves 
amid the breakers, which are there almoſt 
level with the ſurface of the water. The crew 
turned pale at their danger, inſtantly put 
about the helm, and we eſcaped ſhipwreck 
only by the length of the veſſel. Had the ſhip 
refuſed to obey the helm, ſhe muſt have driven 
on ſharp rocks, which would have daſhed her 
into a thouſand pieces. A large bark, which 


lay at anchor behind 4 ſmall iſſand on the 


north ſide of the road, ſaved us, by pointing 
out the true anchoring ground. 5 
We have now, Madam, been at fea above 


fix weeks, conſtantly buffeted by the winds, 


driven from iſland to iſland, from country to 
country, + and ſeeking Candia, as Ulyſſes ſought 
Ithaca. His voyages every day appear to me 

more probable. Our ſailors, it is true, are | 


unworthy of the days of Homer: on the 
« ſmalleſt appearance of bad weather, they run 


to hide themſelves in the neareſt harbour. 
Since our departure from Alexandria, a French 


captain would, have, made ſix voyages to Crete. 


* 


The 
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The ſuperſtition of theſe Greeks is equal to 


their ignorance. They really believe their ſhip 
enchanted, and look on me with an evil eye: 
I am poſitively afraid they conſider me as the 
magician, whoſe ſorceries occaſion their miſ- 


fortunes. Fanatic as they are to an exceſs, 


they may take it into their heads, that their 
diſappointments are occaſioned by an heretic, 


and that, by throwing. him into the ſea, the 


perſecution of Heaven will ceaſe. Be that as 


it, may, ſome. of them have actually been in 


the boat, in ſearch of a Greek prieſt, to de- 
ſtroy the enchantment. He, not long ago, 
came on board in his ceremonial habit, with 


a cenſer in one hand, and a goupillon (a veſlel 
for ſprinkling the holy water) in the other. 


He wore a long gown over his black robe; and 
his long beard;; contracted eyebrows, and point- 
ed bonnet, made him rather appear the magi- 


cian himſelf. A baſon of holy water was car- 
ried before him by a boy; and the grave father 


began by ſprinkling our chamber, without 


ſparing any who were preſent. He gave his 
benediction to the crew, the decks, thę maſts, 


and every rope; repeating a great variety 
of forms of exorciſm, to free us from the 
power of Satan. He afterward went over the 

whole 
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whole ſhip, with the cenſer in his hand, and 
burning perfumes, of which each of us had 
his ſhare. After the ceremony was over, the 
prieſt held out a little baſon, into which a 
few pieces of money were thrown, and he 
departed promiſing us a proſperous voyage, 
and much good fortune. The ſailors now 
| believing themſelves unbewitched, appeared 
perfectly ſatisfied ; and cannot peretive that 
their ignorance and inexperience is the only 
charm that has obſtructed them in their 
voyage: to diſcover this would imply a de- 
gree of knowledge to which they are utter 
ſtrangers. Superſtition is the daughter of 
ignorance, which is born with the human 
race, and with that alone will be deſtroyed. 
The Greeks, endowed with a lively and ac- 
tive imagination, appear at all times to have 
been more ſubje& to this weakneſs than other 
nations, as ſeems ſufficiently proved by the 
multitude of temples dedicated to Neptune in 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, and the tragi- 
cal ſtory of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, to ob- 
tain favourable winds. 

| I have the honour to be, &c. 
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To M. L. M. 
Q 1925 Caſos. 
WZ muſt not fam conſider the obſtacles 
we meet with at ſea, Madam, as a misfortune, 
ſince ſometimes we may derive more advan- 
tage and improvement from adverſe winds 
than from proſperous gales. After having 
been for two days within ſight of the ſmiling 
ſhores of Crete, without being able to land 
there; and after contemplating, not without 
repining at our fate, the verdant fields and 
beauteous proſpects of that country, I mur- 
mured againſt the wind, which had compelled 
us to abandon them, and our anchoring in 
the road of Caſos ſeemed to me a misfortune. 
Since I have become acquainted with the in- 
habitants of that iſland, however, I have ſeen 
| reaſon to alter my opinion, and the wind 
muſt detain us here a long time before I wiſh 
it to change. 

. © (a) Caſos is one of the Cyclades SD | as 
* received its name from Caſo, father of 
(a) Steph. Byzant. The French captains, by a corrup- 
tion of the name, call it / e du Gaze. | 
— „ Cleo- 
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“ Cleomachus. This little iſland ſent a co- 
“ lony to Mount Caſius, dependent on Syria.“ 
(5) Caſos,“ ſays Strabo, “ is diſtant from Car- 
5e pathus (now called Scarpanto) ſeventy ſta- 
* dia, or two leagues and a half, and two 
© hundred and fifty ſtadia, or nine leagues, 
from Samonium (c), a promontory of Crete. 
+ It is eighty ſtadia (three leagues) in circum- 
“ ference; on it is a town of the ſame name, 
« and round it ſeveral ſmaller iſlands.” Pliny 
(4) gives the diſtances very differently ; but 
he was miſtaken. I have viſited the places, 
and muſt pronounce in favour of the accuracy 
of Strabo. 

The iſle of Caſos has ſuffered the common 
fate of the Archipelago. It is now ſubje& to 
the Turks, but they dare not inhabit it, be- 
cauſe it has no fort. They would be afraid 
of being made priſoners. by the privateers of 
Malta, as has happened to them 1 more than 
once at Antiparos, and other places deſtitute 

of fortreſſes. This fear is a moſt fortunate 
circumſtance for the inhabitants, IE. owe to 


(% Strabo, lib. xX. 
(c) This promontory, ſituated on the eaſt de of the 1 | 


of Crete, is now called Cape Solomon. 
d Pliny, lib. iv. c. 12, 
| that 


1 
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that alone the tranquility, happineſs, and li- 
berty they enjoy. . 

The day after we caſt anchor, 1 was im- 


patient to go on ſhore. The boat accordingly 


was launched, and we rowed towards the rocks 


which ſurrounded the iſland, but were at a loſs 
where to land. Every part of the ſhore was 


defended by dangerous ſhoals, over which the 


foaming waves broke with great noiſe and 


violence. On whichever ſide we caſt our 
eyes, Caſos. appeared inacceſſible. At length 
one of the inhabitants perceiving our embar- 
raſſment, came down from the village, and 
pointed out to us, by waving his handker- 
chief, the place to which we ſhould direct our 
courſe. We reached the place, after coaſting 
about a league along the iſland. The ground 
here becomes lower, and forms a valley, at 
the extremity of which a ſmall baſon has been 


dug for the reception of boats. The entrance 


is only twelve feet wide, and very difficult of 


acceſs, as it muſt be paſſed through exactly in 


the middle. If the boat ſhould touch the ſides, 
which are ſharp rocks, it would be in great 
danger of being daſhed to pieces. Add to 


this that, when we arrived before the entrance, 
a violent ſwell was ebbing out of it. The 


Caſiot 
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Caſiot called one of his countrymen, and 
placing themſelves on each ſide, they made a 
ſign to us to pull ſtrong. As ſoon as our 
boat liad entered the dangerous pals, they 
guided it with long poles, to prevent it from 
ſtriking againſt the rocks, and thus conducted 
it into port. Through this paſſage alone 


is it poſſible to get on ſhore in the iſland. The 


inhabitants might widen it if they choſe, but 


they prefer leaving it thus dangerous, ſince 
while it remains ſo, they are under little ap- 


prevenſion from their enemies, 
The Caſiot, who had ſhewn us the harbour, ; 
politely invited us to go up to the village, 


and we followed him with pleaſure. I was 


dreſſed in the French ſtyle, with a ſword, hat, 
and every other appurtenance of the dreſs of 


ray nation. The news of the arrival of 
ſtrangers ſoon ſpread, and the women and 


children came out of their houſes, and waited 
for us at the top of the hill. They ſhewed a 


great deal of curioſity, and examined us at- 


tentively. When we paſſed them, they all 
modeſtly caſt down their eyes. Among the 


crowd, there were ſome very handſome. Se- 


veral: of them ſaluted us, wiſhing us a good 


day, ſaying: « You are welcome!“ and we 


anſwered 
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anſwered them with the uſual eaſtern expreſſion: 
« May the day be happy for you and for your 
„ gueſts!” 

The guide, who condudied us, was one of 
the principal inhabitants. of the ifland. He 
preſſed me to ſtep into his houſe, and intro- 
duced me into a hall, which, though not 
— magnificently furniſhed, was ſufficiently pro- 
vided with every thing conducive to cleanli- 
neſs and convenience. Around it was a ſopha. 
He ſeated me on a raiſed bench, and placed 
himſelf below, while breakfaſt was preparing. 
Soon after, his wife and daughter appeared, 
with new-laid eggs, figs, and grapes. The 
girl bluſhed at ſight of a ſtranger, whoſe | 
dreſs muſt, no doubt, appear to her very ex- 
traordinary. Whilſt we were breakfaſting with 
a good appetite, and my hoſt was pouring 
me out ſome excellent wine in a large glaſs, 
moſt of the women of the village came to 
pay him a viſit. They ſaluted us, and ſeated 
themſelves, without ceremony, round the 
apartment. They had been brought by cu- 
rioſity, and ſoon began to whiſper one ano- 
ther, and make their remarks on the French 
dreſs. Europeans rarely land in this ſolitary 
iſland, and the inhabitants, accuſtomed to ſee 

nothing 
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nothing but bald heads, wrapped round with 
ſhawls, long robes faſtened with ſaſhes, and 
venerable beards, could not but view with 
aſtoniſhment a foreigner with long plaited 
hair, without muſtachios, and wearing a 
cocked hat, and ſhort coat, that came no 
lower than his knees. They appeared greatly 
ſtruck with the contraſt, and a half ſmile, 
which was ſometimes viſible on their coun- 
tenances, was not improbably a fign they were 
employed i in making fatyrical obſervations on 
the peculiarities of my habit, while I, on my 
fide, was no leſs amuſed with them. My at- 
tention was eſpecially engaged by two young 
females, who would have been acknowled god 
to be handſome, even in Paris. 
The leaſt of the two had eyes full of fire, 
and fine black eyebrows, equally arched. Her 
complexion was rather brown, but her fea- 
tures extremely animated. Her cheeks, deli- 
cately rounded, were every inſtant adorned 
with freſh roſes. Her delicate little mouth 
ſeemed formed to ſay charming things. When 
| the ſmiled, teeth white as ſnow agreeably 
contraſted ' the vermilion of her lips; and 
a moſt enchanting vivacity animated her 
whole 6— which ſeemed to ſparkle 
with 
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with wit and repartee. Her ebon locks faſt- 
ened, according to the manner of the country, 
to the crown of her head, fell negligently on 
a neck which ſeemed of poliſhed ivory, 
and terminated with a delightful ſwell in the 
moſt charming boſom ever ſeen. A boddice 
without ſleeves, opening a little towards the 
top, afforded a glimpſe of the exact propor- 
tion of her beautiful ſhape. . A robe of the 
whiteſt and fineſt cotton, edged with a purple 
border, four fingers wide, and elegantly em- 
broidered, deſcended to her feet, and her waiſt 
was looſely girded ks a lh, which floated 
round her. 

The ſecond td. with her the palm of 
beauty, Her ſhape was more elegant, and her 
carriage more noble. Her eyes ſhone with a 

ſoft languor, and ſeemed formed to inſpire 
love and delight, while her long eye-laſhes, 
modeſtly lowered, concealed their ſplendor, 
as if ſhe were afraid of betraying the ſecrets 
of her ſoul. Her complexion was fairer, and 
her cheeks, leſs coloured, diſplayed the lily 
Nightly tinctured with the roſe. Her fea- 
| tures, though ſcarcely ſo expreſſive as thoſe 
of her companion, had more regularity, and 
vere models of ſymmetry and juſt proportion. 
| 0 
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At the firſt glance, ſhe but juſt appeared what 
may be called handſome, but on more mature 
| conſideration, the perfection of the whole of 
her beauties enforced the higheſt admiration. 
The charms of the former inſpired a ſudden 
joy, and it was impoſſible to look on her 
| without pleaſure. Thoſe of the latter made 
leſs impreſſion at the firſt view, but, on exa- 
mination, an irreſiſtible attraction forced 
every heart of ſenſibility to pay her ſincereſt 
homage. 

All the women, as honoured us with 
their preſence, were dreſſed in the ſame man- 
ner. They all wore the jacket, the ſaſh, and 
the long robe of cotton. The only difference 
conſiſted in the embroidery, which varied ac- 
cording to their different taſtes, and in the 
manner of wearing their hair, which ſome of 
them ſuffered to flow upon their ſhoulders in 
one or more treſles, while others faſtened it 
to the crown of the head, letting it fall down 
again upon the neck. The two I have juſt 
mentioned were not the only ones who were 
handſome, but their beauty appeared to me 
moſt attractive. | 


You may poflibly imagine, Madam, that, 
after the ſad ſcenes to which I had been for 


ſome 
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ſome time accuſtomed, my imagination was 
inflamed at the ſight of theſe lovely females, 
and that I have taken a pleaſure in embelliſhing 
them. That may indeed be the caſe; but if 
it be, the illuſion was of ſome duration. I 
paſſed eight days in the iſland, and would 
not with to alter a ſingle feature in the por- 
traits I have Mawn. I have deſcribed what 
I ſaw, and what I felt. I own to you, how- 


ever, that my ſurpriſe was equal to my plea- 


ſure. I expected to find on this rock, only 
miſerable flaves, groaning under the oppreſ- 
ſions of the Turks; inſtead of which I met 
with a cheerful and happy people, who were 
fortunate enough to be able to preſerve their 
liberty amid the deſpotiſm and tyranny with 
which they are ſurrounded. 

As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, the ladies 
retired. My hoſt conducted me into another 
apartment; and, to inſpire me with confidence 
in his countrymen, and eſpecially in himſelf, 
he drew out of a cheſt two certificates, ſigned 


by two captains, of Provence, which he deſired 
me to read. The firſt of theſe contained the 


folowing words : 8 

„ Frenchmen, whom the tempeſt may 

throw upon this iſland, confide in the in- 
| 4 habitants. 
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« habitants. I was ſhipwrecked on theſe 
& rocks, and they afforded me every ſuccour 
„ that men owe each other in ſimilar miſ- 
„ fortunes.” | e 

The other ran thus: I warn ſuch of my 
, countrymen, as chance may bring into the 
e du Gaze, to be upon their guard, and 
« put no confidence in te inhabitants. 
% Phey are a ſet of thieves and knaves, and 
« gers have every thing to apprehend from 
e their rapacity.”” . 

I returned-this ſingular writing to my hoſt 
with an air of ſatisfaction, telling him, I had 
no occaſion for theſe teſtimonies, to convince 
me of his honeſty. He locked it up carefully, 
thinking he poſſeſſed a treaſure, and this con- 
fidence gave me a favourable opinion of him. 
It was true, that he was ignorant of the con- 
tents, and that the ſecond captain had deceived 
him, but I could not wiſh to rectify his miſtake 
in a thing on which he ſeemed to ſet ſo great a 
value: eſpecially as this paper, at the worſt, 
could only produce a ſalutary diffidence in ſuch 
as might read it. As for myſelf, I adhered to 
the firſt teſtimonial, and continued to live in 
familiarity with the Caſiots. The only pre- 
caution I took was, never to be ſeen withont 
being 
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being well armed and attended by a ſer- 
vant; even this, however, was unneceſſary, 
for I never experienced any thing from theſe 
people but the kindeſt treatment. 


Deſirous of obtaining ſome OY of 


the iſland, I ſet out from the village, and di- 


rected my courſe toward the higheſt moun- 


tain, which I reached in an hour's walk. 
From hence we may diſcover Carpathus, 


which appears' to be' at no. great diſtance, 


and extends from eaſt to weſt. In front of 
the village, three little iſlands ſituated to the 
eaſt, weſt, and north, form the extenſive road 
in which our veſſel lay at anchor. They 
are uncultivated, and produce nothing but 
brambles. Below the hill from which I made 
my obſervations, ſtands a ſmall chapel ſur- 
rounded by fig- trees. Here begin a chain 
of hills, that, bending into a ſemicircle, 


leave in the middle a plain of a league in cir- 


cumference, which has been cleared out by 
the inhabitants, with infinite labour. They 
have torn up large pieces of rock, and re- 
moved heaps of ſtones, with which they have 


formed the walls of the incloſure. All this 


ſpace is divided into compartments, and ſhar- 
ed * the Caſiots. They ſow barley and 
: * Wheat 
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wheat here at the commencement of the rainy 
ſeaſon, which laſts from October to February. 
The rain is not continual in theſe months, 
but none falls in any other; the remainder 
of the year the air is pure and ſerene, and 
both days and nights are continually fine and 
clear. The heats are moderated by the 
ſea breezes, and beneath ſo: beautiful a. ſky 
the inhabitants enjoy a delightful temperature, 
and are almoſt ſtrangers to every kind of diſ- 
eaſe. The ſides of the hills are covered with 
vineyards, the grapes of which produce a 
very agreeable wine. I could not help. ad- 
miring the induſtry with which theſe! iſland- 
ers. have been able to cultivate: racks,:hardly 
covered with a few inches. of earth, and re- 
joiced in the reflection that they were recom- 
penſed for their labours, and that Ales and 
ſufficed for their ſubſiſtence. | | 's 
When I had ſatisfied my curioſity, 1 . 
ed to the houſe of my hoſt, where they were 
waiting for me to dine. A hen, with rice, new- 
laid eggs, excellent pigeons, ſome cheeſe, and 
a glaſs, of good wine, made me amends for 
the miſerable repaſts I had made on board, 
The men dined together, ſeated in a. circle 
on the carpet, and the women in a ſeparate 


_ apart- 
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apartment. This is the cuſtom, and, though 
not in the French taſte, I was obliged to con- 
form to it. Towards the end of our meal the 


cup was circulated from hand to hand. The 


company drank to me, wiſhing me a pro- 


ſperous voyage; and I returned the compli- 
ment, by drinking health and happineſs to 


the people of Caſos. The gueſts were begin- 
ning to grow merry, when the ſound of 


muſical inſtruments made us riſe-from table. 


About twenty young girls, dreſſed all in 


white, with flowing robes, and plaited locks, 


entered the apartment, and with them a 
young man who played on the lyre, which he 


accompanied with his voice. Several of them 


were handſome, all healthy and lively, and 
there were among them ſome who even rivalled 


the two belles J have already deſcribed. I muſt 
own, Madam, that this ſcene appeared to 
me enchanting. The uniform dreſs of theſe 


nymphs, the modeſty which heightened their 
charms, their becoming baſhfulneſs, their joyous 


but decent merriment, all contributed to make | 
me almoſt imagine myſelf ſuddenly | tranſ. 


ported to the iſland of Calypſo. They began 


to range themſelves in a ring, and invited me 
to dance. I did not wait for many entrea- 
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ties. The circle we formed is ſingular from 


the manner in which it is interwoven: the 
dancer does not give his hand to the two 
perſons next him, but to thoſe next them, 
ſo that you have your hands croſſed before 


your neighbours, who are thus locked, as it 


were, in the links of a double chain. This inter- 


weaving is not without pleaſure, for reaſons by 
no means dithcult to underſtand. In the mid- 


dle of the circle ſtood the muſician, who 
played and ſang at the ſame time, while all 
the dancers kept exact time in advancing, re- 


treating, or turning round him. For myſelf, 


I followed where my partners led me, .my 
mind being leſs occupied with the dance than 


with the charming females who compoſed it. 


The next day I took a view of the. vil- 


lage. It conſiſts of about a hundred houſes, 


each of them inhabited by a ſingle family : 
they are all of ſtone, built very ſtrong : 
and contain, in general, two or three lower 
parlours, with a couple of rooms above. 


Each houſe has its oven, and ciſtern, cut out of 


the rock. The latter are filled during the rainy 


| ſeaſon, and the water is preſerved in them 


pure and limpid. Beſides this, a hundred 
85 paces 
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| paces below the village is a fine ſpring, which 
| flows the whole year. 


I entered ſeveral houſes, where I found 
the women employed in ſpinning, and em- 
broidering, and ſome in making the fine li- 
nens which they wear. Their frames are 
ſmall, but well contrived, and they work 


with a great deal of ſkill. I every where 


met with activity, induſtry, and neatneſs, 
I afterwards paid viſits to ſeveral of the 


girls I danced with the day before, and 


was received very favouraby. I entered 
into converſation with them, and inquired 
why ſo many pretty women were to be 
ſeen in the iſland, and ſo few men, for I 
had only met with five or ſix. They an- 


ſwered that, during the ſpring, the ſummer, 


and part of autumn, the men were out at 


fea, © They trade,” faid they, to differ- 
© ent iſlands of the Archipelago, and re- 


te turn from time to time, to bring their 


families the proviſions they may ſtand in 


need of, but only paſs the winter with 


„them. They ſow the land in November, 
get in the harveſt in March, and, immedi- 


g ately afterward, return to fea. The pro- 
« duce of the iſland not being ſufficient for 


ce the 


| 
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« the maintenance of its inhabitants, they 
“are forced to ſeek ſupplies from other coun- 
„tries, with the aſſiſtance of which, if we 
* are not rich, we live at leaſt in a comfort- 
able mediocrity. The boys accompany 
their fathers, and become failors : while 
they are abſent, we ſpin cotton as you fee, 
* and weave a part of it for their clothing 
* and our own.” 6 

In theſe viſits I could not but admire the 
regularity and wiſdom of this little republic, 
the peace and harmony that reigned among 
its members, and, above all, that cheerfulneſs 
and content, which was fo viſible in their 
countenances. Happy people! ſaid I to my- 
ſelf; ambition and intrigue trouble not your 
tranquillity ; the thirſt of gold hath not cor- 
rupted your manners; the quarrels, diſſenſions, 
and crimes with which it hath covered 
the earth, are to you unknown. Here no 
citizen, proud of his titles, or his wealth, 
tramples under foot his humble countrymen ; 
no cringing valet flatters the vices of his 
maſter ; man is equal to man, nor does the 
Caſiot bluſh, or abaſe himſelf before the Ca- 
ſiot. Reſpect and mutual eſteem unite you. 
Your. enjoyments conſiſt in the pure pleaſures 
5 which 
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which nature offers to all her children, and 
your happineſs is founded on the durable baſis 
of mediocrity and equality! 

The reſpect I owe to truth, however, ob- 
liges me to confeſs that, in a private converſa- 
tion with ſome of theſe handſome Caſiot girls, 
I drew a flattering picture of the happy lot of 
the ladies of France. I repreſented them as 
elegantly dreſſed, adorned with gold, ſilk, and 
diamonds; conveyed in ſuperb carriages from 
ſhow to ſhow, and from entertainment to en- 
tertainment, ſurrounded by admirers only at- 
tentive to give them pleaſure, and wholly oc- 
cupied with their amuſements, and a ſucceſ- 
hon of new delights. I had only pourtrayed 


the rofes of a life apparently ſo delicious, 


and my admiring hearers ſeemed enchanted 
with my deſcription. They ſighed, regretted 
their condition, and, deſpiſing the humbler 
plaſures to which they were born, could 
| have wiſhed to have been tranſported inſtantly 
to France. So natural is it to the human 
heart to quit the happineſs it enjoys for the 
brilliant chimeras of imagination. 

Another day I paid a viſit to two ſiſters 
who were ſaid to be very amiable. Melan- 
choly reigned in their houſe, and ſighs eſ- 

caped 
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caped them amid their occupations. The 
_ eldeſt, who was about eighteen, was tall, well 
made, and had a very pleaſing countenance. 
She had not been at the ball. A deep grief 
caſt a veil over her beauty, and her cheeks 
had loſt almoſt all their colour. A dying 
flame ſhone languidly in her eyes, and tears 
| ſeemed ready to ſtart. How much was I af- 
fected! Her younger ſiſter ſhared in her ſor- 
rows, and reſembled a flower which, growing 
in the ſhade, receives not the beneficent rays 
of the ſun, but languiſhes at its opening. I 
could have wiſhed to conſole theſe afflicted 
charmers; but I had no claim whatever on 
their hearts, and, in ſo ſhort a time, could not 
inſpire them with ſufficient confidence to be 
permitted to dry up their tears. I knew that 
one of them had juſt loſt a huſband, whom ſhe 
' tenderly loved. I was told that they were the 
handſomeſt couple in the iſland, and united 
by the pureſt affection; but that, after having 
been married only a month, the unfortunate. 
man was ſhipwrecked, and periſhed in the 
ſea. © He is the more to be lamented,” added 
my informers, ©* as he had not attained his 
« twentieth year. The younger of theſe 
« amiable girls, tenderly attached to her ſiſter, 

cc par- 
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ce participates ſincerely in her grief. This, 
however, is not the only cauſe of her me- 
kg lancholy ; ſhe is ſixteen, and not yet mar- 
„ ried; and, in this country, men are ſcarce; 
= the ſea devours a great number of them, 
* and, therefore, many of our poor girls re- 
* main without huſbands,” 

This explained to me the reaſon why in 
Candia, and in ſeveral other cities, J have 
frequently met with Caſiot girls, who have 
voluntarily forſaken their country. Theſe 
young females, having neither protectors, 
friends, nor relations, are obliged to ſeek a 
maintenance by ſervice. Their innocence 1s 
expoſed to great dangers, and, frequently, led 
aſtray by example, or ſeduced by the tempta- 
tions wealth ever has it in its power to offer, 
they embrace a life of licentiouſneſs and de- 
| bauchery. I have ſeen many of them, who 
had entirely forgotten the manners of their 
iſland, and totally loſt that modeſty, and in- 
genuoufneſs, which conſtitute the lovelieſt 
charm of their countrywomen. 

During my ſtay at Caſos, a bark 100 
laden with rice, melons, pomegranates, and 
various fruits. Immediately almoſt all the 
women haſtened down the hill with the 

greateſt 
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_ greateſt impatience ; ſome'to meet 'a huſband, 


others a father, a brother, or a friend. 1 
never witneſſed ſtronger expreſſions of joy 
and tenderneſs; they embraced them with 
tranſport, preſſed them to their boſoms, and 


thanked Heaven for once more reſtoring them 


to their anxious wiſhes. Every token of the 
moſt heartfelt joy, every expreſſion of the 
tendereſt love, 'was laviſhed on both ſides. 
The ſcene was indeed moſt affecting. Theſe, 
faid I to myſelf, are the ancient Greeks;. 
ſuch was their lively imagination, ever ready 
to take fire, and ſuch the exquiſite ſenſibility, 
which diſtinguiſhed them from all the na- 


tions of the earth. This rock has preſerved 


them from the Turkiſh yoke, and they have 
retained their ancient character. | 
The afternoon of this memorable day was 
dedicated to pleaſure. The Caſiot captain gave a 
little ball, and I accepted of his invitation. The 
hall was filled with a number of lively girls, 
with their treſſes perfumed, and dreſſed in their 


| handſomeſt boddices, their beſt embroidered 
ſaſhes, and their whiteſt gowns. Various 


rounds, ſuch as I have before deſcribed, were 


formed. Two lyres, and ſingers placed on a 


raiſed ſeat, animated the motions of the 
dancers, 
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dancers, and pleaſure ſparkled in every eye. 
The young men who had juſt arrived took 
their places at the fide of their wives or miſ- 
treſſes, claſped them round the waiſt in danc- 
ing, and felt the palpitation of their hearts, 
while joy beamed in every face. The young 
Greek females, with downcaſt eyes, endea- 
voured to conceal the pleaſure they felt; but 
their bluſhes, and their heaving boſoms, ſuſſi- 
ciently ſhewed who were the objects of their 
affection. How great the pleaſure of this 
ſimple recreation! Each motion gave a new 
ſenſation of delight. Our artificial dances may 
be infinitely more graceful, elegant, or majeſtic; 
but how cold are they when compared to this 
joyous. round! In thoſe vanity alone is gra- 
tified; in theſe heart ſpeaks to heart, by a 
look, a ſmile, and, above every thing, by the 
touch. All-wiſe Nature has iniplanted the 
means of ' happineſs within ourſelves. The 
rich man flatters himſelf he ſhall obtain it amid 
the brilliant companies he aſſembles, and, by 
_ diſplaying pomp and magnificence, endea- 
vours to purchaſe it with gold. Alas! knows 
he not that this inconſtant divinity flies the 
importunity of oſtentation, diſdains a bribe, | 
and contemns the pride and vanity of wealth ! 
| The 
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The weſterly winds have detained us eight 
days in the road of Caſos, and I thank Hea- 
ven for their continuance, I have viſited 
countries, on-which liberal Nature has laviſhed 
all her treaſures. I have ſeen others where 
tyrants have compelled her to refrain her 
bounties, and every where have found nations 
unhappy, not by their own fault, not by the 
ſterility of the ſoil, þut by the vices of the 
government to which they are ſubject. In 
the midſt of ſlaves crouching beneath the Ot- 
toman yoke, I have found a rock, only three 
leagues in circumference, on which the Turk 
| dares not to ſet his foot, and inhabited by a free 
and happy people. There each father of a 
family is a ſovereign within his own houſe; 
he decides every difference, and his decrees 
are laws, which cannot but be equitable, ſince 
they are only diQated by paternal tenderneſs. 
When any diſputes ariſe, the prieſts and the 
| old men aſſemble and decide them; but diſ- 
putes cannot be frequent among citizens, 
who are all equal and alike unacquainted 
with poverty or riches. All the members of 
this little ſociety are employed ; and I have ſeen 
the handſomeſt of their women go down 
into the valley, to waſh their linen at the 
| fountain 


| Hrtical truths; that, in general, man is virtuous 
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- fountain, as in the days of Homer. They 
cheer their labours with a ſong; nor do they 


imagine themſelves diſgraced by their humble 
employment. It is only in countries where 
the rich can purchaſe ſervice from the hands 
of the poor, that they bluſh to make uſe of their 


own. 


the character of the Greeks under the Ottoman 
yoke, juſtly reproach t them with hypoeriſy, per- 


tidy, and meangeſs. Theſe v vices are not inherent 


in their nature, but are the conſequence of the 
ſervitude i in which they live. The inhabitants 
of Caſos are allo Greeks ; 53 but, enlightened, 
and warmed, by a ray. of liberty, they 72 — 1s 
induſtry, fenübility, and integrity. Send t 
a Cadi, A Pacha, or. a Mouteveli, they 1 1 be- 
come as perfidious, and corrupt as, the "reſt of 
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their nation. From this obſervation we may 


rr 


r 4 


be convinced of the firſt and moſt ſacred of po- 
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and 


in proportion as he preſerves his liberty an and 


natural rights, and that as he is deprived of of 


theſe, he becomes vicious and degenerate. IO 
1 have the honour to be, bee 


My 
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Travellers, who have made obſervations on | 
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Out ſtay 5 in the road of Caſs is at an 


end. The captain, 1 impatient to be gone, 
weighed anchor on the firſt appearance of good 
weather. it ſeems as if the wind, wearied 
with finding him ſtill at ſea, had at length de- 
termined to conduct him to tlie place 6f bis 

deſtination, for it "blew" right abaft, and car 
ried 1 us rapidly” towards Standia; ; in leſs Wan 
a day we have paſſed the further point of the 
iſland, and got ſafe into the harbour. We 
arrived exactly in time, for ſcarcely was*the | 
atichor down, before the weſterly wind reſum- | 
ed its ſway, and the ſea became furious: 4 
quarter of an hour later, and we ſhould have 
been ed to return to Caſos, which will not 
ſoon be effaced from iny memory. h 
Dia, now called Standia, is four leagues 
diſtant from the city of Candia. It is abſo- 
lutely barren; we meet with neither vil- 
1 | . ages 
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lages nor inhabitants. The briars, thorns, and 
brambles, that cover the rocks, ſerve as food 
for the wild goats, which are Wal there in 
great numbers: they run with ſuch ſwiftneſs 
among the precipices, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble to approach them. We hav given chace 
to ſeveral without ſuccels. 1 

Standia "has" three ports at which veſſels 
touch, that 2 are laden for Candia. ia. From the 
ſummit of the mountain we diſcovered, the 
town; but the fea 8 was ſo rough that no boat 
would venture to releaſe us from our priſon; : 
the ſecond” day after our arrival, however, a a re⸗ 
ſolute Turk « came off to us in a little ſkiff. He 
told us that our arrival had been long expected: 
that they had ſeen us beating off the coaſt, and 
were apprehenſive | we had periſhed. | The bad 
weather ſill continued, and detained us on 
the deſert rocks of Standia; j but at length, 
on the fourth day, a boat came for us, and 
conveyed us to Candia, about two months 
ou our ir departure from Alexandria, wh D : 


E have the honour to be, Kc. 
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As often, Madam, as the curious i inquixer, 
excited by the deſire of knowledge, endea- 


vours to inveſtigate the origin of ancient na- 


tions, mythology | firſt preſents him with gods 
and heroes, for the moſt part emblematical. The 
fabulous hiſtory | of every celebrated people 
always precedes their more authentic annals. 


This is leſs intereſting to us, who. with all 


our labours can only conjefture | the truth 
through the veil of allegory, but was of much 
more i aportance to the ancients. Though 


LET OLIVE 


the multitude faw nothing i in it hut a "ſacred 


theology, to which they were obliged implicitly 
to ubmit their reaſon, the philoſophers, ini- 


414447 of 


the opinions of learned men on the formation 


of the e aſtronomy, phyſics, and na- 


tural hiſtory. ; 

Before we take a ſurvey of the iſle of Can- 
dia, let us firſt, Madam, with your permiſ- 
fion, viſit the ancient Crete. The informa- 


tion this will procure us will guide us on 


Our 


5-4: 
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our way, and ſerve to explain many facts, 
the origin of which would otherwiſe be un- 
| known to us. It is only by comparing the 
paſt with the preſent, that we can be enabled 
to form à juſt idea of this famous country, 
I; am, aware, Madam, that it is become almoſt 
ridiculous. to ſpeak of the ancients, and that 
it is the faſhion, either to extol them to the 
ſkies, or to depreciate them without meaſure ; 


but reaſon. obſerves a juſt medium, and weighs 


men's actions in an equal balance; ſhe makes 
no diſtinction of ages nor of perſons, but 
admires, or condemns, with impartiality, what 
ever merits eulogium or cenſure. | 

The Cretan mythologiſts, quoted by Dio- 
* Siculus (e), ſay, that the firſt inhabit- 
ants of their iſland were the Idean DaQyli, 
who lived near Mount Ida ( D; they were 


conſidered as magicians, from their poſſeſſing 


various kinds of knowledge, and W 


| (e) Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 

Other writers make them come fem Mount Ida 
in Phrygia. They are not agreed, why they received the 
name of Dactyli. Diomedes the grammarian ſays, it 
was given them on account of the ſkill with which they | 
| moved their fingers, or becauſe they invented the metri- 


cal foot, called the Dattyl, or becauſe * were ten in 


pope Kc. b 
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the ſcience of the ſacred myſteries (g. Or- 
pheus, ſo celebrated for poetry and muſic, was 


their diſciple. They diſcovered the uſe of 
fire, and the art of working iron and copper 


in Mount Berecynthus, near Aptera (h). 
Theſe valuable inventions obtained them di- 


vine honours. One of them, named Her- 
cules, rendered himſelf famous by his cou- 


rage and heroic actions. He inſtituted the 


Olympic games; and it is only from the ſimi- 
larity of the name, that poſterity attributed 
| this inſtitution to the ſon of Alemena, who 
trod indeed in the ſteps of his neee 
x and, like him, became immortal. | 


O The an pu Dadyli gave n to the 


Curetes. 


| (8) The name Wy magician was anciently not n 
ous. It did not convey with it the idea of knavery 
and impoſture, which has ſince been annexed to it. 
"Thoſe were called magicians who, inſtructed in the ſacred 
myſteries, underſtood the ſenſe of allegories, and diſ- 
covered natural truths, concealed under the emblems of 
fable. The Telchines at Rhodes, the Dactyli of Crete, 


the Egyptian prieſts, and Moſes himſelf, were accounted 


magicians. 
, Strabo, who rakes the Telchines 4 from Crete 


into the iſland of Rhodes, ſays, that they firſt rough 


thither the art of working metals. 
(ii) Others conſider them as the children * the "Earth. 


| Strabo 


O 8 R E E C E. my 
Curetes. The latter at firſt inhabited the 


foreſts, caverns, and mountains: they af- 


terwards taught men to dwell in houſes, and 
contributed to civilize them by their inſtitu- 


tions. They inſtructed them to collect flocks 


of ſheep, to tame wild animals, and make 
them ſubſervient to their wants, and to profit 
by the labour of bees, by keeping them in 
hives. They taught them the uſe of the bow, 
and formed them to the chace. They forged 
the fword, and were the inventors of military 
dances. The noiſe they made in dancing, 
armed, prevented Saturn from hearing the 
cries of Jupiter, whoſe education had been in- 
truſted to them by Rhea. Aſſiſted by the 


nymphs, they brought up the god in a cave of 


Mount Ida, feeding him with the milk of the 
goat Amalthea 82 Ys and the * of their 
dees 58 7 


Strabo ſays, that the name of Curetes was given them 
from the care wy took of che zun of N 
lib. x. 

(4) Lactantius, lib. i. cap. 22, favs, cc Didymus relates, 
« that Meliſſeus, king of Crete, was the firſt who ſacrificed 
to the gods; that he introduced new rites and pompoys 
* ceremonies ; that he had two daughters, Amalthea and 
" Meliſſa, and that they nouriſhed. the infant Jupiter 
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At this period the Cretan mythology places 
the birth of the Titans, who dwelt near to Cnoſ- 
ſus, where the palace of Rhea was to be ſeen, 
their expeditions over the whole earth, their 
war againſt Ammon, who was defended- by 
Bacchus, the nuptials of Jupiter 'and Juno, 
celebrated near the river Therenus in Crete, 
and the gods, e m. and __ to . 
* gave birth. 

The moſt illuſtrious of theſe: is were 
\ Mitics and Rhadamanthus (Y): they are ſaid 
te have been the ſons of Jupiter and Europa, 
who had been brought into the iſland upon 
a bull. Mines having become king, built ſe- 
veral cities, the moſt conſiderable of which 
were Cnoſſus, on the coaſt oppoſite Aſia, 
TPhaſtus!:oh" che bout ſide, and Cyden on 
the weſt, fronting Peloponneſus. He inſti- 
tuted admirable laws, which he feigned to 
have received from N in a cave of Mount 
Ida. 
Rhadamanthus aiſiguiſhed himſelf f by the 
* of his N and by the d 


4 with HY .milk and honey. „ This! is the reaſon, Oy 
haps, why the poots h have faid, "that the . Amalthea 28 


; Jupiter. 
| 00. Diodorus Stell, lib. v. 


7 * 


with 
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with which he \ puniſhed offenders. He 
reigned over -ſeveral large iſlands, and almoſt 
the whole coaſt of Afia, which ſubmitted to 
his ſceptre, on account of the reputation the 
had acquired for juſtice. The mythologiſts 
have made him judge of the infernal regions, 
to determine on the fate of the virtuous and the 
wicked, and have decreed him the fame ho- 
nours as to Minos, the moſt juſt of kings (n) 
Thus far I have followed the Cretan tradi- 
tions, as preſerved by Diodorus; but hiſtorians 
are not agreed among themſelves. There are 
a multitude of opinions concerning the firſt 
inhabitants of Crete. Strabo (n), who has 
learnedly diſcuſſed them, after ſeveral pages, 
ſays: „ 1 am not fond of fables, yet 1 
have entered into a long detail of theſe, 
&« becauſe they have relation to theology. 
When we treat of the gods, we ought to 
weigh ancient opinions, and diſtinguiſh them 
ee from fables. The ancients delighted in 
{m) Rhadamanthus was a juſt man, inſtructed by Mi- 
nos, not in the whole art of government, but in the part 
of che royal adminiſtration which concerns juſtice ; hence 
he received the name of the juſt jadge. Plato de Mi- 
noide. „ on Fea. 


be) Strabo, lib. x. „ 
| | | 0 throwing 
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te throwing a veil over their knowledge of 
*« nature. It is not poſſible to explain all their 
“ enigmas ; but, by placing the numerous al- 
„ legories they have left us in a full light, by 
& examining with attention in what they re- 
“ ſemble each other, and in what they differ, 
« we may, by compariſon, arrive at truth.” 
Let us quit mythology, and inquire what 
hiſtory has left us of greateſt, certainty, : re- 
ſpecting the different inhabitants of Crete. 
This celebrated iſland received its name from 
Cres, the firſt of its kings (). He was the 
author of many uſeful diſcoveries, which con- 
' tributed to the happineſs of his people (, 
who, in gratitude to their benefaQor, and to 
preſerve the memory of his benefits, immor- 
talized his name, by. Ws. it on their 


you 020. 1 
| 0 


(o) Euſebius in Chron. Cres, a native, was the firſt 


do reigned in Crete, and gave it his name. It was ſaid 


that he was one of the Curetes who concealed and nou- 
riſhed Jupiter, —Tſid, Orig. lib. xiv, o. 6. This iſland 
Was called Crete, from one Cretes, who dwelt there. — 
Cedrenus. Crete received its name from Cretes, who 
was king of the iſland. | 
P Diod. Sic. lib. v. 
2) Stephen of Byzantium, who reports the opinions of 
5 | | the 


ON NUR E U i. my 
(r) To'diſtinguiſh the native Cretans from 
foreigners, they were called Eteo Cretans. Nu- 
merous colonies ſettled in the iſland from all 
parts of Greece, invited by the beauty of the 
climate, and the fertility of the ſoil. | The 
Lacedemonians, Argives, and Athenians, were 
the principal ſtates who, ſent colonies thi- 
ther (s). This made Homer ſay, © (7) Crete 
5 is a large iſland, in the midſt of a ſtormy 
< ſea. The ſoil is rich and fertile. It con- 
« tains an innumerable people, and is adorn- 
« ed by a hundred cities. Its inhabitants 
. & ſpeak various languages. We there find 
“ Acheans, the brave Eteocretæ, Cydonians, 
„ DNorians, and the divine Pelaſgi.” The 
Eteocretans inhabited the ſouthern part of the 
iſland, where they founded the city of Præſus, 
and eretted a temple to Jupiter Dictæus (u.). 


the ancients relpecting this iſland, ſays, it was ſo,named 
from Cures, or Cretus, fon of Jupiter and the nymph Ida, 
or Creta, one of the Heſperides, &c. but he adds, that 
the beſt derivation is from Cres, one of i its inhabitants. It 
had many other names, a to ren in this place. 

(7) Euſtat. in Iliad. 
() Scylax in Periplo. Diczarchus de Vit. Græc. 

() Odyſſ. lib. xix. 

(1) Strabo, lib. x. 


Cres 
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Cres was not the only monarch who 
reigned over the iſland of Crete; he had ſue- 
ceſſors, but we can obtain little inform- 
ation concerning them from hiſtory; we 
only find the names of ſome of theſe kings, 
and a few events, intermixed with fabulous 
accounts, which nn under others (v). 

| 101224 aligns: cet] cmeng 

(») The thing 1 are the names oof hols kings, as 5 5 
jected by Murtius, i in his learned diſfertation on the iſland 
of Crete. | 

Jvrirex, the firſt. 6 

'Ckes; who gave name to the iſland. * 

Ammon, who, after reigning in 8 came to 1 
and married the daughter of Cres. He was the prince 
whom Bacchus defended againſt the Titans. © 

Melissgus, whoſe daughters brought up Jupiter. 

Juerrer II. who was brought up by the Curetes. After 
him is a great chaſm, | 

Cecrors. 

CyDoN. | | 

APTERAS) who built the city of Aptera, 

Lays, or LaritHas. 

Trvurauus, who took poſſeſſion of the iNand a at the head 
of the Dorians and Pelaſgians. 

AsTErIvs, who eſpouſed Europa, carried off by Jupiter, 
and adopted her children. 

Mix os I. the adopted ſon of Aſterius, who Gel withour 
children. He married Itona, daughter of 3 and 
had by her Lycaſta. | 
| Lycasrvs, 


Among thele | ſovereigns We find..two. Ju- 
piters, and two of the name of Minos. 
Writers in general, however, confound theſe, 
and attribute actions to one only, which ſhould 


be ſhared between the two. This obſervation 


4 


is particularly true of Minos, whom anti- 
quity celebrates; as the wiſeſt - of legiſlators. 
The place aſſigned him in the infernal 
regions is a very unequivocal teſtimony of 
the glorious: reputation he had acquired by 
his juſtice. © It is, not without reaſon,” ſays 
Plato, © that Greece has adopted the laws of 
< Crete, ſince they are founded on thoſe 
„ ſolid principles which cannot but render 
6 the people who are ſubject to them flou- 


cc riſhing and happy Cx). One of his laws 


Lvelsru 85 who eſpouſed Ida, daughter of of a a Corybany 
and had by ber Mines the ſecond. ' 

Mixos II. who married Paſiphae, daughter of the ſun. 
He had two other wives and ſeveral childre. 

Devcaliox, ſon, and ſueceſſor of the ſecond Minos, and 
different from the foa of Prometheus. He eſpouſed Fhædra, 
ſiſter of Theſeus. N 

CarTREvUs, brother to — He built the city of 
Catrea. . 

lboukxkus, grandſon * Minos. He, together with 
Merion, conducted eighty ſhips to the ſiege of be (Here 
ends this incomplete liſt.) 


(x) Plato, de Legibus, lib. i. | 
| was 
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was expteſſed in theſe words : Let the Cretan 
never drink together ts intoxication. - The fol- 
lowing was well caleulated to check the pre- 
famptuous ardour ef youth Cy). © Let not 
« the young men indulge an indiſereet curio- 
< ſity reſpecting the laws; let them not exa- 
„ mine whether the legiſlator did right or 
& wrong to enact them; but let them ex- 
&« claim with one voice, They are good, becauſe 
< they proceed from the Gods. If any of the 
« old men diſcover in them abuſes proper to 
&« be reformed, let him addreſs himſelf to a 
* magiſtrate, or diſcuſs the ſubje& with his 
% equals, but never in a of young 
people.“ | „ | 
(=) Theſe admirable laws were engraven on 
tables of braſs, and Talos, the miniſter of Minos, 
viſited the fowns and cities three times every 
year, to ſee they were properly obſerved © | 
The king of Crete, well knowing how ne 
ceſſary the marvellous is to gain credit with 
the multitude, pretended that he had received 


(9) Plato, de Minoide. | 
(2) Cicero, Tuſcul. lib. ii. ſays, the laws of Crete given 
| by Minos, or Jupiter, or as the poets tell us, by his advice, 
are 2 ſource of inſtruction for youth. 


{a) Plato, de Minoide. | | 
1 them 
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them from Jupiter his father, in a cave 
of Mount Ida. In the ſame. manner Lycur- 
gus, before he publiſhed his laws, repaired to 
Delphi, and declared that he received Tem. 
from Apollo. Thus Numa aſcribed his in- 
ſtitutions to the nymph Egeria, and Na 
homet his religious aer to the angel | 
Gabriel.. | 
On the other kd, the. ancients deſcribe 
Minos as a prince who was the flave of his 
paſſions, and a barbarous conqueror! Har- 
ing become enamoured of the nymph, Dio- 
tynna, who reſiſted his deſires, he purſued 
her to the extremity of the iſland, and forced 
her to precipitate herſelf into the ſea, where 
| the was ſaved by ſome fiſhermen, who 1 
ceived her in their nets. He was the firſt of 
the Greeks who appeared in the Mediterranean 
at the head of a powerful fleet (5). He made 
a conqueſt of the Cyclades, whence he ex- 
pelled the Carians, and having ſettled colonies 
there, committed the government of them to 


his ſons (c). 


| (8) Strabo, lib. x. Ariſtot. Polit. lib. is. Diodores 
Siculus, lib. v. Plin. lib. vii. cap. 56. 7 


(e) Thucydides, lib. v. 
| | Having 
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Having learnt, during his ſtay at Paros (4), 
that his ſon Androgeus was ſlain at Athens, 
he declared war againſt Ægeus, and impoſ- 
ed on hin the ſhameful tribute from which 
Theſeus delivered his countrymen. He took 
up arms againſt Niſus, king of Megara, 
made him priſoner, by the treachery of his 
daughter Scylla, and put him to death, to- 
gether with Megareus the ſon of Hippome- 
nes, who had brought him ſuccour; : Dæda- 
lus, againſt whom he was incenſed, deſpair- 
ing of moving ſo implacable a prince, em- 
ployed all the reſources of his genius to 
efcape from his reſentment. He fled into 
Sicily, gained the protection of king Cocalus, 


and obtained an afylum at his court. 


Valerius Flaccus (e) has given a truly poe- 
tical deſcription of this flight: Thus 


— Dædalus, become a bird, precipitated him- 


{3 


| (4) Apollodorus, lib. iii. Having beet informed of the 
death of his fon, at Paros, while he was facrificing to 


the Graces, he immediately took the crown from his 
head, and quitted his flute: he, however, finiſhed the 


| ſacrifice. To preſerve the memory of this event, the inhabi- 


tants of Paros long facrificed to the Graces, without a crowny 


and without a flute. 
(e) Valerius Flaccus, lib. i. 


ce ſelf 
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ſelf from Mount Ida, with reſounding wings. 
Near him flew his companion on ſhorter 
< pinionsz/ they reſembled a cloud riſing 
« into the air. Minos ſceing his vengeance 
« fruſtrated, trembled with rage; his eyes 
c were wearied with vainly following the 
“ fugitives through the immenſity of ſpace; 
and the guards returned to Gortyna, 
<« with their quivers filled with arrows.“ 
The king of Crete, however, did not ſo eaſily 
give up his prey; he equipped a fleet, purſued 
him into Sicily (, and periſhed before the 
walls of Camicus. = Ty 

It is evident that theſe ations! 1 in be- 
came a juſt ſovereign, who merited to be 
a judge in the ſhades, and pronounce the cver- 
laſting deſtiny of the virtuous and the wick- 
ed. We may reaſonably conclude, therefore, 
that Minos, the legiſlator, was a different per- 

ſon from Minos the conqueror; that it was 
the elder Minos who acquired an immor- 
tal reputation for wiſdom and juſtice; and 
Minos the ſecond, who conquered the great- 
er part of the iſlands of the Archipelago, 


Y Hygin. Fab. 44. Pauſanias, in Achaicis. 


but 
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but who, unable to govern his paſſions, tar- 
niſned his glory by cruelty and revenge. 

I ſhall fay nothing, here, Madam, of Paſiphae, 
Theſeus, Ariadne, or the Minotaur. | Their 
hiſtory is connected with that of the Laby- 
rinth, and will naturally follow, when I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention that famous pri- 
fon, which was the work of Dedalus, and 
which had nearly become his tomb. Be- 
fore I conclude this letter, however, I ſhall 
add a few words concerning Idomeneus, the 
laſt King of Crete... N 
I have ſaid, that this prince, accompanied 
by Merion (g), conducted eighty veſſels to 
the aſſiſtance of Agamemnon. Homer has 
immortalized the exploits by which he dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf before the walls of Troy. 
At his departure, he committed the go- 
vernment of his ſtates to Leucus () his 
adopted ſon, and promiſed him the hand of 
his daughter Cliſithera in marriage, if he ruled 
with wiſdom during his abſence. 

This ambitious youth ſoon forgot the fa- 
vours that had been laviſhed on him. Having 


(g) This Merion was the ſon of Molus, uncle of Ido- 
meneus. . | : 
(») Quintus Smyrneus. 

5 | gained 
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gained a great number of partizans, he aſ- 
pired to the crown, nor would his impa- 
tience allow- him to wait till a legitimate 
marriage placed it on his head. Finding the 
king was long in returning, and flattering 
himſelf, perhaps, that he would fall in battle, 
he reſolved to mount the throne. Mida (i), 


the wife of Idomeneus, and the ' princeſs 


Clifithera, were impediments to his project. 
But ambition knows no bounds, and heſitates 
not to violate the moſt ſacred laws. The 
uſurper having ſeduced the people, and 
gained over ſome of the principal perſons, 
murdered theſe unhappy victims in the temple; 


and when Idomeneus, crowned with laurels, 


landed on the coaſt of Crete, Leucus, who 
made all around him tremble at his power, 
purſued him with an army, and forced him 
to return to his ſhips. I know indeed that 
the flight of Idomeneus is differently related. 
Servius (4) ſays, that he had vowed, in a 


ſtorm, to ſacrifice to the Gods whatever 


he ſhould firſt meet, on his arrival on the 
| coaſt ; that his ſon being the firſt, he flew 


i) Johannes Tzetzes, 
{#) Servius, in Eneid. lib. iii. 


him; 
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him (J); and a plague happening immedi- 


ately after, the inhabitants conſidered this ca- 


lamity as the conſequence of divine venge- 


ance, and expelled the murderous father; 
who left Crete, and founded Salentum, on the 

coaſt of Meſſapia (m). This opinion ſeems 

to me deſtitute of foundation. Hiſtory does 
not inform us that Idomeneus had a ſon. 
If he had male offspring of his own blood, 
why ſhould he have adopted Leucus? Or 
why have committed to him the government 


of the iſland, with a promiſe of his daughter's 


hand? I ſhould rather be inclined to think, 
that he brought the plague with him in 


his ſhips, from the ſiege of Troy, as Hero- 
dotus aſſerts (n), and that Leucus artfully 


availed himſelf of this pretext to procure the 
baniſhment of his lawful ſovereign. It ſhould 
ſeem, however, as if the uſurper did not long 


J Fenelon bas followed this tradition, in his im- 
mortal work, which has done fo much honour to France. 

(%) Virgil, Eneid. lib. iii. It is faid, the hero Idome- 
neus, drivea from the throne of his anceſtors, has fled far 
from his- country.—Idomeneus of Ly&os (a city of Crete) 
covers with his troops the fields of Salentum. | 

(;:) Herodotus. lib. vii. | 

| enjoy 
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enjoy the fruit of his crimes ; for, immedi- 
ately after the departure of Idomeneus, we 


find the monarchy at an end, and the go- 


vernment become republican. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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To M. L. M. 


I T now remains for me, Madam, to give 
you ſome account of the republic of Crete, 
which has been honoured with the eulo- 
gium of Plato; which Lycurgus took for 
his model (o) in. the inſtitutions he framed 
for Lacedzmon, and which was admired 
and celebrated through all Greece: Strabo 


(o) © Lycurgus, retiring into Crete, ſought the friend- 
„ ſhip of Thales, the poet and legiſlator ; from him he 
« learnt the metrical rhythmus in which Rhadamanthus 
« and Minos delivered the laws they profeſſed to have 
« received from Jupiter. He next travelled into Egypt, 
c and ſtudied the inſtitutions of that people. Some 
& add, that he repaired to Chio, where he converſed with 
« Homer. On his return to his country, he found 
te his nephew Charilaus on the throne, and then em- 
« ployed himſelf in forming his new code of laws; but, 
previous to their publication, went to paſs ſome time 
te at Delphi, after which he declared he had received them 
© from Apollo . . The laws of Lycurgus are entirely 
« ſimilar to thoſe of Crete. Strabo. lib. x. | 


| has 
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has thought an account of it not unworthy his 
pen, and has preſerved its leading features in 
his immortal work. Vou will, doubtleſs, be 
ſtruck: with their ſingularity. You will diſ- 
cover a prodigious difference between the 
principles on which this | ancient republic was 
founded, and thoſe of the greateſt part of 
modern governments. But you will ſee with 
pleaſure a legiſlation whoſe ſole object it was 
to ſow the ſeeds of virtue in the heart of 
infancy, and to nouriſh them in youth; to 
inſpire into the ripened man the love of his 
country, of glory and of liberty, and to con- 
ſole old age by the eſteem and reverence due 
to its wiſdom and experience; you will find 


all its inſtitutes directed to form faithful 


friends, patriotic. citizens, and wiſe ſtateſmen. 


Do not imagine a multitude. of laws and 


edicts were neceſſary to procure theſe ineſ- 
timable advantages. They naturally flowed 
from one ſingle ſource; the public educa- 
tion of youth under wiſe regulations. | 

The examples placed before the Cretans in 
their early years, the virtues to which they were 
witneſſes, the memorable deeds which they 
heard recited, and the applauſes beſtowed on 
them, the honours which rewarded courage and 


noble actions, and the ſhame and opprobrium 
= 3 which 
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which ſtigmatized vice, were the only hieings 
ſet in motion -by their legiſlator, to render 


them a warlike, virtuous, and wiſe nation. 


Iwill be bold to add, that the ſame regula- 
tions, founded, as they were, on a juſt know- 


ledge of the human heart, would have the 


ſame happy effect on the morals of a peo- 
ple under every form of government ; but 
morals are what modern governments are 
leaſt ſolicitous concerning; our cold politics 
deſpiſe them, and condemn the man who 


dares to proclaim their importance. Taxes 


are levied on the depravation of - manners ; 
and the corrupt politician, - inſtead of pro. 
moting what conſtitutes the true happineſs of 
a nation, is wholly occupied in increaſing the 
wealth and power of kings. 

The government of Crete, immediately 


after the flight of Idomeneus, became ariſto- 


cratical. The people ſtill poſſeſſed a ſhare 
of the power; but as the nobles were in 


| poſſeſſion of the principal employments, they 


had, by conſequence, the greateſt weight in the 


adminiſtration of affairs (p). Ten magiſtrates 
were annually choſen in a national aſſembly, by 


the plurality of voices, who were called Co/m?, 


(D) Plutarch. in Dione. . 
| | | and 
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and whoſc-offics- was the- ſume with that "of 
the Ephori at Sparta (). They had the ma- 
nagement of war, and all the moſt important 
public buſineſs (71). They poſſeſſed the right 
of chooſing counſellors from among the old 
men; and theſe, in number twenty- eight, com- 
poſed the ſenate of Crete (5), and were choſen 
from among thoſe who had paſſed the office of 
Coſmi (t), or perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed 
by their merit, and unimpeached integrity: 
Theſe ſenators held their dignity for life; 
great deference was paid to their opinion, 
and nothing finally determined without con- 
ſulting them. The wiſdom of the legiſlator 
had intended them for a counterpoiſe to 
the ambition of the ten chiefs, whoſe power 
was ſtill farther circumſcribed by limiting 
the duration of their magiſtracy to one year. 


(7) Ariſtot. Polit. lib. ii. The Ephori have the fame 
authority with the Cretan magiſtrates, called Coſmi ; 
only the former are limited to five, and the Coſmi 
are ten in number. 

(*) Ariſtot. Polit, 1 lib. ii. 

() He ychius. At Lacedæmon, at Carthage, and 
e in Crete, the college of old men is called G we 
It was compoſed of twenty-eight ſenators, 


(?) Strabo, lib. x, 
| His 
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His precaution did not end here; as the votes 
of the people might be improperly; obtained, 
and their choice conſequently; fall upon, a per- 
ſon unworthy of... ſo. honourable a poſt; he 
very wiſely provided, tliat hoever o ſhould 
diſgrace the dignity of the Coſmi might 
be removed, either in an aſſembly of the 
people, or by his colleagues only (a). So ex- 
cellent a conſtitution cauſed Plato to i ſay. (v), 
<:The republic, which approaches too, much 
< to a monarchy, and that which adinits too 

* unreſtrained a liberty, are equally. remote 
from the juſt medium. O Cretans ! O La- 
cedæmonians! ye have: avoided theſe two 
rocks, and eſtabliſhed your ſtates on the 
moſt ſolid, foundations“, | 
From what 1 have ſaid, 8 con- 
cerning the Cretan form of government, 
vou will perceive that nothing was more 
ſimple. A free people, conſcious they were 
unable to govern. themſelves, name magiſ- 
trates, into whoſe hands they transfer their 
authority; theſe chiefs, inveſted with regal 
power, elect ſenators to aid them with their 


-R 


* 


4 


{u) Ariſtotle. | 


(v) Plato, de Legibus, lk. iii. | LS. 
_ counſels, 
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counſels, which counſellors again can decide 
| nothing, of themſelves ; but their office is per- 
petual, which increaſes the reſpect paid them, 
and enables them to extend their knowledge 

and information. The chiefs of the republic 
have a powerful motive to incite them to 
act worthy the honourable ſtation in which 
they are placed, as, on the one hand, they are 
checked by the fear of diſgrace, and on the 


other — by the 1 one A be- 


27 7 


N us now examine the 1 means e 
by the legiſlator to form the manners of the 
citizens. All the Cretans were ſubje& to their 


magiſtrates, and divided into two-dlafſes, that 
of the youths, and that of the men of mature 
age (x). The former conſiſted: of young men 
. who. had attained their ſeventeenth. year, and 
the ſecond of men of riper age (y). The 


(x) The firſt claſs were called Andreia, and anſwered 
to the Pheidicia of the Lacedemonians. Theſe: two 
names were alſo: given to the public places where the 
Cretans and Spartans made their repaſts in common, 
and where they diſcourſed of affairs of ſtate; anciently, 
theſe aſſemblies were named, even at L. Andreia. 
Ariſtotle. 

(0 The ſecond claſs were called Agelas (company). 
This name was given alſo to the buildings where the youths 


met together to take their ones: in public, 
I | ſociety 


ra TT as. 


ſociety of men made their repaſts in common, 


in certain public edifices, where the chief, 


the magiſtrate, the poor, and the rich, ſeat- 
ed together, all eat and drank alike; a veſſel 
filled with wine and water (z), which was 
paſſed from one to the other, was the only 
drink for the whole company, and the aged 
men alone had the privilege of demanding 
an addition of wine. The Cretans' were cer- 
tainly too wiſe to be unacquainted with the 
power of beauty, as a woman preſided at 
each table (a), who took publicly the beſt 
of every thing, and diſtributed it to thoſe 
who had ſignalized themſelves by their cou- 
rage in battle, or their wiſdom in coun- 
<il. This honourable diſtinction, far from 
_ cauſing jealouſy, excited emulation in every 
breaſt, to render themſelves' worthy of the 
fame reward. Near the place where the citi- 
zens aſſembled (), two tables, called he 5. 
pitable, were prepared, to which all travel- 
lers and ſtrangers, who preſented themſelves, 
were admitted; a particular houſe was like- 
wiſe ſet apart for them, where they might paſs 
the night. 1 
(2) Doſiadas, 


(a) Doſiadas. 
(5) Doſiadas. Euſtathius. 
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To provide for the expences of the ſtate, 
every eitizen was obliged to bring into the 
common ſtock the tenth part of his revenues; 
the general diſtribution of which was veſted 
in the prefects of the cities. © In Crete,” 
ſays Ariſtotle, © a certain part of the fruits 
* of the earth, the flocks, the revenues of the 
e ſtate, and the impoſts is conſecrated to the 
e Gods, and the reſt diſtributed to the dif- 
* ferent claſſes into which the inhabitants 
* are divided; ſo that men, women, and 
children, are maintained at the public ex- 
„ pence.” 


(c) After dinner, the chiefs were accuf- 


tomed to converſe together, and to con- 

ſult on the affairs of the republic; they then 
recounted heroic actions performed in bat- 
tle; celebrated the courage of the mot illuſ- 
trious of their warriors, and exhorted the 
young men to valour. (d) Theſe aſſem- 
blies were the firſt ſchool of infancy. At 
ſeven years old, the bow was put into the 


hands of the Cretan youth, who from that 


() Doſiadas. 
(4) Euſtathius (in Odyſſ.) ſays, the Cretans after dinner 
conſulted on public affairs: They afterwards diſcourſed of 
war, celebrated the exploits of their warriors, and exhorted 
the young men to imitate their heroic actions. | 


moment. 
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moment was received into the ſociety of: the 
men, which he did not quit before the age 
of ſeventeen, There, ſeated on the ground, 
and clad in a ſimple garment which ſerved 
him the whole year, he attended on the old 
men, and liſtened in ſilence to their counſels ; 
his youthful heart took fire at the recital of 
high deeds of arms, and he ardently pant- 
ed to atchieve the like. (e) He became ha- 
bituated to ſobriety and temperance; and hav- 
ing inceſſantly before his eyes examples of 
moderation, wiſdom, and patriotiſm, the ſeeds 
of every virtue were implanted in him, even 
before he knew the uſe of reaſon. | 
- He was early inured to arms and to fa- 
tigue , that he might be able to endure 
heat and cold, to climb mountains and preci- 
pices, and bear with reſolution the blows and 
wounds he might receive in the gymnaſia, or in 
battle. But his education was not confined to 
the gymnaſtic exerciſes ; he was taught to ſing, 
ina peculiar kind of air (g), the laws written 


(%) Strabo, lib x. 

(/) Strabo, lib. x. The laws of Crete, ſays Ck exer- 
ciſed the youth in hunting, running, and ſupporting heat and | 
cold, hunger and thirſt. WT 

| (2 Strabo, lib. x. ſays, that the laws of Crete were 
written in verfe, the meaſure of which was very 


confined. 


in 


- CY nA 
in verſe, that the pleaſure of muſic might 


impreſs. them more deeply on his memory, 


and prevent him from pleading ignorance, 
ſhould, he offend againſt them: he next learned 
hymns in honour of the Gods, and poems 
compoſed in the praiſe; of their heroes, When 
he had attained his ſeventeenth year, he 
auitted the ſociety of the men, and entered into 
the claſs of the youth. | 5 

| The education of theſe; continued on the 
ſame, plan; they exerciſed. themſelves in hunt- 
ing, wreſtling, and fighting with their com- 


panions, while martial airs were played on 


the lyre (5), and they were obliged to obſerve 


exact time. Theſe, exerciſes. were not always 
without danger, as iron weapons were ſome- 
times, made uſe of (i). But the Pyrrhic dance, 


invented in Crete (&), was that in which the 


youth were moſt ambitious to excel; the 
dancers wore the warlike dreſs, which was 


() Athenzus, lib. xii, The Lacedzmonians charge the 
enemy to the ſound of the flute; the Cretans to that of the 
lyre. 

(i) Strabo, lib. x. 


(4) Diodorus, lib. v. Dionyſius Halicarnaſf. lib. vii. 


Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. Strabo, lib. x. ſays, that this dance 
was invented in Crete. Nicholas Damaſcenus ſays that the 


inventor of it was Pyrrhicus of Cydon. 
| a ſhort 
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a ſhort and light looſe jacket, that deſcended 


only to the knee, and was faſtened with a 
girdle that went twice round the waiſt ; they 
wore alſo the buſkin, were completely armed, 
and imitated various military evolutions to 
the ſound of inſtruments. 4 The Lacedæ- 
4 monians and Cretans,” ſays Libanius (/), 
* cultivated dancing with the utmoſt ardour ; 
* they conſidered it as a neceſſary exerciſe 


.«< enjoined by the laws; and it was almoſt as 
« diſhonourable to neglect it, as to . their 


* poſt in the day of battle.“ * 
(in) The opulent Cretans, and thoſe of 
an illuſtrious birth, were permitted to form 
ſocieties of young men of their own age, 
and among theſe the contention was, who 
ſhould have the moſt numerous company. 
In general, the father of the young man 
who had collected them was their chief; he 
was ta inſtru theſe warlike youths, to exer- 
ciſe them in running and hunting, and to be- 

{tow rewards, or inflia puniſhments. 


(!) Liban. Orat. pro Saltatoribus. 
(n) Strabo, lib. x. Theſe companies, as 1 have faid, 
were called Agelas. 


ON 


ON GR E E C E. 
Friendſhip was highly h6noured among the 


Cretans; But, ſays Strabo (n), © their 


« manner of loving is very extraordinary. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
60 


660 


Inſtead of gentle perſuaſion, they em- 
ploy violence to gain friends. He who 
has a ſecret paſſion for a young man of 
his own age, and is deſirous of attaching him 
by indiſſoluble ties, forms the project of 
carrying him off; which he imparts to 
his companions three or four days before 
he intends to execute it. The latter can 
neither conceal him, nor hinder him from 
going out, as that would ſeem to imply 
in them an avowal that he did not merit 
ſuch exceſs of love, On the day appoint- 
ed they meet together, and if the raviſher 
appears to them to poſſeſs equal or ſuperior 
merit to his favourite, they at firſt pre- 
tend to oppoſe the intended violence, in 
compliance with the law; but afterwards 
favour it with joy: if, on the contrary, they 
do not judge him worthy of the choice 
he has made, they prevent him from exe- 
cuting his deſign. This pretended reſiſtance 
continues until the young man has con- 
ducted his prize to the aſſembly of which he 
{n) Strabo, lib. x. 
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is a member. They do not. conſider him 
as the moſt amiable who ſurpaſſes others in 
beauty, but him who is moſt GR 
by modeſty and bravery. „ Lay 

«© The raviſher loads his young dend 
with favours, and accompanies him where- 
ever he deſires; he is followed by thoſe 
who have favoured the enterprize, and 
conducts him from feſtival to feſtival, pro- 
cures him the pleaſures of the chaſe and 
good cheer, and, after endeavouring for 


two months to win his heart by every 


poſſible means, he brings him back to the 
city, and is obliged to reſtore him to his 
parents. But, previous to this, he preſents 
him with a warrior's dreſs, an ox, and a 
vaſe, which are the cuſtomary and pre- 
ſcribed gifts. Sometimes his generoſity ex- 
tends ſtill further, and he beſtows on him 
ſumptuous preſents, to the expence of 
which his companions contribute. The 
youth then facrifices the ox to Jupi- 
ter, and gives an entertainment to thoſe 
who aſliſted in carrying him off. He de- 
clares' whether he will accept the friend- 
ſhip of him who has been at ſo much trou- 
ble to gain his eſteem ; and if he has reaſon 

to 
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< to complain of any part of his conduct, he 
is at liberty to renounce a friend unworthy 
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of the name, and to n his ls 


ment. _ | 
„It would be Po ee? + [60d Manny 


for a handſome young man, of illuſtrious 


birth, to be without a friend, as the fault 


would be imputed. to his morals. They who 
have been carried off receive public honours. 
They have. the privilege of the firſt places 
in the public aſſemblies, and are allowed to 
wear the dreſs they owe to affection and 
eſteem, during the remainder of their lives ; 
which diſtinctive mark is a public proof 
they have enjoyed a friendſhip eſtcomed fo 
honourable.  __.. 

„When the young men had . their 
exerciſes, and attained the age appointed by 
the laws, they entered into the claſs of men 
of mature age. Being now become members 


of ſociety, they had the right of voting in 


the national aſſemblies, and might be ad- 


vanced to all the employments of the repub- 


lic. At this period they were obliged. to 
marry ; but before they brought home their 
wives, they waited till they were qualified 


to manage a family.” Such, Madam, were 


the 
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the leading features of the Cretan government. 
„ The legiſlator,” ſays Strabo, * juſtly con- 
„ fidered liberty as the greateſt bleſſing cities 
can poſſeſs; ſince that alone ſecures the pro- 
„ perty of the citizens, of which ſlavery is 
the certain deſtruction. The ſlave poſſeſſes 
© no property, not even that of his perſon. 
4 Tt is incumbent on all men, therefore, to 
« preſerve their liberty, the ſureſt foundation 
of which is concord; and we ſee it every 
«© where flouriſh, when the ſeeds of diflenfion 
are deſtroyed. Diſcord almoſt always ori- 
« ginates in the thirſt of riches, and the love 
« of luxury. If for theſe we ſubſtitute fru- 


. gality, moderation and equality, we ſhall 


« eradicate envy, hatred, injuſtice, and the 
« paſſions moſt injurious to ſociety.” | 
This is preciſely what the Cretan legiſlator 
effected; and hence that wealthy, proſperous 
and powerful republic received ſuch well- 
deſerved encomiums from the moſt cele- 
brated philoſophers of Greece. But the 
greateſt honour to Crete was, that her laws 
furniſhed Lycurgus with the mode} of thoſe 
inſtitutions which he eſtabliſhed at Lacedx- 
mon. 45 „„ 
1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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| TE republic of Crete, which, as you 


have ſeen, Madam, was as ancient as the ſiege 


of Troy, ſtill flouriſhed in the time of Julius 


Cæſar. We know of no other of ſo long con- 


tinuance. The legiſlator, founding the happi- 
neſs of the Cretans on liberty, gave them laws 
and inſtitutions fitted to form men capable of 


defending their freedom (o). All the citizens | 


were ſoldiers (p), and all exerciſed and expert 
in the art of war: for we even find that fo- 
reigners reſorted to Crete, to be inſtructed in 


that art. Philopcemen,” ſays Plutarch (2). 


* not enduring to remain inactive, and ar- 


2 dently deſirous of acquiring knowledge in 


„ the profeſſion of arms, embarked for Crete; 
„where having exerciſed himſelf among that 


bo Ariſtot, Polit. lib. vii. * Crete as greater part o the 
laws had relation to war. = * 
(p) Plato, de Legibus, lib. i. The Cretan legiſlator 
framed both his public and private laws to have a reference 


to war, becauſe victory aſſured to the victors the n 1 


the vanquiſhed. 


(4) 8 in Vita Philopœm. | 
N «© warlike 
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“ warlike people, well verſed in every mi- 
„ litary art, and accuſtomed to lead a frugal 
and auſtere life, he returned to the Achæans, 
and ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
knowledge he had acquired, that he was 
immediately appointed general of the ca- 
4 valry.” 1 ' 

On the other band.: the legiſlator, aa | 
that conqueſts were uſually only acts of vio- 
lence and . injuſtice, . which frequently en- 
feebled, and almoſt always corrupted the mo- 
rals pf the victorious nation, endeavoured to 
prevent the Cretans from endeavouring to 
ſubdue foreign countries. The abundant pro- 
ductions of their iſland were ſufficient to ſup- 
phy every real want, and they had no need of 
foreign riches, which, together with com- 
merqe, would have. introduced luxury, and all 
its attendant- vices. He knew how to in- 
ſpire his nation with a diſregard for theſe: ſu- 
perfluities, without expreſsly forbidding them. 
The gymnaſtic exerciſes, which furniſhed 
ſufficient employment for the leiſure of ardent 
youth; ; the pleaſures of the chace, to which 
they. were much addicted; . friendſhip, which 
he had taught them to revere as, a divinity ; 
the public ſhows, where all the different clafſes 

e 
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of ſociety met together, and to which the wo- 


men were admitted (7); the love of equality, 
regularity, and their country, with which all 
hearts were inflamed; and the wiſe inſtitutio. is, 
which rendered the whole nation but a ſingle 
family; all conſpired to attach the Cretans to 


their, iſland, on which they found the utmoſt _ 


happineſs they could wiſh, without entertain- 
ing any deſire to ſeek. abroad an imaginary 
glory, or ſubject other nations to their power. 
From the time the government of this country 
firſt became republican, till it was attacked 
by the Romans, we never find the Cretans 
to have attempted any foreign invaſion ; an 
honour reſerved excluſively to them among all 
the people celebrated in hiſtory. Individuals, 
indeed, might ſerve in the armies of other 
ſtates: the kings and princes..of which, know- 
ing their bravery and {kill in archery, ſtrove 
who; ſhould firſt induce them to enter into 
their pay, as each was deſirous of having in 
his army a body of Cretan bowmen, ſince 


the whole world could not produce any more | 


expert (s). © The arrows of Gortyna,” ſays 
| 1 


D 


6) Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. 
0 Claudian, Tlutarch. in Pyrrh. Pauſanias in Me- 
N 2 neſſiacis, 
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Claudian, © happily directed, carry certain 
« wounds, and never miſs their aim.“ 

But though the numerous and flouriſhing 
cities of Crete did not unite to enſlave the 
neighbouring iſlands, by drenching them with 
the blood of their inhabitants, they were not 
wiſe enough to preſerve peace among them- 


| ſelves. The torch of diſcord was frequently 


lighted. The moſt powerful wiſhed to rule 
over the others. Cnoſſus and Gortyna, ſome- 
times in alliance, attacked and ſubjugated the 
neighbouring cities, and ſometimes making 
war on each other, ſaw the braveſt of their 
youth periſh in theſe civil conteſts. Lyctos 
-and Cydon oppoſed .an unſhaken barrier to 
their ambition, and preſerved their liberty. 
The latter had obtained ſuch power (5), as 
to be able to turn the ſcale in favour of which- 
ever fide it declared. Theſe civil wars occa- 
ſioned the ruin of many cities, and deluged 
with blood the country of Jupiter. | | 
To what muſt we attribute theſe inteſtine 
Arent One part of the iſland was occu- 


1918 » 


neſſiacis, atteſt the ſkill of the Cretans in the art of ſhooting 
arrows, and that foreign princes were very deſirous to 
form bodies of archers, n entirely of that nation. 


0 Strabo, lib. x. 
pied 


> nr 
pied by the Eteocretans, or native inhabitants, 
among whom were ſettled colonies from 


Athens, Sparta, Argos, and Samos (2), who 


poſſibly {till retained in their hearts the ſeeds of 
ancient animoſity, and their inveterate hatreds 


only waited a favourable opportunity to ripen 
into open violence and revenge. Perhaps too, 


the ſtrongeſt, confiding in their ſuperiority, 


were tempted to avail themſelves of their 
power, and ſubſtituted force for right; nor 
are we to forget that the Cretan youth, trained 
to military exerciſes from their infancy, were 
ever ready to betake themſelves to arms. 


Theſe probably are the reaſons which ſo often 


hurried to the combat, a people ſubject to 
the ſame laws, the ſame cuſtoms, and the 


ſame religion, Be this as it may, the Cretans, 


convinced that victory depended on the una; 
nimity of their troops, magnificently adorned 
the moſt beautiful young men of the army; 
and made them ſacrifice to friendſhip, before 
they engaged in battle (v). There are countries 
where, on like occaſions, the commanders 


(z) Herodot. lib. iii. fays, the Samians, who built 
Cydon, erected temples there, among which was that 
of Diqyana. 5 LE 8 | 
(v) Athenæns, lib. xiii, | | 
T3635 ouzht 
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ought to be obliged. to ſacrifice-to Concord; 
and if their ' ſacrifice were ſincere, it would 
at once redound to their own glory, and pre- 
vent rivers of human' blood from —_ ſhed 
to no purpole to the ſtate. 8 

The love of war did not e in hs 
hearts of the Cretans that exquiſite ſenſibility 
which made them * cultivate and encourage 
the fine arts. The Cretans,” ſays Sozo- 
men (x), © diſplayed their munificence to 
« Homer, by giving him a thouſand crowns; 
« and glorying in a generoſity not to be ſur- 
e paſſed, preſerved the memory of their dona- 
« tion by a public inſcription.” In Crete, adds 
Ptolemy (y), men are ſtill more anxious to 
cultivate their minds, than to "exerciſe their 
bodies. Therefore, when diſeord | reigned 
among them, the voice of wiſdom, and the 
charms of poetry, brought them back to rea- 
ſon. Thales of Gortyna (z), the inſtructor of 
Lycurgus, was one of their moſt celebrated 
philoſophers, poets, . and . and he 


(x) Sozomen. Hiſt. Eccleſ. in "Sf 

(y) Ptolem. in Tetrab. lib. ii, 

(z) Pauſanias, in Atticis, ſays, that this Thales was 
of Gortyna. Diogenes Laertius aſſerts, that he lived in 
the time of Lycurgus and Homer. Strabo, lib. x. ſeems 
10 confirm this opinion. | 


ſucceſsfully 
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ſucceſsfully applied his knowledge and talents 


to reſtor& concord to his fellow titizens (a). 


His poetry confiſted' of diſecurſes in verſe, 


50 exhorting the people to unanimĩty and obe. 
* dience to- their ſuperiors; he poſſeſſed the 
art of conveying in the moſt 'harmonious 


* metre, the moſt ſolid and benefictal inſtruc- 


« tion. $0 great vas the effect of his poetry, 


< that his hearers, who found their under- 


© ſtanditigy heart, and ears; equilly/perfuaded 


and charmed, gradually ſuffered all! their 


© animoſity to ſubſide; and enamoured with 
the bleſſings df peace, which he painted in 
&. the moſt lively colours, forgot their inteſtine 
„ hatreds,'-and ranged themſelves under the 
« ſtandard'of concord.” It is faid that this 
ſage invented the arts appropriated to the mili- 
1125 e and the Cretan e _ Men, 
2113 Ale Sov O27 -over 
X. RSS 1 

(a) Plutarch, in « Vita Lycurg. y ON n 
(3) The Scholiaſt' on Pindar ( Pyth. Od. 2. ) fays that 
theſe dances were inſtituted by the Curetes. Strabo (lib. x.) 
is of the ſame opinion; he adds, however, that Thales in- 
vented the Cretan Rhytmus. Nicholas Damaſcenus, and 
Marius Plotius (de Metris), attribute the i invention of the 
armed Pyrrhic to Pyrrhicus of Cydon. "May we not recon- 


cile theſe authors by ſuppoſing the Curetes to have been the 


firlt inſtitutors of the military dances ; that Pyrrhicus in- 
vented 
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over whom poetry and muſic had ſuch power, 
could not be enemies to pleaſure ;. and we ac- 
cordingly find it to have been, a, cuſtom with 
them to mark their happy days by white 
| ſtones and their unhappy ones with black (c). 
At the end of the year, they examined the 
number of theſe ſtones, and only eſteemed 
themſelves to have lived the days denoted by 
the white ones, as they eſtimated the length of 
life only by its enjoyments. Hence the inſcrip- 
tion frequent on their tombs: He liued, ſo many 
ba a he exiſted, ſo many... „ N 0 
In minds of Lenlibilty und generoſity, a | 
] love of glory is eaſily awakened, The Gretans 
reſorted to all the celebrated ſolemnities of 
Greece, and bore away the palm in the 
Olympic, Nemean, and Pythian games (4); 
others, who were favourites of the Muſes, 
turned into heroic verſe the oracles of the 
prophets, and compoſed Poems to celebrate 
the great deeds of heroes 05. Several diſtin- 
guiſhed 


( 


vented that particular one which bore "hls name, and that 
Thales compgſed the airs, or adapted new muſic to them. 
(c) Cornutus, on the ſecond Satire of Perſius. 
(A) Such as Ergoteles of Cnoffus, celebrated by Pindar, | 
Ode xii. 


(e) Jophon of Cnoſſus put into | heroic rerſe the . | 
| of 


ON GCN FTG 
guiſhed themſelves as hiſtorians (F). It is ſaid, 
that the moſt ancient conteſt was that in which 
2 prize was propoſed to the poet who beſt 
| ſhould ſing a hymn, to Apollo, and in which 
the victory was adjudged to Seer of 
Crete (g). N 

Time, 1 bas. e almoſt all 
hols works; and if Pindar had not immor- 
taliſed ſome of thoſe Cretans who were victors 

in the Grecian games, 'we ſhould, not- at pre- 
ſent even know their names. The temple of 
Diana, at Epheſus, built by Cteſiphon, and 
his ſon Metagenes, both Cretans, has not 
proved more durable (). This noble buildin g 
was, of the Ionic order (i); and to the beauty of 


of the Prophets. Pauſanias,,—Rhianus of Bena wrote ſeveral 
books in verſe, and compoſed ſeveral poems, Stephanus. - 

/ Dictys of Cnoſſus accompanied Idomeneus into 
TProas, and wrote the hiſtory of that famous ſiege which 
Homer has rendered ſo celebrated. Joannes Tzerzes. — 
Lucillus of Tarrha wrote a f the . of the 
Argonauts, &c. a 

(2) Pauſanias, in Phocicis. 

(5) Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 37. Cieſphen of Cnoſſus was 
celebrated for the admirable ſkill he diſplayed in — 
the temple of Diana at Epheſus, | 

(i) Vitruvius, lib. ii. | 5 
the 
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the marble, the elegance of the architects 
the majeſty of the edifice, and the inimitable 
perfection of the whole, was added a folidity 
which alone could add value to ſo grand a 


deſign. The names of the artiſts who built 
it have deſcended to poſterity, though the 


marbles, columns, and ornaments, which ren- 


dered them immortal, have been diſperſed or 


deſtroyed, leaving ſcarcely the ſlighteſt trace 


: remaining of one of the ſever” wotders of 
the world. n et 


Nations paſs away from off the mats like 


the monuments of their power, and after a 


few centuries, with difficulty can we diſeover, 
in their deſcendants, the veſtiges of their an- 
cient character. Some ſubſiſt longer than 
others, and we are able almoſt always to calcu- 
late their duration by the wiſdom of their laws, 


and the fidelity with which they are obſerved. 
The republic of Crete, eſtabliſhed on the 


ſolideſt foundations, for ten centuries knew ; 
no foreign maſter, and bravely repelled the 


attacks of every foreign prince who attempted 


to enſlave her. But at length the fatal period 
arrived when the Romans, elated with their 
victories, and proud of their power, aſpired 


to the — of the world, and would no 
\ longer 
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longer admit of any diſtinction among the | 
| ſurrounding: nations, but that of ſlaves or ſub- 
jects (4). © Florus does not diſſemble that am- 
bition, and the deſire of ſubjecting the famous 
country of Jupiter, were the only motives 
which induced the Romans to attack Crete. 
Should we inquire into the real cauſe of 
the Cretan war,” ſays he, it muſt be con- 
„ fefſed, it was entered into only from the 
«<;defire of. ſubjugating that celebrated iſland ; 
Crete was ſuppdſed to have favoured Mi- 
* thridates; and Rome revenged the pretended 
< inſult, by declaring war againſt her. Marcus 
% Antonius (/) (the father of the triumvir) 
55. ſailed on this expedition, perſuaded he ſhould 
* make an eaſy conqueſt ; but his meanneſs 
* and preſumption met with deſerved puniſſi- 
“ment. The enemy cut off the greater part 
of his fleet, and hung up their priſoners to 
<« the maſts; after which they returned nes 
e phant into their harbours,” _ 
Rome never mee a defeat. No ſooner 


722 Florus, lib. iii. 

(!) Marcus Antonius was appointed to guard all the mari- 
time coaſts of the Roman empire. He periſhed i in Crete, 
where he loft his honour. : 


was 
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was the Macedonian war ended, then ſhe 
armed for vengeance, and' ſent Quintus Me- 
tellus with a formidable armament - againſt 
Crete (n). He met, however, with a very ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance. Panarus and Laſthenes, two 
experienced commanders, having aſſembled 
twenty thouſand men, of determined courage, 
and ardent in the cauſe of their country, 
withſtood for three ſucceſſive years the 
arms of the Romans; who were not able to 
gain poſſeſſion of the iſland, till they had de- 
ſtroyed its braveſt warriors. They loſt there 
a great number of men, and with the utmoſt 
difficulty obtained a bloody victory. The 
fortune of Rome, at length, triumphed, and 
the firſt care of the conqueror was, to aboliſh 
the laws of Minos (n), and ſubſtitute thoſe of | 
Numa. The ſenſible and judicious Strabo (o) 
complains of this ſeverity, and ſays, that in 
his time the Cretan inſtitutions were no longer 
obſerved, becauſe the Romans had compelled 
the conquered provinces to adopt their laws. 
Still more effectually to ſecure to themſelves 


(mn) Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. | | 
() Paulus Diaconus, Hiſt. Miſc. lib. vi. 
(o) Strabo, lib. x. | 


the 
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the poſſeſſion of the iſland, they ſent a numerous 
colony to Cnoſſus (p). 5 

From that period to the preſent time, Ma- 
dam, that is to ſay, during a ſpace of nine- 
teen hundred years, the Cretans have ceaſed 
to be à nation, and have gradually loſt their 
courage, their virtues, their ſciences, and 
their arts. This deplorable debaſement can 
only be attributed to the extinction of their 
liberty. So true is it, that man is born for 
liberty, and that, deprived of this ſupport, 
which he has received from nature to ſuſtain 
his weakneſs, his genius expires, and his cou- 
rage languiſhes, till he ſinks to the wen point 
of degradation. | 

(7) The iſland of Crete, together with the 
little kingdom of Cyrene on the coaſt of Lybia, 
compoſed a Roman province, which at firſt 
was governed by a Proconſul, afterwards by 
a Queſtor and an Aſſeſſor (7); and, at length, 
as we learn from Suetonius, by a Conſul (6). 
This iſland was one of the firſt which received 
the light of the Goſpel. The Chriſtian faith 


) Idem, ibid. 
() Idem, lib. xvii. 
(r) Dion. 


(-) Suetonius, in Vita Veſpaſiani, 
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was planted there by St. Paul; and his Uiſciple 
Titus, whom he left to bring to perfection the 
good ſeed he had ſown, was the firſt biſhop. 
Under the reign of Leo, Crete contained 
twelve biſhoprics (5), all. ſubordinate. to the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople (2). Conſtantine 
divided the province of Crete and Cyrene in 
the diſtribution he made of the empire. Leav- 
ing three ſons, Conſtantius, Conſtantine, and 
Conſtans ; he gave to the former Thrace and 
the Eaſt; to the ſecond, the kingdom of the 
Weſt; and to the third, the iſland of ee 
Africa, and Illyria. 

(sv) When Michael Balbus was in poſſellon 
of the throne of Conſtantinople, the revolt of 
Thomas, which continued three years, cauſed 
him to neglect the other parts of the empire. 
The Agarenians, an Arab nation, who had 
conquered the fineſt provinces of Spain, toox 
advantage of this opportunity, to fit out a con- 
ſiderable fleet, and, after having pillaged the Cy- 


(2) Theſe biſhoprics ranked in the following order, as 
we ſee in the Novel of the Emperor Leo: Gortyna, Cnofſus, 
Arcadia, Cherroneſus, Aulopotamos, Agrium, Lampa, Cydo- 
nia, Hiera, Petra, Sitea, Ciſſamo. 

(#) Zozim. lib. u. 
(v) Conſtant. Porphyrogenit. de adminiſtrando Imperio, 


cap. Xii. = 
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elades, they attacked the iſland of Crete, where 
they; eſtabliſhed themſelves almoſt without re- 
ſiſtance. To ſecure their conqueſts, they built 
a fortreſs, which they called Khandak (i. e. an 
| intrenchment), and which name by the Vene- 
tians was ſoftened, into Candia. From this 
citadel the Barbarians made incurſions into 
every part of the iſland, ſpreading terror and 
deſolation wherever they came; and, at length, 
made themſelyes maſters of all the cities and 
towns, except Cydon. Michael in vain en- 
deavoured to drive them from the iſland; nor 
was the emperor Baſilius the Macedonian more 
fortunate; they defeated him in a bloody 
battle; but one of his generals, having been 
more ſucceſsful, impoſed on them a tribute. 
At the expiration of ten years, the Arabs re- 
fuſed to pay the ſum ſtipulated, and it was: 
reſerved to Nicephorus Phocas (x), who after- 
wards became emperor, to deliver this beauti- 
ful iſland from the yoke of the infidels. He 

landed there with a numerous army, attacked 
them with great. bravery, and defeated them 
in ſeveral battles ; till at length the Saracens, 
no longer daring to keep the field againſt this 
formidable opponent, ſhut themſelves up in 
_ (x) Murtius. | 


their 


” LETTERS 
their fortreſſes. Phocas, provided with all the 
warlike machines neceſſary for ſieges, took 
their places of ſtrength one after the other, 
and forced them even in Khandak, their me- 
tropolis, and laſt ſtrong hold. After a cam- 
paign of nine months, he entirely reduced the 
iſland, made the king Curup, and his lieu- 
tenant Anemas, priſoners, and reſtored to the 
empire a province which had been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the infidels during one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven years. It remained ſubject to 
the emperors of Byzantium till the time of 
Baldwin earl of Flanders, who, ' raiſed to their 
throne, magnificently rewarded : Boniface, 
marquis of Montferrat, for the ſuccours he 
brought him, by creating him king of Theſſa- 
lonica, and adding the iſland of Crete to his 
dominions. By this nobleman, who was 
more greedy after wealth than ambitious of 
glory, it was ſold to the nnn in 
1194 (0). 

Under the wiſe laws of this great republic, | 
Crete again began to revive. The people en- 
joyed the bleſſings of a mild government, and, 
encouraged by their maſters, applied them- 
ſelves to commerce and agriculture. Travel- 


{y) La Guerra Cretenſe. | 
lers 
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lers received. from the Venetian governors 


every. aſſiſtance they could deſire, for extend- 
ing and perfecting inquiries. beneficial to man- 
kind. Belon, the naturaliſt, ſpeaks, in terms 
of the higheſt gratitude and commendation, of 
the ſervices rendered him by them, and gives 
an intereſting deſcription. of the flouriſhing 
ſtate, of. the ae 3 N he tra» 
velled.. 1 „ Woof: 
The ſeat of. ba: was. . at 
Candia,/ where. the magiſtrates and members 
| of the council reſided. The ſupreme autho- 
rity was veſted in the Proveditor General, 
whoſe 5 | eee over the whole r - 
dom. . 
. Venice. * in 5 poſſebon e of FA 
during five centuries and a half, when, at the 
8 time that Gornaro occupied the moſt i important 
poſt, dhe ſtarm began to gather on the ſide of 
Conſtantinople: The Turks, for a; whole 
year, had;heen aſſembling. x. prodigious; arma- 
ment, and deceived the Bailli by Fegg 
him it was, intended againſt Malta. But in 
164 5, in the midſt of profound peace, they ſud- 
denly invaded Crete with a fleet of four hun- 
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diers, under the command of four Pachas (2). 
The Emperor Ibrahim, who gave orders for 
this expedition, had no plea for undertaking 
it. He, however, had recourſe to the uſual 


arts of eaſtern perfidy. To impoſe: upon the 


Venetian Senate, he loaded their ambaſſadors 


with preſents; ordered his fleet to proceed as 
far as Cape Matagan, as if quitting the Archi- 


pelago, and poſitively aſſured the governors 
of Tine and Cerigne, 'that the republic had 
nothing to fear for her poſſeſſions ; yet, at the 
very moment the Porte was making ' theſe 
proteſtations, the fleet ſailed into the gulph 
of Canea, and paſſing between that place and 
Saint Theodore, proceeded to form a landing 
below the river of Platania. - Such indeed has 
ever been the manner in which the Turks 
have acted towards the people they wiſhed: to 
ſubjugate. Fraud and force are the two means 
they employ to accompliſh their deſigns; but 


the time is certainly not far diſtant, when 


() The Captain Pacha, by birth a Croat, who com- 
manded the fleet; the Pacha who' commanded by land, 
and was to conduct the ſiege; Haſſian Pacha, Beglier Bey 
Sf Romelia, who was the, felt that entered the walls of 
Babylon; and Amurat Pacha, Aga of the Janiſſaries. 


* 24 : 
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they will be compelled to reſtore their OR 
conqueſts, as e e bie 

The Venetians, not expodiing this maden 
buten had made no preparations for de- 
fence, and the Turks landed without the leaſt 
reſiſtance.” The little iſland of St. Theodore 
is but a league and a half from Canea, and only | 
three quarters of a league in circumference. 
Here the Venetians' had- erected two forts, 
one called Turluru, on the top of the ſteepeſt 
cliff, and the other hamed St. Theodore, lower 
down. It was of the utmoſt importance for 
the invaders to poſſeſs themſelves of this 
rock, which might have greatly incommoded 
their ſhips. , They loſt no time, therefore, 
in commencing. the attack, which they car- 
ried on with vigour. The former of theſe 
fortreſſes had neither cannon nor  foldiers, 
and was taken without firing a gun. Tue 
ſecond bad only a garriſon of ſixty men, 
but they defended themſelves to the laſt extre- 
mity ; ; and when the Turks entered it, they 
found only ten ſoldiers remaining, whoſe heads 
were  barbaroully ſtruck of Ke order of the 
Captain Pacha. 
* Maſters of this important poſt, as va; as 
of the Lazaret, a rock ſituated half a league 
| "7 Oz | from 
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from Canea, the Turks blockaded the; city. by 
ſea, and ſurrounded it with lines of jcircum- 
vallation-by land. General Corgaro, was thun- 
der-ſtruck, on learning that, the, enemy had 
made a deſcent.  /Thg,, whole-;iſland; contained 
only a body of three thouſanq five hundred 
infantry, and a ſmall; number. of horſe; and 


he knew. that the beſieged. town, had, onl ly a 
_ thouſand, regular troops for its defence, and a 


few citizens, able, to bear arms. He ſent in- 
ſtant advice of his diſtreſs to Venice, and took 
his poſt at the harbour, that he might be more 
at hand to ſuccour the beſieged. He threw 
about... two hundred and. fifty, men into the 
town, before the enemy could get thejr lines 


| completed, and often attempted, but in vain, 


to introduce new reinforcements. T he Turks 
approaching the hoop « of the Place, had « Ro 
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beſieged bravely x returned 


their, fire, and made them pay, dearly f for a few 
doubtful ſuccelles,,, General Cornaro endea- 


voured to arm the Orocks,: and ally of 
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of f proweſhaike no more: tlie moment they aw 
the enemy, and heard the thunder of the artih. 
lery; they ſlihmefully took to flight, nor Wäs it 
poſſible to make a ſingle man of them ſnd re. 
% While the Senate of Venice were: delibe. 
rating on the meanss of iſaving Candia, and 
Buſted im fitting out ä ilfleet; the Maho- 
metan generals laviſhed the blood of their 
foldiers, to bring their enterprize to a glorious 
termination : they had already: loſt twenty 


| thouſand warriors in the different engage- 
ments 3 butt they had deſcended-into the foſſes, 
and dug under the ramparts thoſe frightful 8885 


tavities, in;which the powder confined burſts 
wittanthorrble-explofionz' and-overturns forts 
of the greateſt folidity, '+ They played bf one 


of theſe mines under the buſtion of St. Deme- 


trius, which blew up a:cgreat part of the 
wall, andb ſwallowed: call its defenders-. The 


aflailants inſtantly mounted the breach, ſabre 


in handyn and, profiting by the general con- 
| ſternationy/ made themſelves! maſters of that 


poſt. .- The beſieged, recovered from their 


fright, : fell upon them with une xampled in- 
tepidity. o About four hundred Venetian: 
ruſhed on two thouſand Turks, already in 
poſſeſſion of the 9 and . Phihed them 
PITS with 
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with ſo, much ardour and obſtinacy, as; to 
make prodigious ſlaughter, and force the 


remainder into the ditches. In this extremity 
every body fought; the monks carried i the 


muſket; women, forgetting- the delihacy of 


their ſex, appeared in the midſt of the. defend; 
ants, either to aſſiſt in ſupplying them with 
arms, or to wield them themſelves againſtꝭ the 
enemy; and ſeveral of theſe glorious * 
e their ves“ : 1 och one 
During fifty days the hain held out againſt 
the whole forces of the Turks; and even at the 
laſt moment, if the Venetins: had ſept a fleet 
to its ſuccour, the kingdom of Candia would 
have been ſaved. They could not, undoubt- 
edly, be ignorant of the following fact: The 
north wind blows full into the gulph of Ca- 


nea, and when ſtrong, the ſea runs very high. 
It is then impoſſible for any ſquadron, how- 
ever numerous, to form in line of battle 19 
. wait an enemy. Had the Venetians | ſat | ſail 


from Cerigne with this favourable wind, they 
would have reached Canea in five hours, and 


entered the harbour in full ſail, without firing 


a ſhot, or the poſſibility of being oppoſed by 
a ſingle Turkiſh veſſel, which could not! move 


without endangering their * on the coaſt, 
and 


* 


* 
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and daſhing to pieces on the ſurrounding 
ſhoals,, Inſtead of executing ſuch a plan, ſug - 
geſted by the very nature of the ſituation, 
they ſent a few galleys, which not daring to 
double Cape Spada, coaſted along the ſouthern 


| ſhore of the iſland, and failed of effecting the 


purpoſe intendet. 
The garriſon of Canea, acſpairing, of fac. 
cours which had been long delayed, ſeeing three 


breaches open, by which the infidels might 
eaſily mount to the aſſault, overcome with fa- 


tigue, and covered with wounds, reduced to 
five hundred men, whom it was neceſſary to 


diſperſe over walls of half a league's circum- 


ference, eyery where undermined, at length 
demanded a capitulation. They obtained the 


moſt honourable conditions; and after two 
months glorious defence, which coſt the Turks 
fire and twenty thouſand men, marched out 
of the place with all the honours of war. 


„ he citizens who did not chooſe to remain 
had permiſſion, to, withdraw; ; and the Turks, 
contrary to. their cuſtom, executed the conven- 


tion with tolerable fidelity, . | 
The Venetians, after the capture of Canea, 


retired to Retimo; and the Captain Pacha 
proceeded to lay ſiege to the Caſtle of La 
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lowed by the loſs of Retimo (a). 


T © Tra 

Sude, ſituated at the entrance of the bay, on 
a rock about a quarter of a league in circum- 
ference. He raiſed batteries, and endeavoured, 
but without effect, to make a breach in the ram- 
parts. Deſpairing to carry it by force, he left 
troops to continue the blockade, and marched 
towards Retimo. This town, without walls, 
was defended by a citadel, built on an emi- 
nence that commanded the harbour, into 


which General Cornaro had retired. At the 


approach of the enemy, he drew his men out of 


the citadel, and waited for them in the open 


feld. During the action he expoſed his per- 
ſon without reſerve, and fought in the ranks 
to encourage his ſoldiers. A glorious death was 
the reward of his bravery ; ; but his fall \ 1 15 fol- 

The Turks, by landing freſh | troops in the 
iſland, introduced the plague, which almoſt 
conſtantly accompanies | their armies, This 
dreadful diſtemper made 4 rapid progreſs from 
day to day, and, like devouring flame, ex- 


terminated the greateſt part of the inhabit- 
ants 0). The nn terrified at 1 , = 


(a) Etat general de n. ene, eau partie. 
(05 Idem. 4 35 81 65 F 
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| Yahes, eſcaped into the Venetian ſtates; and 
left the flland almoſt a deſerrrt. 

In 1646 cõmmenced the ſiege of em 6 of 
a much longer duration than that of Troy 


Were a fertile and brilliant” imagination, Uke 
chat of 'Homer, to collect dnto one poem tlie 
extraordinary events of this celebrated fiege, 


poſterity would be preſented with noble deeds 
of arms, magnificent ſcenes, and heroes not 
inferior to thoſe of the Iliad. Memorable 
actions are not wanting in the hiſtory of na- 
tions. Every age produces new ones; but a 
genius, like that of the father of poetry, does 
not ariſe in many ages. It would be incon- 
ſiſtent with my intention, in theſe letters, to 


enter into long details. I thall confine myſelf, 


therefore, to à curſory deſcription of the prin- 
_ cipal events which occurred during the ſiege 


of Candia. The Turks, in 1648, had made 


but little progreſs before that place they 
were trequently defeated by the Venetians, 
and ſometimes compelled to retire to Retimo. 
At this period Ibrahim was ſolemnly depoſed, 
and his eldeſt ſon, only nine years of age, 
placed on the throne, under the name of Me- 
hemet IV. But the Sultan, in the receſſes of 
bis priſon, ſtill continuing an object of in- 
3 5 3 quietude 
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quietude and alarm to the authors of the 
revolution, he was ſtrangled on the igth of 


Auguſt of the ſame year. The young em- 


peror, whoſe advancement to the throne was 
thus effected by the murder of his father, was 
himſelf, in the end, precipitated. from it, to paſs 


the remainder of his days in the obſcurity of 


a dungeon (c). The whale Ottoman hiſtory 
is nothing but one continued tiſſue of ſuch 


murders .and treaſons; but how important 


are its lefſons for all deſpots! 
In 1649, Ufſſein Pacha, who continued tha 


blockade of Candia, receiving no ſuccours 


from the Porte, was obliged to\raiſe the ſiege, 


and fly to Canea. The Venetians now kept 
the fea with a ſtrong ſquadron, and attacked 


the Turkiſh fleet in the bay of Smyrna ; burnt 


twelve ſhips, two gallies, and killed ſix thou- 
ſand men. But the infidels, ſome time after, 


having found means to land an army in 


Candia, recommenced with till greater fury 


the fiege of that city, and having gained poſ- 
ſeſſion of an advanced work, which greatly in- 


commoded the beſieged, reduced them to the 


neceſſity of blowing it up. 


(e) Aſter a reign of thirty-ſeven years, RR IV. was 


' depoſed, and canfined in a priſon. 
From 


For ang Py marr gy 
theix. enemies at the ſtraits of; the Dardanelles, 
and: defeatedytheir numerous fleets ig four fes: 
fights, in which they ſunk a great number of 
their carayelles, took, many others, and ſpread 
conſternation |. to the very walls of Conſtany 
tinople, which was filled with tumult, and. dif; 
order. The Grand Signior in, diſmay, not 
thinking himſelf in Ale a his .Ca- 
pital, with precipitation... 
iTheſe-glorious ſucceſſes "raiſed the hopes. of 
the Venetians, and, depreſſed, the courage of 
the Turks. They converted the ſiege of Can- 
dia intg a blockade, in. which they. ſuffered 
conſigerable. loſſes. . In 1659, the Sultan, to 
drivg;the Venetian fleet from, the Dardanelles, 
and ſacure a free paſſage for his ſhips, or- 
| dered kW; BEW galties to. be built at the en: 
traneę vf the ſtraits. , He commanded the Pacha 
of Cana; to, renew the ſiege of Candia, and 
make, yery effort to obtain poſſeſſion of that 
important ſortreſs. In the mean time the re- 
public of Venice, profuing by the advantages 
already gained. made ſeveral attempts,. upon 
Canea, which city, in 1669, being vigorouſly 


preſſed, was on the point of , ſurrendering, 
71174 „ when 
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when the Pacha of Rhodes, haſtening WH its 
fuccdur, threw into it à reinforcement" of two 
theufand men. He ſafely dbubled the” point 
of Caße Melec, in be nd of tlie Venetian flect; 
which,” hing becalmed off Cape "Spada; was 
ünable to make the fmalleſt motion to give 
Battle" td an inferior. —_ and rob Un of 
eee e be eee dojder 

Ki opt, the ſon and deset If the vir 
of that name who had fo long upheld the de- 
clining fortune of the Ottoman empire, know. 
ing thar the people murmured loudly at the 
lengtn of che ſiege of Candia, and dreading a 
general revolt, which muſt have proved fatal 
to him and to His maſter, left Conſtaftinople 
aboar the end of 1686, at the head of à for- 
midable army. Having eluded the vigilanee 
of the Venetian fleet "which was waiting for 
kim off Canea, he effected his landing at Palio 
Caſtro and formed his lines round Candia. 
He had under him four Pachas, and the flower 
of the Ottoman forces. Theſe troops, en- 
couraged by the preſerice and [promiſes of 
their commanders, and ſeconded by a nume - 
rous train of artillery, performed prodigies of 
valour:” All the out-works were entirely de: 
ſtroyed, and nothing remained to the beſieged 
25 but 
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but a H mple line of walls, -which, .continually 
ſhakep by the fcannon, were falling into ruins 
on exery fide; Vet, though it wil with dif 
culty be dpligyed by, poſterity, they, ill, held 
out for three years, againſt the whole forces 
of the Ottoman empire. At length they were 
about to capitulate, when the hope of ſuc- 
cours, ſent from France, again revived their 
valour, and rendered them invincible. Theſe 
ſuccours arrived on the abth of June, 1669, 
under the command of the Duke de Navailles, 
who brought with him a great number of 
French noblemen, e to + tay? n arms 
againſt the Turks. | 
The day after; aku Ang aha 2nipations 
French made a general ſally. The Duke de 
Beaufort, | admiral of France, put himſelf at 
the head of the forlorn hope. He marched 
the firſt againſt the infidels, and was followed 
by a numerous body of Infantry and cavalry. 
They ruſhed: headlong upon the enemy, at- 
tackell, forced them in their intrenchments, 
and would have obliged them to abandon their 
lines and artiſlery, but for an unforeſeen event 
which checked their courage. In the midſt 
of the action a powder- magazine blew up. 
The moſt advanced loſt their lives. The 
e : French 
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French ranks were broken, and ſeveral of their 


leaders, among whom was the Duke de Beau- 


fort, were never feet” more: © Phe ' ſoldiers 
took to flight in ' confuſion.” The Turks pur- 


ſued them, and it was with the "greateſt" dif: 
ficulty that the Duke de Navailles fegained 
the walls of Candia. The- French accuſed the 


Italians of having betrayed them, by directing 


them to ſally ſooner than they fhould have 


done, and reimbarked, in ſpite of all the entre- 
ties of the governor. Their departure decided 
the fate of the city: as only five hundred men 


remained for its defence. Moroſini capitu- 
lated with Kiopruli, to whom he gave up the 
whole iſland of Crete, excepting Sude, Gra- 


buge, and Spina Longa. The Grand Viſir 
made his entry into Candia on the 4th. of Octo- 


ber, 1670, and remained there _—_ months, 


to repair the fortifications. 

The three fortreſſes, left by treaty to the 
Venetians, remained long in their poſſeſſion ; 
but at length fell ſucceſfively into the hands 


of the enemy. Thus, after upwards of thirty 


years war, after facrificing, more than two 
hundred thouſand men, after deluging the 
iſland with rivers of Mahometan and Chriſtian 

blood, 


O"N.2GiR'Eigicis, aye. 


blood, the Porte is at preſent in undiſturbed 


poſſeſſion of Candia. 
This, Madam, is a feeble ſketch of the 


hiſtory of Crete, from the diſtant ages of an- 
_ tiquity to the Frome æra. As we are about 
to make a tour in the iſland, I ſhall next ſpeak 
to you of its commerce, government, popu- 
lation, and whatever I imagine you will think 
moſt Intereſting, 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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O have now, Madam, ne aequnine: 
ance'with the Cretans; I have laid before you 
4 ſketch of their hiſtory, and we will next 
proceed to make an excurſjon-into-ther iſland 
they inhabited, and viſit its antiquities. 

Elated with having been the birth- place of 
Jupiter, and proud of her hundred cities, 
Crete long continued more powerful than the 
other iſlands of the Mediterranean. A pre- 
ſent her glory is eclipſed. Time has not ſpared 
a ſingle one of all her cities, of which we 
ſee nothing but the ruins. That we are about 
to quit is the modern capital, and has given 
its name to the iſland. As it is ſituated on 
the ſame ſpot where ancient Heracleum for- 
merly ſtood, and is the reſidence of the great 
officers of the Ottoman government, it merits 
a particular deſcription. Y 

«© The iſle of Dia,” ſays Strabo ( 1 
« ſituated opoſite to Heracleum, the ſea-port 


C4, Strabo, lib. x. 
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of Cnoſſus. It is only three leagues and a 
half diſtant from the coaſt.” This deſcrip- 
tion is exact, and perfectly correſponds with 
the poſition of Candia, and the diſtance be- 
tween that city and the iſle of Dia, now called 
Standia. The following paſſage confirms alſo 
the opinion of thoſe who aſſert, that the ca- 
pital of Crete is built on the ruins of Hera- 
cleum (e). Cnoffus, ſituated within land, 
eat the diſtance of twenty-five ſtadia from 
c the north ſea, has for its port Heracleum.“ 
Twenty-five ſtadia are equivalent to a league, 
and it is at this diſtance from Candia, to the 
ſouth-eaſt, that we find the village of Cnofou, 
where the ruins of that once celebrated city are 
ſtill to be ſeen. „ | 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
modern Candia, the Kandahk of the Arabs, 
now occupies the ſcite of the ancient Hera- 
cleum. You have read, Madam, the princi- 
pal occurrences of the memorable ſiege this 
city ſuſtained againſt 'the whole forces of the 
Ottoman empire. The Turks have repaired 
the ravages of war. The walls, which ſur- 
round it, are more than a league in circum- 


(e) Strabo, lib. x. | 
P | ference, 
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ference, well preſerved, and defended with 
deep ditches, but covered by no out-work. 
It is, however, ſafe from an attack on the ſide 
of the ſea, as ſhips cannot EO for a want 


of water. 
Candia is the ſeat of the Turkiſh govern- 


ment. The Porte uſually ſends thither a Pacha 


with three tails. Here alſo the principal offi- 
cers, and different corps of the Ottoman ſol- 
diery, are aſſembled. This city, fo rich, 
populous, and commercial, under the Vene- 
tian government, is greatly fallen from its 


ancient grandeur. The harbour, which is a 
handſome baſon, where ſhips are ſheltered 


from every wind, is daily filling up, and is 
now only capable of receiving boats and ſmall 
veſſels, lightened of a part of their cargo. 
Thoſe freighted by the Turks at Candia are 


' obliged to proceed almoſt in ballaſt, to wait 


for their loading in the ports of Standia, whi- 
ther it is brought to them in ſmall barks. 
Theſe difficulties, which the governors do not 
endeavour to remedy, are very detrimental to 
commerce, which accordingly has extremely 

declined. | 
Candia, greatly embelliſhed by the Vene- 
tians, 


ON GRES CE my 
tians, is divided into ſtrait ſtreets, and deco- 
rated with well-built houſes, a handſome 
ſquare, and a magnificent fountain, but contains 
within its extenſive walls only a ſmall num- 
ber of inhabitants. Several quarters of the 
town are almoſt deſerted. That of the market 
is the only one in which we perceive activity 
or affluence. The Mahometans have convert- 
ed the greateſt part of the Chriſtian temples 
into moſques. They have left, however, two 
churches for the Greeks, one for the Arme- 
nians, and a ſynagogue for the Jews. The 
Capuchins have a ſmall convent, with a chapel, 
in which the French vice-conſul hears maſs ; 
for at preſent he is the only perſon of that na- 
tion who reſides at Candia, the French mer- 
chants having retired to Canea. 

To the weſt of Canea ſtretches a chain of 
mountains, deſcending from Mount Ida, the 
point of which forms the promontory of Dion. 
Before we arrive there, we find on the ſea- 
ſhore Palio Caftro, a name the modern Greeks 
give to all ancient places. Its ſituation cor- 
reſponds with that of Panormus, which lay to 
the north-weſt of Heracleum. 

The river to the weſt of Candia was an- 
ciently called the Triton, and near its ſource 


P 2 8 Minerva 
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Minerva was born of Jupiter (. A little fur- 
ther is the Loaxus; and about a league to the 
eaſt of the city the river Ceratus flows through 
a delightful valley, which, according to Strabo, 


paſſed at a ſmall diſtance from Cnoſſus. Be- 


yond is a river, I imagine to be the Therenus, 
on whoſe banks, according to the fables of 
antiquity, Jupiter celebrated his nuptials with 


Juno (gg). In the ſpace of more than half a 


league, round the walls of Candia, we do not 


meet with a fingle tree. The Turks, during 


the ſiege, cut them all down, and deſtroyed 
the gardens and orchards which environed the 
town. The country beyond abounds in corn 
and fruit-trees, and the adjacent hills, covered 


with vineyards, yield the malmſey of Mount 


Ida, worthy of a place at the tables of epi- 
cures. This wine, little known in France, is 


Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. Tradition ſays, likewife, 
that Minerva was born of Jupiter in the iſland of Crete, 
near the ſources of the TOR whence is derived the epithet 
Tritogenes. 

(g) Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. It is faid, that the ouptials 
of Jupiter and Juno were celebrated in the diſtri of Cnoſſus, 
near the river Therenus. We till fee there a temple, 
where the prieſts of the country imitate yearly, in a public 


feſtival, the ceremonies which tradition ſays were obſerved 
at theſe nuptials. | | | 


| perfumed, 
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' perfumed, of a very agreeable flavour, and in 
high eſtimation in this country. 

To-morrow, Madam, we ſhall leave Candia. 
Our company will conſiſt of twelve travellers, 
among whom are a French vice-conſul, a 
conſul, who is to enter on his office at Canea, 
ſome young merchants, janiſſaries, and others 
who travel from curioſity, We are all armed 
with muſkets, piſtols, ſabres, and ſwords. In 
a country where every thing is decided by 
force, this mode of travelling is the ſafeſt. 
The Mountaineers and Turks have a great 
reſpect for the arms of Frenchmen ; and the 
only method of being under no apprehenſion 
from their violence is, to appear well provided 
with the means of defence. We ſhall not take 
the ſhorteſt road, as we deſign to viſit the 
moſt remarkable places in the iſland. 

J have the honour to be, &c. 
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1 Candia, Madam, we directed 
our courſe towards Gortyna, and ſoon ar- 
rived at the ruins of Cnoſſus, called by the 
modern Greeks Cnofſou. This was the royal 
city of Minos, who eſtabliſhed there the ſeat 
of his empire, and there gave thoſe wiſe and 
admirable laws fo juſtly boaſted by antiquity. 
This city was a league and a half in circuit (4), 
and long continued one of the moſt celebrated 
of the iſland. United with Gortyna, it gave 
law to (i) almoſt all Crete; but falling after- 
wards into misfortunes (4), Gortyna and Lyc- 
tos profited by its decline, and Cnoſſus was 
for a time ſtript of almoſt all its ſplendour ; 
but ſoon repairing theſe loſſes, recovered part 
of its ancient power, and reſumed its ſtation 
among the moſt flouriſhing cities of Crete. 
The Romans, to ſecure their conqueſt, eſta- 
bliſhed there a numerous colony. At length, 


(hb) Strabo, lib. x. 


ci) Polybius, lib. iv. 
1 Strabo, lib. x. 
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in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Nero (Y, the whole iſland ſuffering by a 
* violent earthquake, Cnoſſus was totally de- 
„ ſtroyed. (m) The lightning, during this 
tremendous calamity, did not proceed from 
the clouds, but from the earth, and the ſea 
retreated ſeven ſtadia (). Several tombs burſt 
open, in one of which was found the work 

of Dictys of Crete, m, the events of 
the Trojan war. | 

From that time the lofty Cnoſſus, humbled 
in the duſt, has never riſen from her ruins, but 
heaps of ſtones, ancient walls half demoliſhed, 
the remains of edifices, and the name of Cno/- 
ſou, which the ſpot it ſtood on till retains, 
enable us to aſſign, with certainty, its ancient 
ſituation. Theſe ruins were, no doubt, much 
more conſiderable before the building of Can- 
dia: becauſe, as they were ſo near, it may 
well be believed the Venetians made uſe of 
them, as materials for the „ and houſes 


of that capital. 
Leaving Cnoſſou on our left, we continued 


our journey. As ſoon as we had reached the 


(!) Septimius in Epiſt. ad Arcad. 
(m) Philoftratus in Vita Apollonii. 


a) Suid | 
En, lofty 


of Saturn (o), was born there, and his tomb 
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lofty hills, which range along the foot of 
Mount Ida, on the eaſt, the country preſented 
the moſt agreeable proſpects. At different 
diſtances we diſcovered vallies clad with ver- 
dure, ſmall villages, ſituated on the banks of 
rivulets, environed with beautiful orchards, 


and interſperſed here and there with tufts 


of branching trees, which crowned the hil- 
locks. | | 

We were about four leagues to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Candia, and employed in climbing a 
very ſteep path, when our guides appriſed us 
that we were paſling near the tomb of Jupiter. 
We laboured up the mountain to view this 
ancient monument, but ſaw nothing but a 
heap of ſtones, half eaten away by time, which 
the inhabitants of the country call the tomb of 
Jupiter. 5 

Both the fables and hiſtories of antiquity 


agree that a Jupiter died, and was buried in 


the iſland of Crete. The third Jupiter, the ſon 
. 


( Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. iii. Arnob. 
lib. iv. The third Jupiter, ſon of Saturn, was buried 
in the iſland of Crete. (Theophilus, lib. i.) Jupiter, 


ſon of Saturn, who was king of Crete, has a tomb 
| = in 
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zs ſtill ſhewn there (y). Jupiter having ended 
his days in Crete, his relations and friends, in 
obedience” to his laſt commands, erected a 
temple and a tomb to his memory. This 
temple ſtill ſubſiſted in the days of Plato; but 
time, or earthquakes, have deſtroyed it. This 
philoſopher, who was well acquainted with 
the places he deſcribes, ſpeaks of it thus (79. 
„„ The road, which leads from Cnoſſus to the 
% cavern and temple of Jupiter, is very plea- 
« fant. We continually meet with alleys of 
large tufted trees, whole foliage ſhelters us 
from the ſcorching beams of the ſun. If 
«© we proceed {till further, we find woods 
of cypreſs-trees, of - ſurpriſing height and 
„ beauty; by the fide of which are delight- 
ful meadows, where travellers may repoſe, 
„ and converſe.” 1 | 
From all theſe authorities we may conclude, 


in that iſland. (Pomponius Mela, lib. ii. cap. 7.) We ſee 
in Crete a tomb, where, it is almoſt impoſſible to doubt, that 
Jupiter was buried. The inhabitants ſnew the remains of the 
inſcription, which proves the fact. (Chryſoſtom, in Epiſt. 
Pauli ad Titum.) The Cretans poſſeſs the tomb of Jupiter, 
on which we read this inſcription: Here lies Zan, who is 
called Jupiter. 

p Cedrenus. 

(9) Plato de Legibus, lib, i. 
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that a man, called Jupiter, who, by great ac- 


tions, merited well of his ſubjects, and on 
whom divine honours were beſtowed, died 


in the iſland of Crete; that a temple was 


erected to him, which has been deſtroyed by 
time; that his tomb was ſhewn with an in- 
ſcription on it, until the time of the Roman 
Emperors, and that at preſent there is to be 
ſeen, about three leagues from Cnoſſus, an 
eminence, commonly called Mount Icarus, on 


the top of which the inhabitants of the coun- 


try point out a heap of ſtones, which they 
call the tomb of Jupiter. As for the ſacred 
cavern, in which he was brought up, and to 
which Minos repaired every ninth year, to 


converſe with his father, and receive his laws, 


it may be preſumed not to have been far 
diſtant from this place (r), but we did not 


ſee it. | 
| As 


(r) The ancients almoſt always join together the cavern _ 
and the tomb of Jupiter. Plato ſays, the cave and temple of 
Jupiter : becauſe in his time the ſepulchre was embelliſhed 
with a temple. Minutius Felix ſays, Jupiter reigned in 
« Crete. . . . . We ſtill ſee his cave and tomb. The con- 
ſtant mention of the tomb and cavern together, ſeems to in- 


dicate that theſe monuments were not diſtant from each other. 
| The 
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As we deſcended the hill, we met with a 
village wedding, on its way to the neighbour- 
ing hamlet. . A great number of Greeks, 
mounted on horſes and mules, compoſed the 
eſcort of the bride, who was ſurrounded by a 
company of handſome girls. They were all 
decked out in their beſt array, and their long 
white veils fell gracefully on their ſhoulders : 
the men wore fine coloured ſaſhes, and all 
appeared extremely merry. We thought it a 
_ neceſſary piece of French politeneſs to ſalute 


the bride, and drawing up in a line, as ſhe 


paſſed, gave her a general diſcharge of muſketry. 
Thoſe among the Greeks who had arms, re- 
turned the compliment, and we ſeparated with 
mutual expreſſions of reſpect. 

We now deſcended into the plain, where, 
though it was the month of November, we 
found the heat conſiderable. We were to 
ſleep at the convent of St. George, from which 
we were ſtill three leagues diſtant, and in our 
road had to pals ſeveral ranges of hills, which 
form the baſis of Mount Ida on the eaſt. The 


The ancients place the facred cavern at the foot of Mount 
Ida. Plato defcribes it as on one ſide of Cnoſſus. The ſitua- 
tion of Mount Icarus ſufficiently correſponds with theſe ins 
dications. 

| country 
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country preſented a great variety of the moſt 
pictureſque proſpects. Sometimes, from the 
ſummit of a hill, we diſcovered an immenſe 


horizon, terminated by mountains which con- 


cealed their heads in clouds; and preſently 
ſtraying along the bottom of profound vallies, 
adorned with fruit- trees, and flowering ſhrubs, 
we ſeemed as if impriſoned by the vaſt and 
ſteep declivities on each fide. At length, 
after having continued aſcending a long time, 
we perceived at a diſtance the monaſtery of-. 
St. George, the ſight of which gave us no 
little pleafure, and we redoubled our pace. 
It was evening when we entered the court. 
The monks, at firſt, were alarmed at our num- 
ber; and the ſuperior, according to cuſtom, 


_ concealed - himſelf. But we had a perſon with 


us who was perfectly acquainted with the 
Greeks and their ſubterfuges. He addreſſed 
himſelf to ſome of the fathers, telling them, 
that we had with us the French conſul, who 
was going to Canea, and who, as he had 
great influence with thoſe in power in that 
country, was able to render effential ſervices 
to their biſhop, and all the convents in the 
iſland. They did not fail to convey this in- 
formation to the ſuperior, who inſtantly came 

| to 
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to receive and compliment us, and immediate- 
ly all the doors were thrown open to our com- 
pany. | 
We had travelled ſeven nn i 
equal to ten French ones, and our horſes were 
much tired.. As ſoon as we had alighted, ſeveral 
children came to take them by the-bridle, and 
walked them about for a quarter of an hour, 
before they put them into the ſtable, This 
cuſtom is conſtantly obſerved in Crete : they 
never ſhut up the horſes when in a ſweat, but 
always make a rule of walking them about 
| ſome time in the open air. Hence the Cretan 
horſes are ſtrong, healthy, and ſearcely ever 
tire. They boldly climb the ſteepeſt rocks, 
and deſcend the ſame into the vallies, without 
ſtumbling. The traveller's life depends on 
the ſureneſs of their footing : for he frequently 
paſſes along narrow paths on the edge of dread- 
ful precipices, where a age” falſe e would 
infallibly be his deſtructio n. 
While ſupper was preparing, one of the 
monks earneſtly requeſted us to viſit his cell. 
He was a lover of good wine, which indeed 
might be ſeen in his countenance, and. he re- 
galed us in the beſt manner he could with his 
beloved liquor. It is true, he had but one 
1 8 
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cup, but that was large and deep; he circu- 
tated it briſkly, and ſeemed highly pleaſed with 
the encomiums we beſtowed on his wine. 
The monks of Saint George poſſeſs exten- 
ſive lands on which they feed numerous 
flocks, and which produce corn, barley, wine, 
oil, wax, and honey, in abundance. The 
Turks have left them theſe lands, on condi- 
tion of their exerciſing hoſpitality towards 
all travellers, which they commonly do with 
a tolerable good grace. Both riders and 
horſes are lodged and ſupplied with provi- 
fions. Theſe houſes are of great uſe in a 
country where there are neither inns nor 
.caravanſeras : for without them, the traveller 
would be obliged to carry with him a load of 
baggage, and every neceſſary of life. The 
monks: cultivate their fields themſelves, and 
owe what they. mage to the labour of their 
hands. 
A magnificent nu 0 was ee up to 
us: the middle diſh was a roaſted pig, round 
which were excellent mutton, pigeons, and 
* fine poultry; the reſt of the table was 


© (5) The French word is ; ambigu. An ambigu is an enter- 
tainment conſiſting of both meat and fruits. T. 


„ | : covered 
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covered with plates of pomegranates, almonds, 
grapes, freſh olives, and honey. This honey, 
as tranſparent as cryſtal, was delicious; as 
highly perfumed as the flowers themſelves, as 
delicate as the fineſt ſweet · meats, and equally 
grateful to the ſmell and taſte. The ſuperior 
ſet before us moſt exquiſite wines; red, white, 
and orange· coloured, the produce of the hills 
round the monaſtery, on which we alfernately 
beſtowed the higheſt commendations. ' 
After ſuppet we were conducted to 4 OY 
. tou hall, Where, notwithſtanding the hard- 
neſs" of 'our beds, we perfectly well enjoyed 
the pleaſures of repoſe.  T6"ſhew relpe& to 
the French conſul, they had allotted him a 16- 
parate apartment, and placed to füll decanters 
by his bed-fide. In the morning, be wiſhed 
to waſh his mouth, and pouring out ſonie of 
the ſuppoſed water, found it to be white wine. 
He took the other decanter, atid filled his 
plaſs, but this proved to be pure brandy. No 
doubt, theſe go monks are accuſtomed to 
make libations to the god of fleep, or to con- 
ſole themſelves for his Wen with the HTO 
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Ou U R intention Fg to viſit Gore. and 

the Labyrinth; we ſet qut early in, the 
morning from the . monaſtery of St. George, 
and after thanking our hoſts, who politely 
furniſhed us with proviſions for our break- 
faſt, directed our courſe toward the ſouthern 
part of the iſland, and continued deſeend- 
ing for two hours, from the convent into 
the plain. The journey was leſs fatiguing 
than the preceding day. We travelled through 
a beautiful country interſperſed with villages, 
and ſurrounded with olive and almond treey. 
The declivities . of the. hills on, the right and 
left preſented us with charming landlſcapes. 
This whole diſtrict appeared rich and po- 
pulous ; but the time of harveſt and the 
vintage being over, we met with but few in- 
habitants, who were ſhut up in their houſes, 
eccupied in domeſtic labours. 


After 


* 5 91 


o f * 225, 
5 After, e. hours travelling, a little path, 


SHOT HT ef 
h yerdant turf, and watered | by a 
which meandered through the 


vall 401 03 $30 171 2 


valley, invited us to halt. We ſpread out the 
7 i two 112% 
rie of 7 good monks, ' f 


at the fo Obi 181 a plane-tree. Our j journey bad 
| Aae, * pet 22 and we found our 


C44} 8 IJ 
repaſt | deli licio e water of the fountain 


was col and pupe, an 45 
rendered it fil better Jur breakfaſt was very 
cheerful and agree able, but t ſoon, over; we re. 
moun 4 Horſes, and continued our F Journey: 

#:0 8 A level ground, in- 
cloſed bas, o chains of mountains, the 
ſides of f which were furrowed by the channels 


of limpid ſtreams: | Numerous flocks of goats 


38802 11 


and ſheep were fe 
on the leaves * wild ſhrubs. | "Here a cottage, 


ſurrounded with vineyards, ſhewed itſelf on 
the ſummit of a rock; and there another lay 
| concealed i in the obſcurity of a thicket. Our 
eyes were ampfed & on every ſide with the agree- 
able and variegated prospects, and we made 
a great progreſs, in our Journey without. per- 
ceiving 5 

The, fun had run half his n I and we 
had, bern ſeven hours on bofleback, 1 when | 


No | n 1 we 


ned wi 
gi 


4 
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we” arrived at a large town, F tis Mhabi tans | 
of which have not the beſt of © ar aradlent. 
They are accuſed of a dip poſition 1 rob a 
vellers; but, confdiüg in | Fe arms, we re- 
| folved to aſk for a dinner, ; ve were yer 
indifferently received” in ſeveral'h ouſes, land 
the forbidding appearance niger? J "thoſe © ho 
lived in them made us go on unt zer, lll, at at 
length, we. knocked, at a door, * tere we | 
found the inhabitants better inclined. . We 
did not find, indeed, the . Evie 
of our rich "monks, Egge, olives, Linh 
and bad cheele, were, all they offered us 

and for theſe we paid generouſſj. When 
leaying this villanous place, many N the in- 
habitants inſulted ; us with ill language; ; but 
the fight of our muſquets levelled | at "them, 
N —5 the drawn fabres of o our ur janiffaries, Toon | 
filenced them. wy 15 e e 
We now entered the plain of Meſſara, 
ne OY is "ſeven leagues | in length, and ex- 
tends as far as the ſea on the ſouth fide 
of the ihand. It is the molt” fertile in corn 
of any in the kingdom of Candia ; the ſoil 
| here 1s excellent, . and. the crop never diſ. 
appoints the. expectation of the huſbandman. 
A ſtrait and good road here ſhewed © us 


— 


We 


% 


on anz e a 
roached Gortyta; the ruins of which 
deen ee. and 5 Nr — 177 in 

-" The rigm of Gortyna is icky” the 
opinions of authors varying on the ſubject. 
We know, however, that it is of the higheſt 
2 Homer ſpeaks of it, as of a power- 

ful city defended' by walls. It was a flou- 
riff rgus travelled into 
Crete. Some ſay it was founded by 'Gor- 
tynus; fon of Tegetes C1). Plato tells us, i 
was built by a colony from Gortyna, 2 ci 
of Peloponneſus; and ſeveral ancient writers 
aſſert that Taurus, who carried off Europa, 
and” who reigned in en; RESET this 
celebrated city .£ ol Pr 


5 212 4 4 44 4 
» { 


| 0 7 | FI : yg received its name 
from the hero Gortynus. It was alſo called Lariſſa, Crem- 
nia, and at length Gortyna. (Pauſanias in Arcadicis.) It 
is related that Cydon}. Catreus and Gortynus, ſons of 
Tegetes, paſſed into the iſland af Crete, and gave their 
names to Cydon, Catrea, and Gortyna. But the Cretans 
rehject this account, and ſay that Cydon was the ſon of Mer- 
cury, and Acacallidis the daughter of Minos; that Catreus 
was the ſon of Minos, and Gortynus, of 2 
() cow de — lib. ir. 2d rand 
A 8 : 22 „ 
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1 Howsver. wall, or. Fill founded. 
rent accounts; may; be, Gortynay, {i 
in a plain of vaſt extent, watered, by y- 
merous rixulets, fertile, in corn, barley, gliyes, | 


and all kinds. of ;produ&ions, became; one 
of the, moſt conſiderable cities. of the, iflan 


It. 1 bars only five leagues diſtant from. th che 
ea, on the ſauth-ſide, on which it had, two 
harbours; (v); Fe where was bi famous 


1 


tremity of che. cape, o 8 The people 
of. Gortyna knew how to avail, | thepſelres 
of theſe advantages, and became exceed 
po werfvl. They united their arms with 
thoſe of the Cnoſſians to ſubdue the neigh- 
bouring cities, and greatly extended. the li- 
mits of their territory. Their walls were 
more than two leagues i in circumference ; ; but 


8 Euſtathivs in — Gortyna was ballt by 
Ain who carried off Europa the Phœnician, and who 
reigned in Crete. (Chron. Alexand:) Taurus founded, in 
che iſland of Crete, 4 city which ke called Gortyna, from 
the flame of his mother, the grand -daughter of Jupiter. 
(Cedrenus.) Taurus built in Crete che city of —_ fo 
called after his mother's name. 7 

( Strabo, lib. x. Gortyna has two ports on the 
Lybian ſea; Lebena, from which it is only four leagues 
1 and Metella, n two leagues beyond. 


on 4 | hhauing 


o den ren 


lang, ing” en” deſtro yed by time, the agi 
"4 5 4 rep ang ne les but fied 

only ei 525 PAI 121 the feſt of the down 
| 055 ()* Strabo attributes the "rebiilding 
Lite J 6 2 to Ptölem Philopater ? but 
adde, that" he did not 555 them, Ad 
thkt tue dadaiged anf. 


: Go 1811 contained: ſeveral templck, as 


Wille the oft remarkable were thoſe® of 
Apollo JON 1 upiter (a), at and Diana ON "The 
| fir ' was 21 in great veneration by the 
people” of Gtsece, ho, in the time of 4 
plague WT "ſe ſent "thither | deputie, to - confult” its 
oracle ( Dpay ' Menelaus, going in purfilt "bf 
Helen, K Aerißced in the ſecond” 2 hecatomb 
to > Ju u ple; and Hannibal, dreading leſt tlie 
we ce of the Gortynians might teinpe "thei 
eliver him up to his enemies, in order 


to oa He his treaſures, the report of which 


had preceded his arrival, depoſited, in preſence 


(x) Phranzes, Chron. lib. i. 


0) Strabo, lib. x. | 9 0 
0 Stephan. _ In the, middle of Camden was 
(a) Photius Biblioth. Hiſt. lid. v. . 
F - 7 5} a 9 i 


Ot Amonius Liberalis, ma Us a 0 8 
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of the people, veſſels filled with lead, an 
covered with gold and flyer, in N in the, io 
of Diana, declaring that he confided to 

his. fortune. Shortly after, however, he vo 
an opportunity to eſcape into Afia, with his 
riches encloſed j in brazen ſtatues ; ;but the : iw. 
placable vengeance f Rome "purſued, bim 


eyery . where. _ The Leihe ran near Spe 5 


44 64. 


tyna (d)). Strabo 00 aſſures us that he cro 
it. This city, having undergone _ —— 
rexolutions, the river may have, at Th 
period, flawed round its walls, and, at 58. 
through the city; for it is certain that, - 
| preſent, ins are diſcoverable, 1 this 
river, which is now only a t tole PF. ; 
rivulet. It was called Lethe, becauſe Har- 
monia, the daughter of Venus, forgot her 


* 
2 10 


huſband Cadmus on its banks ( thi Ge 


1191) 01 


graphers reckon ſeveral rivers of this name. 
Strabo enumerates four (g). „„ "th f 
Sie 4 11 


v 


(d) 8 The river 1. runs near owe. wher 


Taurus carried off Europa. 
(e) Strabo. The river r Lethe wor a che 4 


Gortyna. N 


(f) Vibius 1 de Auna e ee A. (5) 
14.5 Magneſia was fituated on the Meander, 0 


© mier 


. — . 3 ada 
Rl grounfl and. enable. us to. form ſome ideg 
INES u magnificence ner, Such of its mg; 
nents as ſtill ſubſiſt, are not; of the highs | 
4 antiquity. One, of the moſt remarkable 
3s algate built with large bricks, which have 
been. formerly, covered with freeſtone ; thale 
of. the, ſides and arch-way, have been dg 
tach6dronFt it ſtill does, and muſt long co 

tinue to ſubfiſt. This edifice, is, of a ech 
derable thickneſs, and prefents an extenſive 
front. It cannot be; ſuppoſed more ancient 
chan the time when Pielemy Philopater un 
HK to rebuild the walls, of. Gortyna. Ber 
Jond this gate, we find à large open ſpace, 
in ferm Ty a je on = 1 


"baſes. el ine marbles jars. b buried, 4 

_ tops alone appean above the — The 
order in which. they are ranged gives reaſon | 
0 conjecturef they were part of. the portico 
of. a trap, At different ;interyals ve e 
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river Lethe : ful into it; + A river. N the fave 
name runs near Gortynaz 2 third bathes Tncca, a city 
of” Theffaly ; and wn we "he. a fourth Lathe 1 in the Ec 1.4 
w SF MW 44 VAC [G3 T5950 21110. 2 37 5 
with 
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Vik babe of rubbiſh, ie dag mY 
ble, and of Sranite, burt up to the middle 
of their ſhafts.” The capitals" lie near thent, 
broken off; but ſeveral 6f thi Have" non. 
Near the firther end of (theſe ruins, on 
the banks of that beautiful rer, here Har- 
monia forgot Cadmus, we ankle? à church, 
one ſide of which is is deltec Its atchi. 
tecture is bämple, without cofonnades ; 
and it is about one hundred” ad twetity 
feet long, by fixty wide. This is proba. 
: bly the ancient cathedral founded by Titus, 
me diſciple of Saint Paul. Some *tonſider- 
able ruins, ſituated at a little diftatice, © may 
be the remains of the palace of the Arch. 
biſhop. 3 k e Ito mot. nt 
" Theſe ruins Uo" not appear "ſuitable to What 
might be expected from tlie grandeur and 
magnificence of Gortyna. But we muſt con. 
ſider that the fineſt marbles have been carried 
off, that we ſee, in adjacent villages, ancient 
columns employed in making gates for the 
Turkiſh gardens, and that the greateſt part 
of its ornaments are buried under the earth, 
which is cbnſiderably raiſed. If the ground 
were dug into, and proper reſearches, made, 
. we ſhould certainly find ſtatues and valuable 
anti- 
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anti Woes 0% Nelent, RE ft base 1 
fes Bis 1 1 bc Henk" And e [cover with 
is Aol he Füins f dae pa acts and tem: 
ps tf Got! OY Such. Madam, 18 e A. 
tiny Sr ent Cities. The A are e iche wor 
of man, ahd Vent fire ti Wan elf "Thoſe 
betet, un Pk Saal, ved 
deter 0 1 e, ele, kek, we is 
Bäbhoft, 188 Mt, "RY dp: Caf 70 80 
Mite Tt Fall, iner dödd eit, e OR 8 
tas White mae at a e alld_ buffer 
abfanknHabitahts, Wilk“ Exſfk for eier? n 
ybu bacub That HE" cüribüs l trivefler nal 
data e amd Heap: f rabbit 4 
abetk Of llt gtüntterf 6 er dempler All 5er 
Let Ukotlbleourfdlves 1” that period 
Rill-v[y tem Ayklemote. nils off „sed wot 
be ale thy" in f Gortyna id vil 
tue Labyrinth. ne 104 14 ding 18 this" me: 
morabld place is rough h and Neep 1 ; but, "ter 
an Hair" of near an W Fe At > len ength, 
55 reached | the Pte?” Wy had hrough t 5 
us dhe thread of Ari 1 at 11 40 5 Lay, 
| hundfed fathoms of twine, 8 . 
tened to the gate, where © we daten "t two 
| janiffares,” with orders" to. faffer Ys 0 to 
enter. The opening of the Labypinth 18 
_— natural, 


E > 
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naturgl, 4 and not wide. W 25 vou haxe ad: 
15 2 little, you find 2. .confic derable ſpace 
ſtrewed with large ſtones, and covered. it 
a flat roof cut gut Cl eee 
To r our we amid d this gloomy. abode, 
we each carried 2 fambem a Stecke 
bore the = which, they unf 54 E- 
wp. as 7117 gecaſon, 3 
e in different alleys without. Wen 
ing, Jug, were. obliged. to meaſurg bagk our 
uche If, af. length. diſcovered; the, true pal. 
eg which | 15 on the, zicht 28e enter; 
e arrive. gt it 12 20 Darrow, path, nd Ae 
Feet * our. eee 
. y alagyyon end ,of ner 
row paſſage the ceiling riſes. ſuddenly,;;;and ti; 
* e, able, WP Walk 3 
of the re darkneſs that, — 
tt us, ob. i the numerous ways Which tr ſtruck 
0 on, each fi de, and croſſed each ther in 
different direftions. „The two Greeks » we had 
hired trembled with apprehenſion ; ;. the eat 
poured down their aces, and they refuſed, to 
advance, un efs we took the lead. L 
| The alleys through 1 which we paſſed, were 
in general from ſeven to o eight feet high; in 
width 
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£8 more: 17 1 ow 5 11 


0 51 be..x ng, 2 the nes 5 0 
aye, ranged 1 8 5 +. , Io 
placey fn of, 5105 


0 of 
bead, a 1 muſt * 1 5 po | 1 cin, 
not. pithyur fo _ danger o 1709: 290] Fo 85 "ie 
bayock. has... 1 no. doubr,.. SE N 92 bf 
: e ee fang * 
e A oa Nene uo this 


ure * 
MAZE. of which, N 10 ff dea 100 d to eo: 


ver all the windings, and as ſoon as. we 
MD g of rad a8 


bid got Y the, end 1 he ered 
int ? another 21 Se 1 Tg noch 
ann a, Faffage w} with out an ; Gp ing, and 


2 > 320919615 
at oth erß, after ong Girculty, Vere . 
| . 748 18 Bo &[- al: 13 
niſhed to fin urſelves 115 2 40 way 5 
CJ ITED Br ad ith 1190 25 
from which we 7 ad ſet out, © Prequently; 
A 192 — 7 891 75 I 1 ; 4 8 45 42 
encireling, 18 ih our cor 2 great extent 

13 4 * ory 7 

rock, we ti ob 1 iged, t 37 i up,” aa 

1 111 3 101 
return [the wa we came. It 8 impoſh eto 


deſcribe to. what a degree , p m7 ure 
multiplied and crooked ; fome f them Fortil 
curves which lead _ inſenkbly to {aſt 
empty ſpace, ſupported by ELM Pillars; 
whence three. or four, pallges Arike off "that 
<2 1 "eohduEt 


a x Ke CH 5 


8 t to. opp 2 8 7 rss hee ; 
8 TE into feveral ; Braniche A 
=» Ti $ ho 5 0h, Alla aten 
by he rock, e 0 e Let to Fat back 
bs, way. 7 'We Fink pleca dh rhe 
= 118 lick cis va 5 Lend. — 
bf f. 1. ba that reign 10 1 roughou i, | 
which our torc hes s could 75 3 el. This 
fiuated, 17 50 15 un 1 up* ken 
it | tg gures to ö del "Precip ed Pha 
f the curious, mon ers placed 4 cetifihile, 
and in 1 word, dub We len 


SH Bo 90 31 © n . bay 8 3 is * 
can ha have no exiſtence, 9 ch lis 1 
1341 


4. The, precaution we mw taken & 5 2 
ing Lich th the thread 9 ; i "2 Ade Ur 
VE B12 "It? a F at it thouka 
tening it 1 13118 1s 
reak, al allo wed us to ae farther chan 


36 P uo Pan 


elon, _Tournef art, an AN Top opock, wer ny 7 able to - 
do far,. want of ſuch aſſiſtance. obfery- | 


8 110 ff) 114 4 T1 15715 no 
ed. in ſeveral arts of e middje* a 
the. cyph ers. I 1700 written with © A "black pen 


Bb, by: bythe hand of | the celebrated Flenckh | 


botani \n n extraordinary | "circ umſtance 
24106 2 5 8-5 

which 15 ee, and which we admired 

no Hap thay he bad done, is tlie property 


poſſeſſe e T of preſenting f the names 
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of herein this ſort Bot of 85 had 

the OH pl O 197 15 

ariſen. t the ti lines (the fxth 
Siu 210 ixth 


Pert 0 an 11 21 ge Spry 
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b 10110 2111 21221 rap Hinte 8 gl 
lief i W ülter than the ſtone 8 
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rp fora long time in the. Sight 
ful cavern of the Minotaur G), e yn 1 
15 | the, ext] t of the alley which Tempe- 
ort, followed. 1 1 we found a wide ſpace, 

with , cyphers cut t in in the roc roc k, none of which 

were Arg earlier r date than the. fourteenth cen- 
tury: There, is another, ſimilar to this on the 


1 


right "K each of them may be about twenty-four 
ox,. thirty feet ſquare. To arrive at this place 
we had run out almoſt all our, line, that is to 
ſay, about twenty-four hundred feet, without 
mentioning, our yarious, excurſions. We re: 
| three hours in in the Labyrinth, Cons 
tinually walking, without being, able to flatter | 
| ourſelyes + with having ſeen every thing. 71 
belieye * would be impoſlible for, any man 


bs fo $0; 42 71 OM ITHH4 t rumor ! 

- $4) Several of us . our names ply en, 
of, 1779. At the time of preparing theſe letters for publica. 
— I am informed that the hollow is already filled with 
this white fubltanee, * which projets about a line _ rivelſth 
of an inch) above the names. Ab 1 WOE 

(i) The reader will ſee in the allowing letter «why by 
it this name. of 105 of „ 
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to ger py ek bi it, if left: there er Sher 
clew or. 'fambeau.; be would loſe himſelf 


| is "i thouſand” windings : the "horrors © f the 


place, and the intenſe darknels, would fill 
him with conſternation, ; and he muſt mie 
ably E . 
On our bert, ws" examined a a wind a 
we had not before noticed 3 it conducted us 
to a beautiful grotto, riſing” into a: dome, 
wrought by the händ of 1 nature. It has no 
ſtalactites, nor indeed ! 18 a kingle | one to de 
found in the Whole extent of 15 cavern, 
as the water does not Hltrate through, the 
rack Every thing i is dry; and, as the air is 
never reriewed, the ſmell is extremely diſagrbe- 
able. Thoufands of bats, the dung of which 
lies in | heaps, inhabit this gloomy abode. 


| They are the only monſters we diſcovered. 


We came out with a great deal of pleaſure, 
and breathed the external air with a kind of 
rapture. Night now began to come on, and 


the road was not very eaſy to be found; 


we haſtened, therefore, to deſcend the moun- 
tain, and entered a neighbouring farm, where 
we were very hoſpitably entertained. "by a 
Turk. we be 2 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
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Suri RAL auth, Madam, arent 
whom are Beſon (50 and Pocock (O. pretend 
that the Labyrinth, which T have been de- 
ſeribing, is no more than a quarry, from 
which ſtones were brought to build the ci 
of Gortyna. M. Tournefort 05 n) has ſatisfac- 
| rotily' confuted this opinion; ; he has proved 
that the ſtone of this cavern is too ſoft to 
be fit for building, and that it would have 
coſt enormous ſums to convey it acroſs the 
ſteep mountains that lie between the Laby- 
rinth and the city. It muſt have been much 
more natural for the inhabitants to procure 
their ſtone from the mountains in the vi- 
cinity of Gortyna. Had the Labyrinth deen 


| (4) Obſervations de PRC Singularites et Choſes 

memorables trouvees en Grece, &c. 
(1) Deſcription of the Eaſt. 

n) Voyage du Levant. | 

but 
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but an 3 quarry, why leave at the 
entrance à channel a hundred yards long, 
ſo low as not to be acceſſible but by creeping, 
and from hence ſtones, cqulc . bot be brought 
until broken in pieces? is would have 
been to double both en and expence 
to no purpoſe. It is much more proba- 
ble, adds M. Tournefort, that nature has 


produced the Labyrinth, and that the, paſſage 
dt. the, entrance has not been, altexed, to ſhew 
poſterity, what , was, the, ſtate of theſe  fubter- 
ranean channels before they were enlarged. by 
the hand, of man. It i is evident, chat n nothing 
more | has been attempted than merely to ren- 
der them paſſable, ſince only thoſe ſtones have 
been e cleared away which, have obſtructed .the 
paſſage 3, all the others have been left, and 
are ranged j in order along the walls. 
: But for what purpoſe was this "Labyrinth 
engel 5 it of great antiquity ? And 
it there the Minotaur Was confined r 
Tete are queſtions which, 4 believe, have 
never been anſwered, | Let wm endeayour, if | 
poſlible, to reſolve them. The diſcovery 
of truth, obſcured by the lapſe of time, gives 
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pleaſure to the reader, and amply —— 
penſes the labour of inveſtigation. 

In the firſt place, it is certain that the 
8 cavern, the windings of which I have 
deſcribed, is not the Labyrinth formed by 
Dædalus, on the plan of that of Egypt (u). 
All the ancient writers atteſt, that the famous 
work of that celebrated architect was ſituated 
at Cnoſſus. ( It was agreed, ſays Pauſanias, 
4 to ſend td the Minotaur of Crete ſeven, vir- 
e gins and ſeven boys, to be thrown into the 
Labyrinth built in the, city of Cnoſſus (o).“ 
„As ſoon as Apollonius arrived at Cnoſſus, 
„ he viſited the Labyrinth (y), &c. 
(9) John Tzetzes very ſatisfactorily deſcribes 
this famous edifice, and informs us of the 
uſe for which it was intended. Dadalus, 
<« the Athenian, made for king Minos a pri- 
0 MO hveh:it Was at to _ 

5 lun boigteim eh uu 

(a) Diodorus Sieulus, lib. i. It is ſaid that Wade 
travelling. into Egypt, was ſtruck with admiration at 
the fight of the Labyrinth conſtructed with wondrous 
art, and that he formed a ſimilar one for Minos king of 
Crete. 

() Pauſanias in Atticis. 


D Philoſtratus, in Vita Apallonii. - 
(2) Johannes Tzetzes. 
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Its numerous windings were in the form 


of a ſnail, and it was called the Labyrinth.“ 
Philocorus (7) aſſerts, after the unanimous 
teſtimony of the Cretans, that “ the La- 
« byrinth was a priſon contrived more effec- 
„e tually to prevent the _ of male. 
«© factors.“ | | | 
Such then was the plan * that ee 
work of antiquity, conſtructed on the model 
of that of Egypt. It was a priſon wherein 
Theſeus and his companions were to end their 


days, or live deprived of honour. But love 


and courage extricated them from their dan- 
ger. This Labyrinth ſubſiſts no longer. It 


was indeed already deſtroyed in the days 


of Pliny. Let us therefore proceed to con- 

ſider that which is ſtill exiſting. | 
Permit me, Madam, to go ſomewhat b 

ther back, in order to throw a little light on 


a few obſcure facts, mingled with ſo many 


fables. By collecting the various opinions of 
ancient authors, perhaps, we may be able to 


(r) Plutarch, in Theſeo. 


remove 
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remove the veil which conceals truth. Vou- 
know that Androgeos, ſon of Minos, went to 
Athens, and that Ægeus, at his return from 
Treœꝛzene (g), celebrated what were called the 
Panathenaic- games, to which all Greece re- 
paired. The Cretan hero entered the liſts, 
vanquiſhed all the combatants, and was pub- 
hacly crowned (1). This prince entered into 
a friendly alliance with the Pällantides, who 
made pretenſions to the throne.” Ægeus, dread- 
ing the. conſequences of this friendſhip, had 
him aſſaſſinated near nan in e * 
on his way to a ſacred ſolemnity. n 

Fu) Minos ſoon appeared at: the es fas 2 
naval armament, to demand vengeance for the 
death of his ſon; arid, after a long and bloody 
ſiege, during which Athens was ravaged by 
the plague, Zgeus, incapable of defending 
| himſelf any longer, . demanded of the king of 
Crete what fatisfa&ion he required. That 
prince inſiſted on his ſending him, every ſe- 


Co 5 je lib. i. 94 "i 
0 Diggorus Siculus, lib, iv. 
46 1. ee, lib. iii. 
R 2 IT: venth 


venth year "EP * ben and ſeven girls, to 
be delivered to the Minotaur. Theſe unhappy: 
victims were abandoned tb him, and he car- 
ried them off in his fleet. + At the {tated time 
he again appeared with a number of ſſiips, 
| and was ſatisfied in like manner. Hu Bo 
+ Theſe cllildren were choſen by lot, und the 
parents of thoſe on whom the fatal charice 
felk murmured "loudly! againſt: gens: They 
were filled with indignation, on reflecting 

that the author of the miſchief ſhould alone 
eſcape the puniſhment. (x) 3 and, that/he'ſhould 
raiſe to the throne à natural ſon ()), while he 
deprived' them of their legitimate children. 
They were even ripe for 8 revolt. But when 
et time for COR} the third: tribute n 
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Fe Dido, Hb. fr. ſfays, 04 0 were W chas 
ſeven years. Apollodorus: fays, every year., Plutarchr( in 
Vita Theſei) aſſerts, that this tribute took plage only once 
in nine years. (Tele, opinions, though they vary: relpeging | 
the number of years, all confirm the fact, 

(x) Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. 

(3) Hygin. Fab. xxxvii. Neptune and Ageus, fons of 
Pandion, had amorous commerce, in the fame night, 
with ZEthra, daughter of Pytheus, in the tetple e of Mi- 
nerva. Theſeus ſprang from this union. Iſberates ſays, 
he was called the ſon of Egeus, but that Neptune was 


really his father. 3 | 
I | | Theſeus, 
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Theſeus, whom ſeveral gallant actions had al- 
ready raiſed to the fame of à hero, and who, ih 
the bloom of youth, united every endowment 
of mind and body (z), was determined to put 
an end to theſe murmurs. He voluntarily 
offered himſelf to be one of the victims, re- 
ſolving to periſn, or free his country from an 
odious tribute; and departed, after ſacrificing 
to Apollo at Delphi, who directed him to er 
Venus for his guide (a). vr wh 
Let us now endeavour to wer the true 
meaning of the fable of the Minotaur. Taurus 
was the name of one of the principal men of 
Crete, who was a native of Cnoſſus (6). 
valour, and other great qualities, no doubt, 
recommended him to Minos „who made choice 


5 5D rr es | 

"(ay Stroi d Eneid, tis vi. . Theſeus was as beauteous 
as brave. (Iſocrates) I may ſay to the praiſe of Theſeus, 
| that, being born in the time of; Hercules, | he ſo. comported 
himſelf as to · merit a like glory. Not only did they bear 
the fame arms, but they - applied to the ſame exerciſes of 

and mind, as became two heroes of the fame blood. 

(a) Plutarch. Theſeus having conſulted the Delphic | 
Apollo, before his depatture, the otacle told bim 0 take 
Venus for his guide. 10 

(5) Iſaac Tzetzes ad eee * — was A, native 
Fo Cnoſſus, a city of Crete, and 1 Hm of the army that 

of 


| carried off Europa. 
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of him to command an expedition againſt 
Pheœnicia. « Taurus,“ adds Palæphatus, * a 
+ citizen, of Cnoſſus, made war on the Ty- 
* rians. Having overcome them, he carried 
6 off ſeveral young women from their city, 
among whom was Europa, daughter of 
* king Agenor. This it was that. gave riſe 
« to the fable of a bull having ſeized Europa, 
<«< and carried her away. The poets, fond 
of the marvellous, added, that ſhe was ra- 
„ viſhed by Jupiter in the form of a bull.“ 
Ihe conqueror lived at the court of Minos: 
he had returned laden with the ſpoils of Tyre, 
and as he poſſeſſed the advantage of a fine 
perſon, the renown he had acquired by his 
military exploits, - rendered him ſtill more 
handſome in the eyes of Paſiphae, the daughter 
of the Sun, and wife of the king of Crete. 
She became enamoured of him, and finding 
means to gratify her paſſion (c), had a ſon by 
him. Minos having diſcovered that this 
&« child could not be his, but that he was the 
« fruit of the amours of Taurus and Paſiphae, 
« would not, however, put him to death, but 
« confined him to the mountains, to ſerve the 
* ſhepheros. ' In theſe Ray e he rar” 


<0 palaphat. te rab. | 
wild 


„rr as 
* wild and fierce, and lived by robbery, and 
e ſtealing ſheep from the flocks. Having 
«learnt that Minos had ſent ſoldiers to take 
“ him, he dug a deep cavern, which he made 
9 his place of refuge. At length the king of 
4 Crete ſent to the fon of Taurus ſuch cri- 
“ minals as he wiſhed to puniſh with death.“ 
His ferocity, and this employment, no doubt, 
procured him the name of Minotaur, and in- 
duced poets and painters to repreſent him as 
- a monſter, half a man, and half a bull. An 
ingenious emblem, which had reference at 
once to his birth, his character, and his odi- 
ous ſervices. 10S | 
Theſeus having landed in Crete, endea- 
voured to calm the anger of Minos, who had 
fallen in love with Cd) Pæribea, one of the 
ſeven Athenian virgins. He convinced him, 
that he was the ſon of Neptune, and endea- 
voured to mitigate the rigour of his fate. 
The prince, almoſt diſarmed, treated him at 
firſt very favourably, and permitted him to 
mix with the combatants in the public games. 
The Athenian hero excited univerſal admira- 
tion (e) by his addreſs and courage, and en- 
(4) Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. 
(e) Ibid. | HA | 
. chanted 


” 
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| chanted every heart with the ION of 
his perſon (/). 

In Crete, women were permitted to be pre- 
ſent at the public ſhews (g); and Ariadne ſaw 
Theſeus engage with, and overcome, the moſt 
renowned warriors of her country; but while 
ſhe admired the bravery and graces of the 
youthful hero, love ſtole into her heart, and 
inflicted one of his deepeſt wounds. It is 


_ probable ſhe confeſſed her paſſion to the con- 


queror; and that, to fulfil the precept of the 
oracle (5), he profited by her declaration. It 
is natural to ſuppoſe alſo, that Minos, in- 
formed of this intrigue, conſidered it as a new 
offence, and reſolved to ſhut him up in the 
Labyrinth of Cnoſſus, that he might be for 


ever buried in the horrid obſcurity of that 


tremendous priſon. This conjecture is ren- 
dered more than probable by the following 


{f) Serrius, Euſtathius, and Hyginus, agree in inform- 
ing us, that Theſeus united the utmoſt gracefulneſs of perſon 
with a lofty ftature, ſtrength, and courage. 

(x) Plutarch (in Vita Theſei) ſays, Theſeus was + admitted 
to the public games of Crete ; that he vanquithed the warri- 
_ ors who entered the hiſts againſt him; and that Ariadne e 
| ard fell in lore with him. 

(5) Apollo, as we have ſeen, had commanded him to ſa- 
crifice to Love. 


5 1 paſſage. 
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paſſage (i). Theſeus arriving at the gate 
of the Labyrinth, encountered Deucalion 
„ and the guards, and put them to death.“ 
longer to keep any meaſures with his enemy, 
and he ſent him to 1 with orders to put 
him to death (C). | 
Lou recollect, Madam, that Taurus was the 
executioner of Minos; that he dwelt. in a 
profound cavern, in which he deſtroyed the 
priſoners condemned to death. The ancients 
aſſert, that the name of Labyrinth was given 
alſo to this gloomy abode, in which art 
aſſiſting nature, had formed new paſſages, 
and contrived a multitude of windings, from 
| which it was almoſt impoſſible to eſcape. 

The Labyrinth of Crete (/) was a cavern 
dug out of a mountain.” Cedrenus adds 
theſe remarkable words (0 The Minotaur 
4 fled to a place called the Laby rinth, ; and 
" e himſelf there, in the depth of a 
„ cavern.“—“ () The Labyrinth of Crete, 


l in Vita Theſci. 
% Palæphat. de Incredibilibus. 
(1) Autor. Ertymologic. 

() Cedrenus. DE 

{a} Euſtathius, in Odyſſ. | 
e that 


0 1 e "I 
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5 that ſubterraneous cavern, with a thouſand 
«© windings, contained an inhabitant.” | | 
Theſe teſtimonies, Madam, remove all 
doubt. They accurately deſcribe the Laby- 
rinth 1 viſited; its ſituation in a mountain, 
its winding paſſages, ſufficiently prove it con- 
tained an inhabitant. This could be no other 
than the ſon of Taurus, who, in order to 
eſcape the emiſſaries of Minos, dug a cavern 
in the mountain. This horrid place was his 
abode, and, in part, his work; and here the 
monſter performed the bloody executions 
commanded by the king. The following facts 
will clearly demonſtrate theſe aſſertions. But 
let us return to Theſeus. | p 
() Condemned to ſuffer an ignominious 
death by the hand of the executioner of | 
Minos, the Athenian hero departed from Gor- 
tyna; and, ignorant of the deſtiny that await- 
ed him, muſt have fallen, but for Love, who 
watched over his life. Ariadne, alarmed, in- 
formed him of the ſnare laid for him. She 
deſcribed to him the windings and dangers 
| () Minos, getting his enemy Theſeus into his power, | 
ſent him to be ſlain by Taurus. Ariadne, informed of this 


deſign, {ent him a ſword, with which be flew the Minotaur. 
Palephat. de Incredib. 5 


of 


. 
; 
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of the Labyrinth (y); gave him the thread by 
which he might direct his ſteps; taught him 
the method of making uſe of it, and ſent him 
the ſword chat v was to ſhed the hateful blood of 


the Minotaur. 
It ſhould ſeem as if Theſeus had + movin 


ſecret friends in the iſland, and that, by his 


addreſs, his courage, or the good offices of 
his miſtreſs, he had gained the guards, who 


attended on Taurus, and aſſiſted him in his 
executions: for, as ſoon 'as he arrived at 


Gortyna, all of them, © forſaking the Mino- 
„ taur (2), pretended to take to flight. The 
“ monſter, ſuſpecting he was betrayed, fled 
« into the place called the Labyrinth.” Theſe 


words clearly prove, that he eſcaped into the 


gloomy. cavern I have before mentioned; 
which was a place of refuge, perhaps his 


fortreſs; for there he put his victims to death. 


(p) Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. Theſeus arriving in the 
iſland of Crete, Ariadne fell deſperately in love with him. 


She bore him a ſon, and taught him how to eſcape from 


the winding mt of the Labyrinth; and he flew the 


| Minotaur. : 


(9) All the > ET WY the Minotaur of Gortyna, 


pretended | to take to flight, The Minotaur, ſuſpecting 


treachery, took refuge i in the place called the e 
Cedrenus. 
cad 


7 r * 
* W Ne. 


hy 3 * 


ens, and the young Athenians. 
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Claudian, to diſtinguiſh : this cavern from the 


famoui edifice built by Dædalus at Cnoſſus (7), 


calls it, the Labyrinth of * the uſuäl 
«abode of the Minotaur.“ {36641 o Y 
The retreat of the executioner of Minos 


might have been a feint. He might wiſh to 


draw his enemy into à cavern, with all the 


avenues of which he was well acquainted, and 
where it would have been eaſy for him to 


kill him, by attacking him at an advantage. 
But Theſeus had the thread of Ariadne, her 
ſword, and his own undaunted courage. He 
purſued the Minotaur through the winding 
alleys of his den, came up with him, and put 
him to deatng. x4 * 
As ſoon as he had N his deſign, he 


fled precipitately on board a veſſel (s), taking 
with him his miſtreſs; and the young victims 
he had ſaved. The remainder of the hiſtory 


(r) Claudian, in Sext. Conf. man. © It forms dif- 
ferent circuits, which are neither inferior to the art with 
which the Labyrinth of Gortyna, the uſual abode of the 
Minotaur, is built, nor the windings of the river 
Meander. | only | 

(„) Plutarch, in Vita Theſei. He flew the | NE and 
immediately haſtened on board his ſhip, carrying with him | 


| of 
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of Ariadne and Theſeus is well known; not to 
mention that᷑ it is foreign to my ſubject. 
This is what appears to me moſt probable 
boncerning cht Ihbyrihths or Crete DUE. 
them, ſituated at Cnoſſus, was an edifiee built 
by Dædalus (), and which, on account of its 
various windings, deceived thoſe who got be- 
wildered in it, and prevented their return. It 
was in the form of a ſnail, and of vaſt mag- 
nitude, as well as great ſtrength. Minos con- 
verted it into a royal priſon; but the cri | 
nals, confined there, were only depriy 

their liberty. 5 6, 
Ik)he other, near Gortyna, and called by the 
| ancients the Labyrinth of Gortyna, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſts, and has been treated of in the preceding 
letter. It was partly the work of the ſon of 
Taurus; but the firſt ſketch of it was given 
| by nature. He indeed rendered the paſſages 


more ſpacious, and excavated new ones. In 
this cavern he deſtroyed thoſe who were ſent 
to him by the king to be put to death. Thus 
have we viſited the gloomy habitation of a 
man, who, from the ferociouſneſs of his cha- 
rater, merited to be transformed into a 
monſter. 
(% Apollodorus, lib. iii. 
| There 
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LETTER XXV. 
To M. 1 M. : T ; 


Lin us now, Madam, purſue our journey. 
The Turkiſh farmer, who had received us fo 
kindly at our coming out of the Labyrinth, of- 
fered us the beſt entertainment in his power. 
But our bed was the carpet on which we ſup- 
ped, and we laid ourſelves down, booted as 
we were. In the morning, therefore, we 


were ſoon dreſſed, and we ſet out at ſun- riſe, | 


after ſatisfying our hoſt, who accepted WER we 
thou ht proper to give him. 

For ſome hours, our way lay along the 
plain, and we had an eaſy and pleaſant road; 
but when we had arrived at the high lands, it 
became extremely rugged. We travelled along 
the ſides of the hills which terminate Mount 
Ida, to the ſouthward.” Two chains of theſe 
hills formed, between us and that mountain, 
a double amphitheatre, above which it reared 
its majeſtic head. We could perceive large 
clouds, of a ſhining whiteneſs, ranging them- 
ſelves around its 9 and circling it with 

a liver 
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a ſilver crown, which, illumined by the ſun, 
ſhone with a wonderful ſplendor. Theſe clouds, 
obeying the law of attraction; after encom- 
paſſing for ſome hours the head of the moun- 
tain, fell in imperceptible drops on all the 
ſurrounding objects, and intirely diſappeared ; 
others ſucceeded, and were Aifüpafd in the 
fame manner. 

This attractive power, univerſally diffuſed, 
which forces the clouds towards the tops of 
lofty mountains, is the origin of ſprings, foun- 
tains, ſtreams, and all the rivers on the globe. 
In the higher regions of the air, where the 
riſing vapours are condenſed by cold, the 
Water of the clouds is converted into hail and 
ſnow; but if they attain only. 1 moderate 
height, where the cold is not very great, they 
fall in miſts, rains, and copious dews. When 
the hills are covered with foreſts, the ſprings 
and rivulets become more numerous, as the 
leaves of trees poſſeſs the peculiar property 
of attracting the humidity diffuſed through- 
out the atmoſphere. To procure water for 
a dry country, nothing more would be ne- 
ceſſary than to plant foreſt- trees on the hill- 
tops. When we find the ancients beſtowing 
the name of rivers on the Glaucus and the 

| Ranthus, 
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Xanthus, which run through Aſia Minor, and 
are now little more than inconſiderable brooks, 
we are tempted to ſuſpect them of exaggera- 
tion. But if we reflect that the hills, where 
theſe rivers ariſe, are at preſent ſtript of their 
trees and ſoil, and no longer oppoſe a barrier 
to the paſſage of the clouds, though formerly 
crowned with lofty foreſts, they attracted them 
around their tops, and drew from them all 
their moiſture, we ſhall find no difficulty in 
believing that the Glaucus, the Xanthus, and 
many other at preſent inſignificant rivulets, 
might anciently, when fed with more copious 
ſupplies, well deſerve the appellation of rivers. 
While we were journeying round Mount Ida, 
we perceived the ſummit gradually overcaſt, 
and ſoon after vaniſh inveloped in a thick 
miſt; nor was it long before we again per- 
ceived the naked top whitened with heaps of 
ſnow, and the ſides covered with the glittering 
mantle of winter. We, however, who were 
leſs elevated by twelve. hundred fathom, en- 
joyed a delightful temperature. The ſky was 
clear and ſerene, and the ſun moved through 
the azure vault in all his majeſty and ſplendor. 
In the deep vallies on our left, myrtles and 
laurel roſes ſkirted the channels of the tor- 
| 8 rents. 
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rents. Trees, in their brighteſt yerdure, adorn - 


ed the foot of the mountain; and, in the 
month of November, we found groves, as green 
and pleaſant as in the middle of ſpring. 
Mount Ida begins near Candia, and ſtretches 
from eaſt to weſt, as far as the White Moun- 
tains. It extends from the northern to the 
ſouthern ſea, and is the higheſt in the iſland. 
In many parts of it, the ſnow lies all the year. 
From its ſummit we may diſcover the ſea of 
Crete, and that of Lybia. The eye wanders 
over an immenſe horizon, and diſcerns many ” 
of the ſcattered iſlands of the Archipelago, 
ſuch as Cytherea, Milo, and Argentiera. If 
we confine our attention to the view of the 
objects before us, they appear as in an immenſe 
perſpective, and preſent proſpects highly varied, 
and aſtoniſhingly rich and beautiful. SS 
In ſummer, when the ſnows are melted, 
vaſt plains, ſituated on the declivity of the 
mountain, afford excellent paſturage for the 
flocks. On that part of it oppoſite to Candia 
are foreſts, conſiſting chiefly of maple and 
green oak. The ſouthern ſides abound with 
the ſtrawberry tree, privets, and rock-roſes. 
The eaſtern brow: is beautified with cedars, 
pines, and cypreſſes; but on the weſt, its 
perpendicular 
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perpendicular ſides preſent nothing but piles 
of rocks, impoſſible to ſcale. It is enriched 
with an infinity of other plants, which would 

delight the botaniſt, ſuch as the true me- 
| lilot, the yellow-flowered marjoram, &c. 
Abundant ſtreams flow on every ſide from its 
ſummits. Some ruſh in torrents into the val - 
lies,, while others water the plains, which pro- 
duce luxurious harveſts, or, diſtributed by art, 
maintain fecundity in the innumerable fruit- 
trees, which grow round the villages. The 
 hill-fides, expoſed to the powerful rays of the 
ſun, are clothed with vineyards, which pro- 
duce exquiſite wines; and the olive-trees every 
where conſtitute the * riches of the 
country. 

The diverſity af landſcapes, which con- 
ſtantly charmed the eye, made us forget the 
dangers to which we were expoſed. For the 
ſpace of a league we rode along the ſlope of 
a very high hill. On one ſide, the ground 
was as perpendicular as a wall, and on the 
other was the channel of a torrent, two hun- 
dred feet deep, through which the water 
ruſhed, over the large flint-ſtones, with a 
violent noiſe. The path at laſt grew ſo narrow, 
that when once fairly entered, it was impoſ- 

82 ſible 
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ſible to diſmount, but at the riſk of throwingi 
both ourſelves and our horſes into the- abyſs 
below. I can aſſure you, Madam, that, in 
many places, the road was not more than a 
foot and a half wide, though”on the brink of 
a tremendous precipice, which no one could 
look down without ſhuddering. We were 
now convinced of the excellence of our horſes, 
not one of which ſo much as made a falſe 


ſtep. They ſeemed to feel the danger, trod 


with caution, and examined where to put 
their feet. In a wet place, however, mine made 
a ſmall ſlip, and tottered for a moment on 
the brink of the precipice; but I kept my ſeat 
firmly, and he recovered himſelf. We de- 
ſcended from theſe heights by ſo ſteep a val- 
ley, that the rider's back was againſt! the 
crupper of the horſe. - But at length, after 
ten hours ride, we arrived, in perfect . at 


the monaſtery of Aſomatos. 1 
lt was night, and our Janiſſaries entering 
firſt, the ſuperior thought the convent was 
attacked by a body of Turks, and ran and hid 
himſelf. But we had with us, as. I have be- 
fore ſaid, an interpreter, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the ' mancetivres of theſe 
monks ; and who, after making. diligent ſearch, 
5 o: 
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at length diſcovered his hiding-place. He 
complimented him on the part of the French 
conſul, who had juſt arrived; made him a 
proffer of his good offices at Canea, and, by 
alternately addreſſing his vanity and ſelf-in- 
tereſt, completely gained his confidence and 
favour. At firſt we had been conducted i into 
the apartment uſually allotted to ſtrangers, 
where we muſt have ſlept upon the floor, and 
been contented with a meagre repaſt; but ap- 
| pearances were greatly changed when we had 
made the maſter our friend. He came in perſon 
to congratulate the conſul on his ſafe arrival, 
and invited us forth a ſpacious hall, in _the 
midſt of which a table was ſpread. We held | 
a converſation. with him for ſome time; : and 
our adroit interpreter, diſcovering our hoſt's 
weak fide, flattered his vanity, and gave him 
great hopes from the power and influence of 7 
the conſul, Nor was this labour thrown 
away : : -we were quickly ſupplied with every 
thing we could with, and, including meat, 
vegetables, and fruits, had not leſs than forty 
diſhes on the table. This was a charming 
ſight to hungry men, who had travelled the 
whole day without eating; ; nor did we remain 


dale ſpectators. The ſuperior honoured us 
with 


5 


* 
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with his preſence, and ber encouraged us 
to ſatisfy our appetites. He gave a private 
key to a deacon, who ſtood behind his chair, 
who directly left the room, and ſoon re- 
turned with ſeveral bottles of old wine, the 
odour of which was of itſelf a perfume. To 
enliven the company, the good father drank 
ſeveral glaſſes to our healths, and inſiſted on 
our returning the compliment. Towards the 
end of our feaſt, he was in ſuch high ſpirits, 
that, thinking to amuſe us, he propoſed his 
prieſts ſhould chant the Xyrie eleiſin. We ac- 
cepted his propoſal; and immediately a num- 
ber of children, deacons, and ſub-deacons, 
made their appearance, and, on a ſignal given, 
began the Kyrie eleiſon. They ſang through 
their noſes, and produced ſo frightful a noiſe, 
that it was with the utmoſt difficulty we could 
refrain from laughing; but at length they 
concluded their diſcordant jargon, and we 
clapped our hands in applauſe. We were 
now in hopes that this entertainment was 
ended, but he begged us to go through the 
ſame ceremony in French. On this, a young 
man in our company ſtruck up a lively ſong, 
and we all joined chorus. The ſuperior, and 
his brethren, were delighted with the fpright- 
| lineſs 
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 lineſs of our Kyrie elejſn; but affirmed, their 


muſic was more ſolemn and majeſtic ; to which 


vue readily ſubſcribed, 


Pardon me, Madam, for taking up your 
time with ſuch trivial incidents; but nothing 
can, ſometimes, better deſcribe the character 
of the people we viſit. The Greeks, notwith- 
ſtanding the contemptible ſtate of debaſement 


to which they are reduced, ſtill retain a pride 


and vanity, that can only be equalled by their 


. Ignorance. By flattering theſe, you may ob- 


tain every thing ; but if their foibles are not 


humoured, they become implacable enemies, 
and you are in no ſmall danger of feeling the 
effects of their perfidious reſentment. The 


ignorant ſuperior of Aſomatos wiſhed to diſ- 
play his uncommon talents, and excite our 
admiration, by mingling his wretched voice 
with thoſe of the prieſts, giving them the 
pitch, and chanting with them the Kyrie elei- 


ſon; and the good cheer, choice wines, and 
excellent beds, we here met with, we entirely 


owed to a little well-timed complaiſance, and 


the incenſe we offered to the vanity of our 


hoſt. | a 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


LE T. 
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LETTER XXVL 
To M. L. M. 


Tur Cy" of Aﬀblititi, Madam, is 
ſituated at the foot of Mount Ida, on the 
ſouth ſide, and is ſo near, that large pieces 
of rock, that in many places hang over, ſeem 
ready to fall upon it, and bury it under their 
fragments. The other ſide of the convent is 
much more pleaſing, and preſented us with 
the agreeable proſpects of orchards of jubjub 
trees, with ripe fruit, and orange, lemon, and 
almond trees. Theſe Monks poſſeſs large 
plantations of olives, arable lands, and excel- 
Tent vineyards on the hill: ſides; and their 
fields are fertilized by numerous rivulets. 
Aſomatos would be a delightful place, if i it were 
a little farther from the mountains. 

' We got on horſeback about ſeven in the 
morning, and gave extravagant thanks to the 
ſuperior, who came to wiſh us a good journey. 
Our intention was to breakfaſt at Arcadi, the 
handſomeſt monaſtery in the iſland ; and as it 
. | was 
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Was only three leagues diſtant, we expected to 
reach it in good time; but the roads were 
dreadful. We continued aſcending for an hour 
and a half, before we came to the top of the 
firſt chain of heights, that run parallel with 
Mount Ida, and on which Arcadi is built. 
We met with ſteep paths, cut out of the rock, 
and our horſes were obliged to clamber up 
ſteps of marble and granite, without flip- 
ping or ſtumbling, otherwiſe we muſt have 
been daſhed to pieces on the ſtones, or tumbled 
head-long into the torrents. I do not  exag- 
gerate the horror of the roads we had to' paſs. 
The firſt time one unaccuſtomed to | ſuch 


Ways travels in Crete, he imagines his life 


in danger at every ſtep; but more experience 
ſoon relieves him from his fears: for there is 
no place ſo dangerous and dreadful, but it 
may be eaſily paſſed with the mules and "OY 

of the country. 1 
We were repaid for our fatigues by ay 
beauty. of the proſpeas which every where 
preſented themſelves to our view. We tra- 
verſed whole woods of ſtrawberries and pri- 
vets, which never loſe their verdure. Firs, 
of a prodigious height, rear their heads amid 
the ſnow, and are the hapats of herds of 
| wild 
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wild goats. In the vallies, the courſe of the 
waters is' traced by tufts of myrtle, ſome 
branches of which were in flower, and 
' mingled the verdant luſtre of their foliage 
with that of the laurel roſe. The ſheep were 
feeding on the brow of the rocks, and the 
cottages, ſurrounded with clumps of trees, 
formed landſcapes the eye was never wearied 
with admiring. Sometimes theſe proſpe&s 
were ſufficiently near to diſcriminate every 
obje&, and at others, diſtant and obſcure, pre- 
ſented only light ſhades, pleaſingly ſketched in 
the horizon. 

After a fatiguing ne of three 3 
we arrived at the convent of Arcadi, where 
the ſuperior received us politely, and ordered 
breakfaſt to be prepared. This monaſtery, 
ſituated in Mount Ida, poſſeſſes very extenſive 
tracts of land, which are carefully cultivated 
by its numerous monks; and the oil, wine, 
corn, and wax, produced on them every year, 
amount in value to conſiderable ſums. The 
good fathers live much at their eaſe, and are 
very hoſpitable to travellers. 

The apartments of this monaſtery are built 
round a large court, in which is a handſome 
church, whither the Greeks of the neigh- 


bourhood 
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bourhood repair to divine ſervice. Among 
this numerous body of monks there are but 
few prieſts; the greater part of them do not 
enter into holy orders, but ſerve in quality of 
brethren, and are employed in the moſt fa- 
tiguing labours of agriculture. We viſited the 
cellar, in which Tournefort (u) fays, he 
reckoned a hundred caſks of wine; but we 
ſaw only forty barrels full; theſe, however, 


were very large. Into this cellar the ſupe- 


rior deſcends, at the end of every vintage, to 
bleſs the new wines, and the following is the 
form of his benediction (x) : © O Lord God, 
«© who loveſt men, look down on this wine, 
and on thoſe who ſhall drink it. Bleſs our 
« caſks, as thou didſt bleſs the well of Jacob, 
the pool of Siloam, and the drink of thy 


_ © holy apoſtles. O Lord, who didſt con- 


<« deſcend to be preſent at the wedding of - 
“ Cana, where, by changing of water into 
« wine, thou manifeſtedſt thy glory to thy 
„ diſciples, ſend now thy hely Spirit on this. 
„wine, and bleſs it in thy name. Amen.“ 
After a plentiful breakfaſt, we deſired to 
ſee the library of the convent, of which we 


(u) Voyage du Levant. 
(x) Tdem. 


had 
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had heard ſo much from the good monks. 
It was, as they faid, the moſt valuable, nu- 
merous, and complete, in the iſland. We ex- 
pected, therefore, to have found ſome literary 
treaſures, or at leaſt the beſt authors of an- 
cient Greece. They conducted us into an 
apartment, where we ſaw about two hundred 
old volumes, ranged on ſhelves, and covered 
with duſt, which did not ſeem to have had 
the honour of a viſit for many a day. They 
conſiſted, in general, of . books of devotion, 
ſermons, and controverſial divinity. After 
turning over a great number, without finding 
any thing that merited attention, except a 
manuſcript Homer, which they would not 
fell, we went to return our thanks to the ſu- 
perior, and ſet out for Retimo. 

Leaving the monaſtery, we continued de- 
ſcending for an hour to reach the plain. 
When there, we found a ſmooth and level 
road, that lay through a country which, 
from its verdure and fecundity, may be 
compared to the county of Avignon, except 
that its trees and plants are different. It is 
impoſſible to tire on a journey, when we 

travel through a fine country; we then con- 


gratulate ourſelves that we are on horſeback, 
| | and, 
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and; therefore, enabled to- command a more 
extenſive horizon, and loſe nothing of the 
ſituations, landſcapes, and beauties of nature. 
When the temperature of the climate is mild, 
we enjoy too the ſerenity of the heavens, the 
purity of the air, the . coolneſs of the winds, 
and exquiſite perfumes exhaled on all ſides 
from the odoriferous plants. Shut up in a 
carriage, the traveller loſes all theſe advans 
tages; and we find, throughout the eaſt, there 
is no other mode of travelling but on horſes, 
mules, or camels. Litters are only for the 
women, who are condemned, by the jealouſy 
of the men, to live in impriſonment, even 
when on a journey. 

A rich jew merchant, ſettled at Apo 
quietly carried on his commerce there, by 
virtue of a firman of the Porte, , obtained for 
him by: the French conſul. As it was his 
intereſt to keep well with his ſucceſſor, he 
made great preparations to receive him. As 
ſoon as he knew we were coming, he ſent 
the new conſul a horſe, ſuperbly capariſoned, 
and we made a pompous entry into the town. 
We alighted at the merchant's houſe, where 
we found every conveniericy we could defire. 
That we might enjoy the coolneſs of the 

evening, 
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evening, ſupper was ſerved up under a por- 
tico, open ou one fide to the court-yard, and 
on the other, to a garden full of orange- 
trees. This was abſolutely a luxurious ban- 
quet, in which our hoſt diſplayed a generoſity, 
and profuſion, which I have not often ſeen. 
The firſt courſe conſiſted of three roaſted lambs, 
two of which were ſtuffed. Theſe were fol- 
lowed by three turkeys: and fix partridges, 
fix fat pullets, fix pigeons, and a dozen quails, 

formed the third courſe. The table was then 
covered with fruits, ſweet-meats, almond and 
piſtachio tarts, and a variety of other de- 
licacies. A long ride over ſteep hills had 
ſharpened our appetites, and we did honour 
to every diſh; eſpecially as we did not 
want for good wine. I here drank, for the 
firſt time, the vin de loi (y), which is but little 
known in France, though it well TO" to 


be ſo. | | 
To render the entertainment complete, a 


y) The name the French give to a white wine made 
by the Jews at Retimo. The grape grows on the hill- 
ſides, expoſed to the hotteſt rays of the ſun. This wine 
excites a generous warmth in the ſtomach, and has a 
delicate fragrance and flavour, not 3 any of our 
wines in France. 


virtuoſo 
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virtuoſo of the country was ſent for; this 
was a Turk, who played on the violin during 
part of the entertainment. Theſe men do not 
know a ſingle note of muſic, but play intirely 
from memory, and often from imagination; 
and execute every air, and every idea, which 
may happen to occur. Sometimes he played 
a ſeries of gay, lively, and light tunes, which 
were very pleaſing; but more frequently, his 
mournful and melancholy muſic, imitating the 
plaintive accents of the romance, excited in 
the mind a more profound feeling. This 
muſical improviſatori was, in ſome reſpects, 
truly aſtoniſhing ; his performance was greatly 
varied, and ſome of his paſſages, which were 
extremely tender, compelled, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, both the heart and the ear to liſten 
to his melodious tones. He was very cele- 
| brated at Retimo; and Iam of opinion that 
even at Paris he would not have been heard 
without pleaſure. 
With our hoſt's good will we ſhould have 
_ paſſed the night at table ; but as we were to 
ſet out the next day, we were ſhewn up ſtairs 
at midnight, to very neat apartments, where we 
found ſoft and convenient beds, which ſeemed 
to 
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LETTER 'XXVI. 
To M. L. M. 


Rane is the ancient -Rhirymnia & Ste- 
phen the geographer. Ptolemy calls it Rhj- 
nnd. It is a handſome town, ſituated at the 
entrance of à rich and fertile plain. It is not 
large, and ſcarcely contains fix. thouſand i in- 
habitants. A citadel, built on a rock, which 
projects into the ſea, would be ſufficient for 
its defence, were it not commanded by a 
high hill, from which it might be battered 
with artillery. The harbour, Which is nearly 
thoaked up, is only capable of receiving barks 
and ſmall veſſels. The Turks never trouble 
themſelves to prevent or repair the ravages of 
time, and behold with unconcern the moſt 
uſeful works become heaps of ruins. Their | 
: harbours,” therefore, are every where filling 
up, and the commerce they attracted deſerts 
| them, to ſeek. more commodious ſituations. 
The French had formerly a vice-conful at 
| Retimo, to which place the ſhips of Marſeilles 
came to take in oil; but, for a long time paſt, 

_— „ 
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they have not been able even to approach the 
town, and the government have withdrawn an 
officer, who now can be of no uſe. , 

It is nevertheleſs much to be wiſhed that the 
port of Retimo may be reſtored. The plains 
around it abound in various productions; and 
oils, cotton, ſaffron, and wax, are extremely 
plentiful; all which different branches of com- 
merce would become ſtill more extenſive, 
could the inhabitants convey, their produce to 
Aa foreign market. Their gardens produce the 
beſt fruit in the iſland. Their , pomegrantes, 
almonds, piſtachio- nuts, and oranges, are ex- 
cellent. Here we find the apricot- tree that 
produces the mich mich, F fruit of an exquiſite 
fragrance, , and Yielding a, a delicious j juice. It is a 
kind of alberge, but more mellow and ſmaller | 
than that of France. | ny | 

Five leagues from this town, an immenſe 
country opens between the weſtern extremity 

of Mount Ida and the firſt chain of the White 
Mountains. In this large valley is the vil- 
lage of Marguarites, the moſt populous, of 
any in the iſland; which contains about ten 
thouſand Greeks, who cultivate, the rich ad- 
joining plains, and would carry their dils, 
grain, and other commodities, to Retingo, — 


> 


they 
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they had a harbour. This village, or rather 


town, is about two leagues diſtant from the 
northern ſea, and not far from the road to Can- 
dia. Cloſe to it flows a ſmall river, which falls 


from the mountains in caſcades. The charm- 


ing temperature, and varied productions of 
this beautiful country, invited the Venetians 
to ſettle there. They had built country houſes 
in this diſtrict, where they paſſed a part of the 
year; ſeveral of which are ſtill to be ſeen; 
but it is with regret we find them occupied 
by ignorant Greeks, or barbarous Turks. 
Nothing remains but the ruins of thoſe gardens 
which art deſigned, and nature delighted in 
decorating with a perpetual ſucceſſion of flow- 
ers and fruits: The Greeks of Marguarites, 
inſtructed, no doubt, by their ancient maſters, 
have preſerved the art of extracting an agree- 


-able liquor from the olive. In any other part. 


of the country, the thick and coarſe oil would 


never ſuit the palate of a Frenchman accuſ- 


tomed to that of Provence. The oil made 
at Marguarites, which is manufactured with 
more care, is very good, and retains a taſte 


of the fruit, and an agreeable flavour. This 
rich valley, and large village, are the appenage 
of 158 Sultana Walida, who ſends thither 
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an officer to. collect their tributes: the Pachas 
of Retimo and Candia have here no au- 

tkerity r,: . 
We Mitte 8 1 * prplenca 
ee monks, who gave, us. a ſtock. 
of proviſions. for our journey. On, leaving 
the town, we had two leagues, bad road, eut 
out of the rock. Deſcending from theſe 
heights, we ' coaſted, the ſea · ſnore for three 
Jeagues; and, though our horſes feet ſunk into 
the ſand, we got forward very faſt. When 
we had gained the back of the White Moun- | 
the promontory of Prepanum, we were obliged 
to keep continually, climbing up ſteep rocks, 
and deſcending into deep vallies. This Was 
a very fatiguing part .of our road, but we re. 
freſhed ourſelves on a verdant graſs plat, which 
;owed. its freſhneſs to a neighbouring ſpring, 
while the branches of a few olive-trees ſhel- 
tered us from the ſun. We had recourſe to 
the provifions of the good Hebrew, and did 
not ſpare them. We had been informed, that 
in a houſe to which our guides were to 
conduct us, the French conſul had prepared 
a fupper for his ſucceſſor, and this flattering 


3 rendered us laviſh of our ſtock ; which 
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| imprudehce * we” 1 afterward? reaſon to re- 
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bent. 


we "how once more "cheerfully — 


our Borſes, and rode fix leagues through 


frightful roads” we had forſaken the uſual | 


route, wanderitig, we ſcarcely knew whither, 
among the mountains, and were a hundred 
times on the point "of falling head long from 
the precipices. We croſſed a river, where our 
horſes were almoſt obliged to lwim; arid; to 
complete -gus: misfortunes, night was coming 
on, and we could hardly ſee our way. When 
the darkneſs was ſtill more increaſed, we 
were forced to commit the care of our lives 
to the ſagacity of the animals we rode on. 
At length, however, we arrived, at the wiſhed- 
for village, and entered, in high ſpirits, the 
houſe where we thought we were expected; 
| but the French conſul, who was old and ava- 
ricious, had not kept his promiſe, but, con- 
trary to the received practice of his brethren, 
had totally forgotten us; and, as the inha- 
bitants were all in bed, we could get no kind 
of proviſions. After long ſearch, however, 
we did, at length, procure a few olives, eggs, 
and ſome very bad bread; with which ne- 
ceſſity compelled us to be content. While 
-TA.4 555 we 
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we were making this ſorry repaſt, our tanta 
lizing memory continually upbraided us with 
the {ſupper of the night before, In this diſ- 
agreeable ſituation, you may ſuppoſe, the old 
conſul was not without his ſhare of our bene- 
ditions. We all of us lay down with our 
boots and clothes on, on mats, the floor, or 
wretched mattraſſes, as we could, and endea- 
youred to find, in the enjoyment of fleep, the 
only remedy for our misfortunes. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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| Tu E Wee POOP ve. W «ati the 
night was only two leagues from Palio Caſtro; 
fituated- at the extremity of Cape - Drepas 
num. Murtius (z), in his map of ancient 
Crete, places here the Muſeum, where was de- 
cided the famous conteſt between the Syreris 
and the Muſes; and lays dewn Aptera at-a 
little diſtance from it toward the mountains. 
Other authors have imagined that the ſitu- 
ation of that city is © pointed out by ſome 
ruins ſtill remaining at Palio Caſtro: but 
both theſe- opinions are vithout foundation; 
ſince Strabo preciſely aſcertains the ſituation 
of 'Aptera, by placing it at four leagues diſ- 
tance from Ciſamus, which ſerved it as a 
harbour; and as the latter town was at the 
bottom of the bay formed by the capes Spa- 
da and Suſa, upwards of twelve leagues from 
the ee of e it is ae 


e > 7 


(=) Murtius, Diſſertation on the Iſle of Crete. 
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ſible that Aptera ſhould have been ſituated 
near that Cape. 
The hardneſs of our. beds, Madam, not al- 
lowing us a long ſleep, we roſe before day- 
break, and ſet out at three in the morning. 
We quitted our quarters without regret, and 
thought only of reaching Canea, from which 
we were diſtant five leagues. At about a 
mile and a half from the village, we had a 
deep river to eroſs, and it was ſtill quite dark, 
them. To regain the great read which we 
had left the day before, we traverſed. a, hilly 
country; where ſearcely any thing likq; a 
beaten path was to be found. We fol- 
lowed each other in a line, and very ſlowly, 
The darkneſs cauſed the hills to ſeem to us 
of a dreadful height, and à valley had the 
appearance of an abyſs. But theſe illuſions 
were preſently diſſipated. Day-light appear- 
ed, and we began to diſtinguiſm objects, 
and ſoon after the ſun roſe above the: maun- 
tains. The ſight of that glorious luminary 
awakened our drowſy ſenſes, and: diſpelled 
the phantoms of night. His reſplendent 
beams now enlightened the cliffs of a rock, 
| and 
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and now gilded the: foliage of the trees on 
the bills, or the ſummit of a tower. By 
degrees the holei plain received his rays, and 
the | magnificent fcenery oi nature was fully 
diſplayed. 'In this glorious moment, how is 
man neanimated to ne enjoyment, while he 
contemplates, in delightful ecſtaſy, the woanders 
of creation! The pleafure produced by the 
ſight of the riſing ſun; is umverſal, and ex- 
tends to every creature; the birds fill the 
air with their melody; the cattle low in the 
plain; the bleating lambs ſport around their 
mothers; the inhabitants of the waters play 
upon the ſurface; and all animals expreſs, in 
their peculiar manner, the lively joy they feel. 

When we had reached the main road, we 
diſcovered the bay of La Sude, and the caſtle 
which defends the entrance ; while beyond 
it appeared the craggy rocks of Cape Melec. 


We deſcended into the plain that leads to 


Canea, and a league from that town the 
vice-conſul came to receive us. A beautiful 
| horſe, richly capariſoned, was brought for 
the new conſul; and ranging ourſelves in 
two lines, we entered the walls of the ancient 
Cydon. The Turks, as a token of rejoic- 
ing, poured coffee under the feet of our horſes. 
OY | We 
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We arrived at the gate of the Conſular-houſe, 
and thus terminated our journey, in which 
we had viſited the moſt curious places in the 
iſland. - I have ſince ſeen many others that 
merit particular deſcriptions, and .which I 
ſhall endeavour to deſcribe to you in hos 
courſe of the OO, letters. ierten 
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To M. . M. 


Tun city of Canea, Madam, is the ancient 
Cydon, or Cydonia. Strabo points out pre- 
ciſely its ſituation (a). Cydonia,“ ſays he, 
jg ſeated on the ſea ſhore, on the ſide oppo- 
6 ſite to Laconia.” Diodorus agrees with 
this geographer, in the poſition he aſſigns to 
the cities built by the ancient Minos (6). 
& Cnofſus is ſituated on the ſide oppoſite Aſia. 
“ Phæſtus on the ſouthern ſhore, and Cydon 
& on the welt fide of the iſland, facing Pelopon- 
& neſus. This correſponds exactly with the 
preſent ſituation of Canea; and Geography 
informs us of no other conſiderable town on 
that ſide. The Cydonians poſſeſſed an ex- 
cellent harbour, which they ſhut in with a 
chain; and the entrance of the port of Canea 
is extremely narrow, and conſequently would 


(a) Strabo, lib. x. 
{b) Diodorus, lib. x. 
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be very eaſy to defend by ſuch a contri- 
vance. 
The origin of Cydon is uncertain (c). 
Stephen of Byzantium ſays, © it was firſt 
* called Apollonia, becauſe Cydon was the 
* fon of Apollo.” (d) Pauſanias attributes 
its foundation to Cydon, ſon of Tegetes, who 
paſſed into Crete. (e) Herodotus aſſerts, that 
it was built by the Samians,, and that they 
erected the temples it contained. (/) Alex- 
ander, in the firſt book of the Cretans, ſays, 
it received its name from Cydon, ſon of 
Mercury. You perceive, Madam, that this 
diverſity of opinions precludes. all certainty; 
yet may it not be wholly unimportant to en- 
deavour to — with OY the. foun- 
der: of this eity. , in | 
We know that Cydon was poſſeſſed of great 
power (g), and ſucceſsfully carried on a war 
againſt the combined arms of the Cnofſians 
and Gortynians. (5) This was the largeſt 


(e) Stephen Byzant. 
fd) Pauſunius in Arcadicis. 
(e) Herodot. lib. iii. 

J Scholiaſt, in Apollonium, lib. i ir. | 
(z) Liv. LP 
(% Phranzes, lib. i. cap. 36. ; 

| | city 
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city in the iſland, and inclined the ſcale in 
favour, of the party. whoſe cauſe it eſpouſed. 
It ſuſtained ſeveral celebrated ſieges (i). Pha- 
lecus, prince of the Phocians, paſſing into 
Crete with a fleet and a numerous army, 
| beſieged it both by ſea and land, and loſt be- 
fore its walls his army and his life. Me- 
tellus, having ſubjugated the iſland, turned all 
his forces againſt Cydon ; and, after a 721 
vigorous reſiſtance, at length rendered 
ſubje& to the Romans. 
Cydon was built on the ſcite of the mo- 
dern Canea, and extended half a league be- 
| yond it, on the ſide of St. Odero, where we 
ſtill ſee, on the ſea ſhore, remains of ancient 
walls of a very folid conſtruction. Canea, 


built by the Venetians, is only two miles in 


circumference. It is ſurrounded on the land- 
ſide by a ſimple range of walls of great thick- 
neſs, and defended by a deep and wide ditch, 
cut out of the rock. By deepening it a lit- 
tle more, the ſea might be made to flow 
round its ramparts, on which cavaliers are 
raiſed, the better to command the plain. Tt 


(i) Pauſanias in Phocicis. 
| has 
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has but one gate, that of Retimo, covered 
with a half.: moon, which is the only out- 
work. The town is better defended toward 


the ſea. On the left of the harbour are four 


batteries, one above the other, mounted with 
heavy braſs cannon, on which are the arms 


of Venice. The firſt of them is on a level 


with the water. The right ſide is defended 
only by a great wall, built on a ridge of low 
rocks, which are dangerous to approach. At 
the extremity is an old ruinous caſtle ; 
below which the Venetians had erected 
ſuperb arſenals roofed with ſtone. Each of 
theſe vaults has ſufficient length, height, 
and width, to admit the building of a ſhip 
of the line. The ground here has a declivity; 
and the extremity of theſe noble arſenals is 
on a level with the ſea, ſo that nothing was 
more caſy than to launch their veſſels. The 
Turks ſuffer 1 eee work to go to 

ruin. 
The town of Canea is well laid out; the 
principal ſtreets are as ſtraight as a line, and 
the ſquares are decorated with fountains. It 
poſſeſſes no remarkable edifices. The greateſt 
part of the houſes have only one ſtory, and 
are built with terraces : thoſe which are 
round 
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round the harbour, are ornamented with gal- 
leries, which afford a moſt charming proſpect. 
From the windows we may diſcover the 
great bay formed by the capes Melec and 
Spada, with all the veſſels entering or leav- 
ing the port. The harbour admits ſhips of 
two hundred tons burthen; and, if deepened, 
would afford good anchorage to the largeſt 
frigates. The entrance is expoſed to the vio- 
lent north winds, which ſometimes drive the 
waves over the ramparts; but as it is nar- 
row, and the bottom good, veſſels well moored 
are in no danger. | 5 | | 
Canea contained five « or - fin thouſand inhs- 


bitants when Tournefort travelled in Crete; : - 


but ſince the ports of Gira Petra, Candia, and 
Retimo have been choaked up, the merchants 
have retired to Canea, which, it is eſtimated, 
now contains about ſixteen thouſand ſouls. 


' +++, T have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER ROS.” 
To M. L. M. 


'T HE Turks who inhabit © Candia, Ma- | 
dam, are not fo implicitly ſubmiſſive to the 
orders of the Grand Signior as thoſe of the 
other provinces of the empire. We are almoſt 
tempted to believe that the air they breathe 
inſpires them with a republican ſpirit: they 
mutually ſupport each other againſt the ty- 
ranny of the Pachas, and refuſe to 3 
their necks to the yoke of deſpotifm. 
rolled as janiſſaries at their birth, they Sack 
the principal ſoldiery of the iſland, and it 
would be dangerous to drive them to revolt. 
When their governors have been guilty of 
oppreſſion, they have been known to have 
recourſe to arms, and demand vengeance. Of 
this we have juſt ſeen a remarkable example : 
the Pacha of Canea had a kind of deputy, who, 
like the reſt of thoſe in office, made uſe of 
3 enn 
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every means to amaſs wealth, and drew on 
himiſelf the deteſtation of the people. The 


Greeks did not dare to murmur, but ſubmitted 
in ſilence to be the victims of his injuſtice. 
The Turks were not ſo patient; they brought 
their complaints before the governor, and in- 
formed him of the tyranny and extortions of 
his miniſter; but either becauſe he had a real 
friendſhip for him, or was a ſharer in his 
plunder, he would not liſten to them; when 


on a ſudden, on the 6th of January, we heard 


a great -tumult in the town. The janiſſaries 
ran through the ſtreets ſabre in hand, crying, 
To arms! And as, in ſuch circumſtances, 
foreigners are always in danger from a li- 
centious populace, we kept ourſelves ſhut 
up in the conſular-houſe, waiting the event. 

The houſe of the officer of the Pacha, 
which was a ſpacious building lately finiſhed, 
was oppoſite to ours, on the other ſide of the 
harbour. This was preſently filled with up- 
wards of five hundred perſons, pillaging and 
deſtroying every thing that fell in their way. 
Some tore out the ſaſhes, and threw them 


upon the quay : others mounted on the ter. 


races, broke down the parapets ; while ſome 
were returning loaded with furniture. A 


* great 
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great number of them were diligently ſearching 
to diſcover the object of public hatred; and in 
leſs than two hours the whole n was ene 
and half demoliſhed. | 
An enraged e always cis to 
exceſſes, which no one can foreſee. - The ſol- 
diers took poſſeſſion of a high fort which 
commands the town, whence they could 
thunder on the caſtle of the Pacha, againſt 
which they pointed ſeveral heavy pieces of 
cannon, and after leaving a guard at this 
poſt, proceeded in a body to demand juſtice, 


reſolved, in cafe of refuſal, to bury their 


governor under the ruins of his palace. The 
whole town followed with dreadful ſhouts, 
which, reaching the ears of the Pacha, who was 
an old warrior, rendered reſpectable by ma- 
ny gallant actions, he had himſelf conveyed 
in an arm- chair into the middle of his court- 
yard; and when he ſaw the ſtorm approach- 
ing, and that the furious populace were pre- 
paring to break down the gates, ordered them 
inſtantly to be thrown open. At the ſight 
of this venerable old man, who had a long 
white beard, the mutineers were ſtruck ſilent, 
and the moſt daring among them ſeemed 
motionleſs with aſtoniſhment. At length, 


none 
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none venturing to ſpeak, © Well, my good 
< people,” faid the governor, © what do 
« you aſk of me?” They all cried out, 
« We muſt have the head of your deputy.” 
« He is fled, *” replied the Pacha; © but if 
< you find him, I abandon him to your ven- 
<« geanice; return to your duty, lay down 
% your arms, and let every man go peace- 
* ably home.” This firmneſs awed even the 
moſt riotous; and a rebellion, which might 
have had fatal conſequences, was appeaſed 
in an inſtant, by the courage and prudence 
of a ſingle man. He had however concealed 
his favourite, and, in the night, ſent him on 
board a ſhip, which immediately ſet fail for 
Conſtantinople. After his departure, things 
returned to their uſual channel, and peace 
was once more reſtored within the walls of 
Canea. This revolt had occaſioned us no 
little uneaſi neſs; for had the inhabitants pro- 
ceeded to extremities with their governor, 
they would not have ſpared the French mer- 
chants, and the loſs of property would have : 
been the leaſt of their misfortunes. | 
Some time after, we were witneſſes to ano- 
ther ſcene, leſs alarming, indeed, but which 
* enable you to form an idea of the man- 

2 | ner 
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ner in which the Greeks are treated in this 
country. They are not permitted to en- 
ter a town on horſeback, This honour 
is reſerved to their archbiſhop, and Europe- 
ans. The biſhop of Canea attempted to brave 
this tyrannical law; and one evening re- 
turning from the country, with ſeveral Monks, 
did not diſmount; but, paſſing the guards, 
galloped on to his houſe. The janiſſaries, ſta- 
tioned at the gate, conſidered this action as 
an inſult, The next day, they related to 
their companions the affront put upon the True 
Believers, and came to the reſolution to burn 
both the biſhop and his prieſts. They im- 
mediately procured combuſtibles, which they 
carried to his houſe, uttering a thouſand 
imprecations; and theſe unhappy eccleſi- 
aſtics were on the point of ſuffering a cruel 
death, when the Pacha, apprized in time, 
diverted the rage of the multitude, by iſſu- 
ing a firman, proclaimed through all the 
ſtreets of the town, by which every Greek, 
of whatſoever condition, , was forbidden to 
 fleep within the walls of Canea. This or- 
der was rigorouſly obeyed, and every evening 
theſe wretched flaves were to be ſeen igno- 
miniouſly ſtealing out of the gate of Retimo, 
| to 
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to ſeek an aſylum in the neighbouring 
country, The working-men and the poor, 
unable to hire apartments, were obliged to 
take ſhelter in the crevices of rocks, or 
lay under trees on the bare ground, The 
women were not included in this prohibi- 
tion, but were permitted to remain in their 
houſes; an exception which does great 
honour to "Turkiſh gallantry, but which fur- 
| Niſhed a ſubje& for many witticiſms. How- 
ever, when this nightly exile had continu- 
ed two months, the huſbands began to talk 

of making their peace; and as money here 
is the remedy for every evil, they joined 
their purſes, and having raiſed a large ſum, 
obtained a revocation of the order, after paying 
very dearly for the pride of their biſhop. 


have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XIXLI. 
Teo M. L. M 


| WI EN we travel through differ- 
ent countries, Madam, or even through diſ- 
tant provinces of the ſame. kingdom, the 
change of air is perceived by us in a very 
ſenſible manner. This impreſſion indeed 1s 
greater or leſs, according to the greater or 
leſs degree of ſenſibility of every individual ; 
nor does it wholly depend on the accidental 
circumſtances of cold or heat. We feel, in 
reſpiring the vital element, an odour, a taſte, 
a favour, which vary according to circum- 
ſtances, and the varieties of climates and ſea- 
ſons. Theſe fenſations produce pleaſure, or 
an uncomfortable feeling, as they are ſuit- 
able or contrary to the actual ſtate of our 
conſtitution ; nor are we to eſteem this extra- 
ordinary: the exhalations from the earth, 
waters, plants and flowers, incorporate with 
N 7 the 
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the atmoſphere, and compoſe the air we 
breathe. Every man of underſtanding, therg- 
fore, who has any regard for his health, 
ought not to be indifferent concerning the 
choice of. his habitation, ſince on it, in a 
great meaſure, depends the preſervation of that 
moſt valuable bleſſing. | 
The inſtant I landed on the oc of Alex- 
andria, I inhaled a fiery air, with which 
I was nearly. ſuffocated; I felt a moiſt and 
debilitating heat, which rendered me languid, 
and deprived me of all ſtrength of body, or 
vigour of mind. I concluded it was im- 
poſlible I could live in ſuch a country; but 
a copious perſpiration preſently taking place, 
the violent heat of my blood diminiſhed, and I 
ſoon found myſelf greatly relieved. 
In the beginning of ſpring, when the 
orange-trees round Damietta were in flower, 
and filled the atmoſphere with their fragrance; 
when heat, as yet only moderate, left the 
body in poſſeſſion of its energy and activity, 
I taſted, in the moſt lively manner, the charms 
| of ſo delicious a temperature, breathed with 
rapture a freſh and perfumed air, and every 


pulſation of the heart was an enjoyment. This 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, though every moment W. 
never produced ſatiety. . 

In the ſame places, when, in the month of 
July, the huſbandman had turned up the mud 
of the moraſſes to plant his rice, the atmoſphere 
became loaded with exhalations which op- 
preſſed the breaſt, and obſtructed reſpiration. 
The faces of the inhabitants were diſcoloured; 
ſickneſs became general; and had not the 
northerly winds, which prevail at that ſeaſon, 
chaſed away the malignant vapours, and the 
earth been very ſoon covered with harveſts, | 
the moſt violent diſtempers would, no _ 
have enſued. 

In fa&, ſo large a river as the Nile 3 
through, and periodically inundating Egypt, 
cannot but render the air humid, which hu- 
midity moderates the heat of the ſun, and 
| Tenders the country habitable. The air 
| there is very ſalutary to the lungs; diſorders 
of the breaſt are unknown (T); and Galen, 

8 who 


{E) T have ſaid, that aſthmatic diſorders are not known 
in Egypt. This is true with reſpe& to the inhabitants. 
And perſons coming from Europe, Aſia, and the northern 
coaſts of Africa; but the Abyflinians, and Nubians, who 
inhabit a much hotter climate, become ſometimes aſth- 
1 matic 
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who ſtudied at Alexandria, and was well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the climate, ſent 
thither all his patients with pulmonary com- 
plaints, and they commonly found the cure 
they ſought. ; | L 

Among all the countries, in which 1 have 
reſided, there is none whoſe temperature is 
ſo healthy, and fo agreeable, as that of Crete. 
The heats there are not exceflive ; and violent 
cold is abſolutely unknown in the plains. By 
the obſervations which I made ' at Canea, 
during a whole year, I found that, from the 
month of March to the beginning 'of No- 
vember, the thermometer only varied from 
20 to 27 degrees (of Reaumur's ſcale (/) ) 
above the freezing point. This variation is 
not conſiderable ; beſides that, in the ' hotteſt 
days of ſummer, the atmoſphere was refreſhed 
by the ſea-breezes. The winter, properly ſpeak- 
ing, begins only in December, and ends in 
January. During this ſhort ſeaſon, ſnow 
never falls in the plain, and rarely do you 
8 re the furtace of the water frozen. The 


matic at Grand Cairo. Theſe facts have been certified 
to me by phyſicians who have reſided forty years in the 
country. | 


l From to 93 of Fabrenheit. 
1 oy 4 weather 


weather is more commonly as fine as in the 


beginning of June in France. The name of 
winter is given to theſe two months, from 
the heavy rains, the cloudy ſky; and very 
violent north winds, which happen at this 


time of the year; but theſe rains are highly 


uſeful. to agriculture, ſince the, winds drive 
the clouds towards the high mountains, where 
the reſervoirs of water are formed by nature 
to fertilize the country, and the inhabitant 
* the plain ſuffers nothing from theſe tran. 
ſient variations. 2 
No ſooner is the month of 8 RY 
than the earth is adorned with flowers and 


| harveſts. The reſt of the year is almoſt one 


continued fine day. We never experience, 
as in France, thoſe cruel returns of piercing 


cold, which, coming ſuddenly after the heats, 


nip the opening flowers, deſtroy the fruits of 
the year, and are ſo prejudicial to delicate 
conſtitutions. The ſky is continually bright 
and ſerene, and the winds are mild and tem- 
perate. The glorious luminary of day runs 
his majeſtic courſe through the azure vault, 


and ripens the luxuriant fruits of the hills 


and plains. Nor are the nights leſs beautiful : 
a delicious coolneſs then prevails, and the air, 
leſs 


| leſs oa with vapours than with us, dil 
covers a greater number of ſtars to the ob- 


| ſerver. The blue vault of heaven ſparkles 
with gold, diamonds, and rubies, which gen 
to dart forth brighter fires. Nothing can be 


more magnificent than this ſpectacle, which 


the Cretans enjoy for ten months of the year. 
I0o the charms of ſo delightful a climate, are 
added other advantages which enhance their 
value. The iſland of Crete has hardly any 
marſhes. The waters there are never ſtag- 
nant, but, flowing from the ſummits of 
the mountains in innumerable ſtreams, form 
delightful fountains, or ſmall rivers, which 
loſe themſelves in the ſea. The elevation of 
the ground, whence they take their riſe, cauſes 
them to have a rapid courſe, and they form 
neither lakes nor ponds. For this reaſon, in- 
ſects cannot depoſit their eggs in them, which 
would be carried to the ſea; and the inha- 
bitants are not tormented, as in Egypt, with 
thoſe clouds of gnats that fill the houſes, and 
of which the ſting is ſo painful. For the 
ſame reaſon, alſo, the air is not loaded with 
| thoſe dangerous vapours which riſe from the 
marſhes in wet countries. 
The hills, and rifing grounds, a are clothed 
with 
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with various ſpecies of thyme (m), ſavoury, 
ſerpolet, odoriferous rock-roſes, and a variety 
of balſamic plants. Myrtles and laurel roſes 
border the rivulets which meander through 
the vallies. On every ſide the country 
preſents you with groves of orange, lemon, 


and almond trees. The Arabian jeſſamine 


blooms in the gardens, which in the fpring 
are decorated with beds of violets. Vaſt fields 
are covered with faffron ; wild dittany, which 
has a very fragrant ſmell, lines the crevices 
of the rocks: in a word, the mountains, 
valleys, and plains, exhale on all fides aro- 
matic odours, which perfume the air, and 
render it delicious to · reſpire. Clouds, ice, 
and ſnow, are afflicting objects, which throw 
a mournful veil over the face of nature; they 
preſent to the eye gloomy images, and excite 


in the mind melancholy reflexions, and pain- 


ful feelings in the heart. Nay, not unfre- 
quently, they are injurious to health, and pro- 
duce a general indiſpoſition. But a clear ſky 


has an effect the very reverſe. The ſight of 


an unclouded ſun inſpires man with joy. His 


(m) We find in the iſland of Crete three ſorts of thyme, 


one with a white flower, the other red, and the third 


blue. All of them are wy odoriferous. 


genial 
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genial warmth revives him, and infuſes that 
lively cheerfulneſs, which ſprings from the 
conſcious feeling of the happineſs he enjoys: 
In this ſtate of mind every object acquires 
new beauty. He contemplates with more 
pleaſure the luxuriance of the harveſts, and 
admires with greater enthuſiaſm the beauteous 
tints of the flowers; he finds a double ſweet- 
neſs in their perfumes; and, delighted with 
his own exiſtence, ſeems to communicate, to 
every thing around him, the happineſs he 
enjoys. The youth begins to be animated 
with a new life, and feels himſelf ſoftly at- 
tracted towards another ſelf ; his heart palpi- 
tates with inquietude and delight, and the 
tender paſſion of love fires all his ſenſes. 
While the aged man, now fafe in the har- 
bour, recolle&s the tumultuous ſtruggles of 
his younger days, and feeling himſelf revived 
by a ſudden warmth, would be ready to en- 
counter them anew, did not prudence and 
nature ſoon calm the temporary efferveſcence 
| of his paſſions. : . 

In theſe countries, Madam, we are more 
ſenſible of the truth of ſuch reflexions. It is 
certain, that in this delightful climate man 
is leſs ſubject to diſeaſes, enjoys more plea- 
ſures, 


n, 


ſures, Ini has infinitely more means of being 
happy than in the northern regions, where 
the cold is extreme; or even in our climates, 


where the winter, though not fo, mad is ſome- 
times very ſevere. | 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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Tux E beauty of, man, 18 r powers, 
and his health, depend, in general, on the 
climate he inhabits, his food, and the nature 
of his occupations. In Crete, the Turk, who 
is not tormented by ambition, or the thirſt 
of wealth, whoſe mind is never occupied by 
the chimeras of intrigue, who. knows::not 
envy, which debaſes the ſoul, nor exhauſts 
himſelf in the purſuit of the ſciences, to which 
ve too often ſacrifice our health; the Turk; 
I fay, who lives on wholeſome and ſimple 
aliments, and paſſes his days amid the: flowery 
fields he cultivates, and in the boſom of his 
family who obey and revere him, grows and 
riſes into a Coloſſus. The ſalubrity of the air 
he breathes, the ſweet temperature he enjoys, 
the delightful | ſcenes - perpetually before his 
eves, and the peaceful life he leads, all con- 
tribute to ſtrengthen his body, and preſerve 
his vigour even beneath the ſnows of age. 
Hicher the ſculptor, dęvoted to his art, and 
| | emulating 
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emulating the ancients, ſhould come in ſearch | 
of models. He would ſee young men of eigh- 
teen or twenty, five feet ſix, or eight inches 
high (n), who poſſeſs all the graces peculiar . 
to their time of life. Their muſcles have ſtill 
a little plumpneſs, which will ſoon afſume a 
bolder character; their checks, gracefully 
rounded, diſplay an animated carnation, and 
their eyes are full of fire; their chin is 
covered with a light down, never violated by 
the razor; their air is full of grace and dig- 
nity; and their whole carriage, and every 
geſture, beſpeaks health and vigour. 

In men arrived at maturity, the features 
and outlines are more developed. Their legs 
are naked; and when their robes are lifted 
up, the muſcles appear boldly prominent: 
their arms exhibit thoſe ſigns of ſtrength 
which were viſible in thoſe of the ancient 
| Athlete ; their ſhoulders are broad, their cheſts 
full, and their necks, never ſtraightened by 
the ligatures, which, from infancy, confine 
thoſe of the Europeans, retain all the beauti- 
ful proportions aſligned to, that part by na- 
ture : no tight breeches, or garters, bind 
their legs below the knee ; that part of their 


- 


5) About fix feet Engliſh. 
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leg, therefore, is never diſtorted or contracted, + 
nor is the knee too prominent. In a word, 
all their limbs, unaccuſtomed to the fetters 
which confine our motions, and which habit 
alone could render ſupportable, preſerve their 
natural form, and that admirable ſymmetry 
which conſtitutes male beauty. When they 
ſtand erect, all parts of the body properly 
ſupport each other. When they walk, they 
move with an air of dignity, and bodily 
ſtrength and firmneſs of mind diſplay them- 
ſelves in every geſture. Their majeſtic eye 


announces that they are accuſtomed to com- 


mand. Pride and ſeverity may ſometimes be 
apparent in their looks, but meanneſs never. 
The Mahometans, who inhabit the iſland 
of Crete, are ſuch, Madam, as I have here 
pourtrayed them. They are, in general, from 
five feet and a half to ſix feet high (a). They 
reſemble the ancient ſtatues ; and, in fact, ſuch 
| were the men the artiſts of antiquity took for 
their models. It is not, therefore, wonderful 
they ſhould have ſurpaſſed us, having a more 
beautiful nature from which to copy. One 


| (e) French . ales to from Gve feet eleven 
inches to ſix feet hve Engliſh. 


X | day, 
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day, as I was walking with an officer in the 
environs of Canea, he exclaimed, at the fight 
of every Turk that paſſed, Oh! were I only 
permitted to chooſe here ſeven hundred men, 
I ſhould have the fineſt regiment in France! 
In a country where the men are ſo re- 
markable for bodily ſtrength and dignity of 
aſpect, you may juſtly conclude, Madam, that 
the women cannot be wanting in beauty and 
the graces. Their dreſs does not prevent the 
growth of any part of the body, but is ac- 
commodated to thoſe admirable proportions 
with which the Creator has decorated the moſt 
lovely of his works. All are not handſome ; 
all do not poſſeſs charms ; but ſome of them 
are extremely beautiful, particularly among 
the Turks. In general, the Cretan women 
have a luxuriant boſom ; a neck gracefully 
rounded ;. black eyes full of fire; a ſmall 
mouth; a noſe perfectly well made, and 
cheeks which health tinges with the ſofteſt 
vermillion. But the oval of their faces is dif- 
ferent from that of the women of Europe, and ; 
the character of their beauty 1s peculiar to 
their nation. I will not attempt a parallel 
between the two. Whatever is beautiful de- 
ferves our homage, though delicacy of ſenti- 
ment 
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ment ſhould ultimately fix the taſte op a man 
of juſt feeling. 

During the firſt year or two of my travels 
in the eaſtern countries, accuſtomed as I had 
been to the elegant head-dreſs of the ladies 
of France, their curls, and different coloured 
powder, I could not endure the black hair of 
the oriental women, and their dreſs ſeemed to 

me to give them a harſh and forbidding air. 
So difficult is it for reaſon to diſengage itſelf 
from the fetters of habit, that I long conti- 
nued the ſlave of this prejudice. But, after 
more mature reflection, their long black locks, 
_ artificially plaited, without either powder or 
pomatum, and which neither ſpoil their dreſs, 
nor foil the furniture of their apartments, ap- 
peared to me well calculated to heighten their 
beauty. Their ebon colour ſeemed to give 
more luſtre to the fairneſs of their complexions, 
and the glow of their cheeks. The roſe- 
water, with which they waſh their hair, ex- 
haled an agreeable perfume; and I was de. 
lighted with the natural beauty of their treſſes. 
1 then changed my opinion, and could not 
help wiſhing the European women would not 
ſpoil one of their moſt charming ornaments 


with the colours of art, ſo much inferior to 
| X "BETS $6 thoſe 


P 
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thoſe of nature. How much more lovely 
would the fair beauty appear, adorned with 


the pale gold of her flowing locks! How 
would the dark hair of the brunette, arranged 


with art, ſet off the roſes of her cheeks! 
Theſe, Madam, are the obſervations of a 


traveller, who, by comparing the different 


cuſtoms of nations, has been able.to baniſh 
his prejudices, and is convinced that nature 
alone is truly beautiful; but he ſets-little value 
on, and entreats your excuſe for, the reflections 
in which he has here ventured to indulge. 

You muſt not be ſurpriſed, Madam, that 
I have not mentioned the Greeks who in- 
habit the iſland of Candia, who, partake with 
the Turks the advantages of a ſerene ſky, a 
pure air, and happy temperature. They en- 
joy, indeed, in common with them, theſe pre- 
cious bleſſings; but they are oppreſſed by 
tyrants. They live in perpetual anxiety and 
apprehenſion, and frequently terminate their 
miſerable lives in deſpair. Excepting the 
Spachiots, who are leſs expoſed to tyranny, 


theſe unfortunate beings have neither the lofty 


ſtature, nor the ſtrength, nor the beauty of the 
Turks. The ſtamp of ſervitude is viſible in 
their faces; their looks are crouching, and 
their 
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their features diſtorted by knavery and mean- 
neſs. Such is the character of thoſe Cretans, 
who were ofice ſo jealous of their liberty ; 
thoſe experienced and intrepid warriors, who 
were courted by all nations; and thofe friends 
to the arts, which they cultivated amid their 
thady groves. At preſent, cowardly and in- 
dolent, they live in debaſement, and we may 
read in their degraded countenances, that they 
are ſlaves. ey | 


LS 


$1 * 
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LETTER xEIXIL 


To M. L. M. 


Tur iſland of Candia, Madam, does not 
produce, like Egypt, a multitude of reptiles. 
Very few ſerpents, and thoſe only ſmall ones, 
are to be found in it. Belon, the naturaliſt, 
reckons three ſpecies, the ophis, the ochendra, 
and the ephloti. The firſt is not venomous z 
but I can ſay nothing of the others, only 1 
never heard of any accidents from their bite. 

The ancients affirmed, that this beautiful 
country contained no noxious animal . 
Pliny excepts the tarantula (9, which Belon | 
calls phalangion (r). They aſſert its poiſon 
is mortal. It is a ſort of ſpider, almoſt an 
inch long, with a ſcaly coat. It hollows out, 
in the ſides of little eminences, a pretty deep 


() Antigonus Ariſthius, Hift. cap. X. It is faid, that 
the iſland of Crete breeds no animal which can cauſe the 
death of man. 5 | 
() Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 58. 
{r ) Obſervations de pluſieurs Singular et Choſes 
memorables trouveces en Gree &c. 
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obs, which it covers with a ſtrong web of 
croſs threads glued together. This little paſ- 
ſage, at the bottom of which it lodges, is 
cloſed externally by a valve, that prevents 
the rain from penetrating ; and which it opens 
when going in queſt of inſets, and cloſes 
again when it re-enters. If two of theſe 
tarantulas are ſhut up in a glaſs phial, they 
ſting each other, and die ſoon after. I am 
not acquainted with the effect of their bite 
on the human body, but I was an eye-witneſs 
to the experiment I have juſt mentioned. 

The quadrupeds of the iſland are not 
miſchievous; we neither meet with lions, 
tigers, bears, wolves, nor even foxes; in 
ſhort, no dangerous animal. The wild 
goats are the only inhabitants of the 
foreſts which cover the high mountains, 
and have nothing to fear but the gun of the 
| hunter. Hares are found on the eminences 
and in the plains. The ſheep feed in ſafety 
on the various ſpecies of wild thyme. They 
are folded every evening, and the ſhepherd 
ſleeps in peace, free from the dread of ſeeing 
death and havock ſpread . his flock by 
wild beaſts. 

It is a happineſs for the 8 that they 

are 
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are neither troubled with muſquitos, nor have 


any thing to apprehend from the poiſon of ſer- 
pents, or the ferocity of wild beaſts. The young 
and lively maiden may dance upon the graſs, 
without finding, like Eurydice, a viper con- 


cealed under the flowers. The ancients 


aſcribed theſe ſignal advantages to the birth 
of Jupiter. The Cretans.” fays Zlian (5), 
« celebrate in their ſongs the bounties of Ju- 
«© piter, and the favour he has granted . their 
“ iſland, his native and nurſing land, of being 
&« free from every noxious animal, and of not 
even nouriſhing thoſe which may be brought 


„ into it.“ 


Among the medicinal plants of Crete, dit- 
tany holds the firſt rank. It is aſtoniſhing 
how highly the ancients have extolled its vir- 
tues. Theophraſtus (7), who gives us the re- 


ceived opinions of his time, ſays, “ Of all 


„e the known plants, which the earth has pro- 
% duced, dittany is the moſt precious.” The 


father of medicine, the celebrated Hippo- 


() Alan. de i 3 lib. v. 

() Theophraſtus adds, in another place, Dittany * 
ſeſſes beneſicial and extraordinary virtues in a great num- 
ber of caſes, and eſpecially in the labour of women. 


crates, 
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crates (40, ordered an infuſjon of it to be 


given in ſeveral diſorders of women, and 


eſpecially during the pains of a. difficult la- 
bour. For this reaſon the ſtatue of Diana 


was, according to ſome writers , crowned 


with dittany. abi i 


I ſhall not here 8 with 8 au- 


thors (w), that the wild goats, when wounded 
by the arrows of the hunter, freed themſelves 
from them by eating this precious plant ; that 
it poſſeſſed the virtue of healing them, even 
when the arrows were poiſoned (x); and that 
its odour was ſo powerful, as to drive away 
venomous reptiles, and deſtroy, if it only 
touched them (00. Theſe accounts are evidently 


exaggerated ; but, on the other hand, we are, 
poſſibly too indifferent to the real utility me- 
dicine might derive from this plant. Its leaf ; 


is extremely balſamic, and the Hower diffuſes 


"(#) Hippocrates de Nat. Mulierum : "Give, as a drink, 
dittany of Crete, of the weight of an obolus, infuſed in 
water. He adds (de Morbis Mulierum), lib. i. Give dit- 


tany of Crete in wine. De Fœtus Mortui Exſect. If you 


have any dittany of Crete, drink an infuſion 05 it. 
(v) Scholiaſt. in Euripid. Hippolyt. | 
(0) Plutarch, de Sol. Anim. | 

(x) Cicero, de Natura Deorum, lib. it. f 

( * Dioſcorides. | 
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a delicious fragrance. The inhabitants, at pre- 
ſent, apply it with ſucceſs on many occaſions, 
An infuſion of the dried leaf, with a little ſugar, 
yields a liquor more pleaſing to the palate, and 


more finely flavoured than tea. It immediately 


removes languor of the ſtomach, and reſtores it 


after digeſtion. 


(z) Dittany is peculiar to the iſland af Crete, 
and is to be found in no other country. It 
grows in the crevices of the rocks, and at the 


foot of precipices. Pliny has not ſufficiently 


diſcriminated it in his deſcription (a). * Dit- 


© tany,” fays he, © has ſlender branches, re- 


& ſembles penny-royal, and is hot and rough 
© to the taſte; its leaves only are made uſe 
« of; it has neither flower, nor ſeed, nor 
« ſtalk.” Virgil knew it better, and his 
deſcription is more conformable to truth (5). 
& His mother gathers dittany on Mount 


Ida of Crete. This plant bears ſhagged 


leaves, which are crowned with purple 
&« flowers. The wild goats find in it a 


(2) Pliny, B. xxv. ch. 8. Dittany grows only in the 
iſland of Crete. Theophraſtus (Hiſt. Plant.) ſays the ſame 
thing: Dirtany is peculiar to the iſland of Crete. 

(4) Pliny, lib. xxv. cap. 8. 

(5) Eneid, lib. xi 
„ remedy, 
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> Toned, when. wounded by the winged 
< arrows.“ ä 5 
In a country where the air is extremely. 
pure, diſorders are not frequent; we find no 
epidemical , diſeaſes. in the iſland of Candia. 
Fevers are, indeed, frequent there, in the ſum- 
mer 3, but they. are not attended with danger, 
and the plague would never make its appear- 
ance; had not the Turks deſtroyed the Lazas 
rettos eſtabliſhed by the Venetians for per- 
forming quarantine. Since then it has been 
brought, from time to time, by the ſhips from 
Smyrna and Conſtantinople. This dreadful 
diſtemper perpetuates itſelf for want of pre- 
cautions, viſits ſucceſſively the different pro- 
vinces, and, as both the heats and colds are 
moderate, ſometimes continues its ravages here 
for eighteen months together. 5 
But a malady which, though leſs eee 
than the plague, has ſomething even more 
hideous in its ſymptoms, infects this beautiful 
country: I mean the leproſy. This diſorder 
had its ancient ſeat in Syria, whence it has 
paſſed into many iſlands of the Archipelago. 
It is contagious, and is inſtantly communi- 
cated by the touch. The unhappy wretches, 
who are attacked by it, are confined to little 
| Huts, 


3i6 r 

Huts, built on the ſides of the highways, from 
which they are not allowed to come out, or 
to converſe with any perſon. They ave 
uſually round their cottages a ſmall garden, 
that ſupplies them with vegetables and 
poultry, with which, and the alms they 
receive from paſſengers, they drag on a 
miſerable life in 'torment. Their bloated {kin 
is covered with a ſcaly cruſt, 'full'of'red"arid 
white ſpots, which occaſion” intolerable* itch: 
ings. They | intreat relief in a hoarſe and 
hollow voce, at the very ſound of which you 
| ſhudder, and their words are ſcarcely articu- 
late, as the diſorder i is internally deſtroying the 
organs of ' ſpeech. "Theſe wretched ſpectres 
gradually loſe the uſe of their limbs, and live 
till, the whole maſs of blood becoming cor- 
rupted, death is the conſequence of putre- 
faction. No ſight can be more melancholy, 
or more ſhocking than that of a leper; no 
torments comparable to thoſe which he en- 
dures. It would be an act worthy of a hu- 
mane phyſician, to endeavour to diſcover a 
remedy for this dreadful and contagious di. 
temper. 

The rich are not dttackea 1 this malady, 
which is confined to the lower claſs of people, 


and 
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and i is particularly frequent among the Greeks, 
who obſerye ſtrictly. their four Lents, and live 
during that whole time on nothing but ſalt-fiſh, 
| boutargo (c), pickled olives, and cheeſe, and 
drink copiouſly of the heavy and heating 
wines of the country (d). It is poſſible this 
diet may inflame and thicken their blood, 
and, at length; be the cauſe of a leproſy. L 
am led to ſuſpect this, from obſerving, that it 
never manifeſts itſelf among ſuch of the 
Turks as are rich enough to procure animal 
food the whole year, with rice and vegetables; 
nor even among the Greeks who inhabit the 
mountains, and eat frequently of ſallads, fruits, 
and milk. 

You perceive, Madam, this terrible diſorder 
is not to be dreaded by perſons in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances. During a whole century that 
the French have been ſettled in Canea, not 
one of them has ever ſuffered from it; and 
as it appears to originate from the wretched 
nutriment of the Greeks; by obliging them 
to change their manner of living, this diſeaſe 

might poſſibly be eradicated. Our anceſtors 


(e The roe of fiſh ſalted and ſneaked; 
(d) Theſe wines are of a very hot quality, and coſt only 
three farthings a bottle. | 
h 3 
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brought it with them into France, at their re- 
turn from the Cruſades, and diſcovered ' the 
method of cure. . It is, therefore, little to 
be doubted, but the Cretans, under the regula- 
tions of a wife government, might be able 
entirely to baniſh it from the iſland. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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To M. L. M. 


A RESIDENCE of ſixteen months: in 
Crete, has given me an opportunity, Madam, 
of attaining a more perfect knowledge of this 
fine iſland, than travellers, in general, can pre- 
tend to, who have only taken a haſty view. 
At a diſtance from all the entertainments and 
diverſions which amuſe the Parifian, I have 
_ endeavoured, in my leifure hours, to diſ- 
cover ſituations . where I might enjoy the | 
beauties of the country. I wiſh, Madam, to 
| preſent you with the deſcription of one in 
particular, to which I frequently repaired, 
attracted by the pleaſing proſpeQs it afforded ; 
but let me entreat you to remember, that the 
more faithful I ſhall be, the more will the 
ſcenes I ſhall depict be ſuſpected of the mar- 
vellous. I am not afraid, however, you 
ſhould think them imaginary ; the places 1 
am about to deſcribe, really exiſt ; | I :myſelf 
bave ſeen and felt their beauties in different 
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ſeaſons of the year. May they cauſe you to 
forget, for a moment, the rich gardens of 
Montreuil, and for a while fix your attention 
on the banks of the Platania! | 

Quitting Canea, and following the ſea-ſhore 
to the ſouth-weſt, we leave on the right the 
Lazaret, a low rock, where the Venetians 
obliged veſſels to perform quarantine, before 
they were admitted into the. harbour. A 
league further on is the rock of Saint Theo- 
dore, on which not a ſtone remains of the 
two - forts by which it was defended, - when 
attacked by the Turks. This little iſland, and 
that of the Lazaret, were anciently called 
Leuces, and are famous for the conteſt the 
Syrens dared to maintain againſt the Mules, 


with whom they diſputed the palm of vocal and 


inſtrumental muſic ; but being overcome, threw 
themſelves into the ſea. 
Coaſting the gulph, we diſcover to the weſt 


a long chain of mountains, which follow its 


windings, and terminate in a point at Cape 
Spada, formerly the promontory of Dictynna. 
'Theſe are a branch of the white mountains, 


to which Strabo gives the name of Corycus. 


About the middle of this chain is the temple 
of Dictynna, erected by the ancient Cretans, 


27 en 


on the ſpot where ſhe caſt herſelf i into the ſea, 
to avoid the purſuit of Minos (e). | 

Let us continue our expedition, regardleſs 
of the fables of antiquity. We approach the 
river of Platania, and the foreſt of the ſame 
name; we are now three leagues from Canea. 


To the weſt we have the ſea, and the hills 
with which it is ſurrounded, and to the eaſt. 
a thick wood. Between the ſhore and theſe 
trees is a ſandy ſoil, a quarter of a league in 


width, interſperſed with beautiful laurel- roſes. 
Nothing can be more lively than the verdant 


luſtre of their leaves; nothing more magnifi- 
cent than the purple flowers with which they 


are crowned. But the ſun beats hot on the 
ſands; the ſhade invites; let us repoſe under 
its covert. | 

Heavens! what a delightful ſcene ! what 
verdant, what beautiful foliage! A vaſt foreſt 


of plane trees, few of which are leſs than 
ſeventy- feet high ! they are larger than our 


elms, and no leſs majeſtic. How they unite 
their fraternal arms! How do they mutually 
ſupport and defend each other againſt tempeſts 


and hurricanes! All hail to the ancient foreſt 


(e) Martus, Diſſertation on Crete. 
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of Platania! Every tree has vines planted 
round it, whoſe ſhoots, four inches in diame- 
ter, riſe like the ropes which ſecure the maſts 
of a ſhip. In this rich and productive ſoil 
they ſhoot with an aſtoniſhing vigour, and, 
growing to the height of the planes by which 
they are ſupported, crown them with their 
verdant tendrils, and adorn them with their 
fruit. Each tree, thus decorated, forms a 
large arbour, impenetrable to the rays of the 
ſun. Seated under this magnificent canopy, 
the traveller ſees cluſters of grapes pendent 
over his head, many of which are two feet in 
length. They are of various ſpecies ; and 
by the ſide of a yellow cluſter, we frequently 
admire the purple, the violet, the roſe, and 
the muſcadine of a deeper, or lighter . hue. 
'Theſe grapes, which embelliſh the Platanus 
with their beauteous varieties, have a very 
large berry, and ripen two months later 
than thoſe which grow on the hill-ſides ; but 
they adorn the tables of the inhabitants till 
the month . of December, and are of an ex- 
quiſite flavour. I know no place more de- 
lightfully pleaſant than this foreft. In ſpring, 
innumerable birds reſort thither, to build their 
neſts : the nightingale, the goldfinch, and the 
| blackbird, 
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blackbird, ſeek its ſhades, where they woo in 
peace their little loves, and make the echoes 
reſound with their melodious warbling. ns 

_ Cloſe to the edge of this wood flows the 
river of Platania. It is not deep, and the 
pure ſand, which forms its bed, is eaſily diſ- 
coverable through its tranſparent waters. The 


foliage of the plane-trees, and the cluſters 
with which they are hung round, are reflected 
In this cryſtal mirror. Sometimes, taking its 


way between two rows of trees, its darkened 
ſtream glides in filence under the thick over- 
hanging branches ; then, ſuddenly eſcaping 
from its priſon, the face of heaven is again 
imaged in its peaceful waters. It was in this 


limpid ſtream, ſays the fable ( T * that Europa, 


ſatiated with the favours of Jupiter, went to 
bathe her beauteous body, while her nymphs 
danced in chorus, and chaunted hymns to 
Love. No place can be imagined more fa- 
vourable to the tendereſt of paſſions; nor any 


where the heart overflows more with pure 


enjoyment, or feels more the want of another 
ſelf to participate its delights. O thou ! who, 
ſeated beneath the flowery ſhades of Bourbon, 


2 Munius, Diſſertation on the Iſle of Crete. 
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l ⏑ 
fang Eleonora, whoſe darling name has at- 
tracted the admiration of diſtant nations, 


come to Platania; come to admire and paint 


the charms of this retreat; and, if you would 
render it immortal, here love, here celebrate 
another divinity ! Acknowledged ſongſter of 
the Graces, beloved poet of Apollo, remember 
that this is the ancient country of the Muſes ; 
here reſide, and you will imagine yourſelf in 
the boſom of your native land. 

Let us penetrate into the thickeſt of the 
wood. What profound ſilence! what gloomy 
majeſty ! Darkneſs here reigns amid the clear- 
neſs of the day. Here is the habitation of 


obſcurity, peace, and coolneſs. They have 


fled the burning hills, where the ſhepherd, 
from the depth of his grotto, warbles forth 
his ſtrains, and have taken refuge under this 
impenetrable foliage. But why does a ſecret 
ſhuddering ſeize on the mind? Is this then the 
temple of the deity? And is the ſoul awed by 
his ſacred preſence? Or, rather, does it dread 
ſome undiſcovered enemy? Yet does it expe- 
rience a Kind of pleaſure in what ſo agitates 
its feelings. Is this agitation then neceſſary 


to make us more ſenſible of our exiſtence ? 


Let us continue to ſtray under the arbours 
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of Platania, and aſcend toward the ſource of 
the river. For the ſpace of a league we per- 
ceive almoſt always the ſame. richneſs of ſoil, 
and the ſame delightful landſcapes. In ſome 
places the two hills, which embrace the foreſt, 
widen, and afford diſtant views of eminences, 
clad with vineyards; cottages built on their 
ſummits; and perpendicular rocks, which ſeem 
ready to ruſh into the valley. The goat, 
which ſports on the brink of the precipices, 
is browzing on the leaves of the ſhrubs which 
grow on them, and ſeems ſuſpended © over the 
_ abyſs. | 
We are now at the extremity of the Gaal, 
Before us opens a plain, three leagues in cir- 
cumference, bordered on every ſide with lofty 
hills. Above riſe the White Mountains, which 
hide their frozen heads in the clouds. From 
every point of the horizon, narrow and deep 
valleys terminate in the plain, to which they 
convey the tribute of their waters. Their 
courſe is marked out by the laurel-roſes, the 
beautiful flowers of which decorate the ſides 
of. the valleys with a brilliant red; they are 
ſo many ſuperb garlands, hung by nature to 
the ſummits of the hills, and which, ſuſpended 


in Long folds, reach to > the very foot of the 
deſcent. 
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deſcent. Theſe wreaths of roſes form a charm- 
ing contraſt with the ſurrounding verdure, 
and never can the eye be wearied with” ad- 
miring them. | | fo 
Let us now turn our attention to another 
principal ornament of this delightful ſcene. 
You have, Madam, handſome myrtles in your 
gardens, but they languiſh under a foreign 
ſky. One part of the year they are fhut up 
in hot-houſes, for their delicacy is uhable to 
ſupport the froſt. The pots or boxes in 
which they are confined, will not permit 
them to receive ſufficient nouriſhment to be- 
come vigorous, or to diſplay their odoriferous 
flowers; but what they eſpecially want is the 
ſun they love; his genial heat is indiſpenſable 
to their perfeQtion. Hither, Madam, muſt 
you come to view in perfection the beau- 
tiful tree ſo dear to the ſon of Cytherea. In 
the place I am deſcribing, and which I ſhall 
call the plain of myrtles, you may ſee them 
ten feet high, and covered with bloſſoms 
from the ground to the very tops. Their 
ſnow-white ' flowers, bordered within with a 
purple edging, appear to peculiar advantage 
under the verdant foliage. Each myrtle is load- 
ed with them, and they emit perfumes, more 
ſweet, 
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ſweet, more exquiſite, Man thoſe of the roſe 
itſelf; they enchant every ſenſe, and the 
ſoul is filled with the ſofteſt ſenſation. Some- 
times, in this immenſe plain, we find them 

growing in thick groves; to walk in which 
is moſt delightful. In other places they are 
ſeen ſcattered here and there ; but wherever 
we turn our eyes, we can never be wearied 
with admiring the beauty of their foliage, and 
inhaling the delicious odours of their flowers. 
Twenty times have I repoſed under their 
ſhade, and as often have I taſted a new de- 
| light. The ancients certainly were in the 
right, when they conſecrated the myrtle to 
love, ſince it r in FOO __ other 
ſhrub or tree. 

A rivulet traverſes the whole extent of this 
plain; but it has but little water, except 
during the winter. Its banks are adorned 
with laurel- roſes, which grow beſt in a moiſt 
ſoil. The vivid colours of their bloſſoms, which 
are ſeen through the interſtices of the flowery 
myrtles, form a picture worthy of the ableſt 
pencils. But the pleaſure of the eye is not 
equal to that communicated by their delicate 


odours. Vou leave them, to ſeat yourſelf at 
7 _ 


[ 
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the foot of the myrtles, which, on a cloſer 
examination, appear more charming. | 
Every part of the iſland of Crete, Madam, 
is not ſo pleaſant and beautiful, as that I have 
here deſcribed. The myrtle and the laurel- 
roſe grow every where in the valleys; but I 
never ſaw theſe beauteous ſhrubs collected in 
ſuch abundance as in the plain which ter- 
minates in ſo pictureſque a manner the foreſt 
of Platania. If you do not find, in modern 
poets, deſcriptions ſimilar to mine, it is not 
their fault, but that of the country they have 
before their eyes. The happieſt imagination 
could never form ſuch pictures as I have pre- 
ſented you, without having ſeen the originals; 
it muſt have recourſe to foreign ornaments, at 
the expence of the moſt eſſential beauty. The 
-ancients, on the contrary, depict ſcenes, which, 
to thoſe who have not travelled, ſeem no bet- 
ter than the dreams of a brilliant i imagination. 
Vet, on viſiting the countries they inhabited, 
we ſee, with pleaſure, that, ſtudying after the 
fineſt. models, they have copied with fidelity 
the genuine beauties of nature. They have, 
indeed, allowed themſelves ſome licence in 
the diſpoſition of their - ornaments, by collect- 
| ing 
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ing in one landſcape all the charms to be found 
in many; but they have, nevertheleſs, taken 
care not to loſe ſight of probability, by ſta- 
tioning each object in the place it ought to 
occupy, and imagining nothing but what is 
_ poſſible. The moſt frequent error of thoſe 
who have not well examined nature, is to 
unite incoherent beauties, and diſtort what they 


5 mean to embelliſh. 


I know not, Madam, what may be the fate of 
the deſcriptions I now ſend y you; but I ſketch. 
ed them near the banks of the Platania, and 
in the plain of myrtles. There I now enjoyed 
the ſhade of the plane-tree, while the purple 
cluſters hung over my head; now inhaled 
the delicious odours of the blooming myrtle, 
and now contemplated with rapture the beau- 
tiful flowers with which the laurel-roſe adorn- 
ed the valleys. Charmed with the ſcenes, 
breathing a pure and balmy air, I have en- 
deayoured to deſcribe, in this ſilent retreat, 
the ſentiments and emotions of my ſoul, and 
the reflections reſulting from the in. et of ſo 
many delightful objects. 

1 have the honour to be, & c. 


L E I. 
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LETTER XXXV. 
To M. L. M. 


I AM now going to introduce you, Madam, 
to one of the moſt amiable Turks in the 
iſland, nor can, I ſuppoſe you will be diſ- 
pleaſed with your new acquaintance. Iſmael 
Aga, one of the wealthieſt land proprietors 
in Canea, is a man of about ſeventy years 
of age, of a majeſtic ſtature, a fine face, 
and ſtill exhibits in his features the marks 
of ſtrength and vigour. He has had the 
command of ſeveral of the Grand Signior's 
caravelles, and paſſed ſome time at Venice; 
he has travelled through Egypt, and viſited, 
according to the religious cuſtom of the 
Mahometans, the tomb of his Prophet. His 
travels have entirely diveſted him of that 
pride, with which ignorance, and the preju- 
dices of their religion, inſpire the Turks, nor 
does he, like them, deſpiſe ſtrangers; but, on 


the . takes pleaſure in, and courts their 
ſociety. | 
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ſociety. Having invited us to ſpend fome 
time at his country houſe, he ſent horſes for 
us, and ordered his ſons to ſhew us the way. 
We accordingly ſet out from Canea at eight 
in the morning, crofled that beautiful. part 
of the country covered with olive-trees, 
which extends to the foot of the White 
Mountains, and having rode through the 
whole length of the delightful plain of myrtles, 
arrived about noon at his houſe, ſituated a 
league beyond it, on the declivity of a hill. 
Iſmael received us with friendſhip, but with- 
out any of thoſe demonſtrations of joy and 
pleaſure which ceremony laviſhes in other 
countries. Vou are welcome, ſaid he, with 
an air of cool ſatisfaction; and immediately 
conducted us to the place of entertainment. 
The heavens were clear and ſerene, but 
the atmoſphere was heated by a burning ſun, 
to which we had been four hours expoſed: 
nothing could now be ſo deſirable to us as 
coolneſs; and our wiſhes were amply gratified. 
The table was ſpread in the garden under 
the ſhade of orange-trees. Six of theſe beau- 
tiful trees, planted in a circle, united their 
branches, which had never been mutilated by 
the ſheers, and formed over our heads a 
5 roof 
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roof impenetrable. to the rays of the ſun. 
In the middle of a very hot day, we enjoyed, 
in this arbour, which nature had ſo profuſely 
embelliſhed, a delicious coolneſs. On every 
ſide, flowers hung in garlands over the gueſts, 
and formed a crown for each. The bright- 
neſs of their colours, their exquiſite odours, 
the beauty of the foliage, gently agitated by 
the zephyr, every thing conſpired to make 
us imagine ourſelves ſuddenly tranſported to 
ſome enchanted grove. To complete the 
whole, a beautiful ſtream, which deſcended 
from the adjoining hills, paſſed under the 
table, and contributed to preſerve the plea- 
ſantneſs and coolneſs of our arbour; on each 
ſide of us we beheld it gliding over a golden 
ſand, and winding its cryſtal ſtream through 
the garden, in which a great number of 
ſmall canals had been dug to ' convey its 
waters to the orange, the pomegranate - and 
almond trees, which repaid 'the moiſture 
they received with intereſt, in flowers and 
fruits. 941 By. 

The table was now ſerved ; the Aga had 
endeavoured to provide for us ſuitable to our 
taſtes; we were preſented with all the utenſils 
common in France; and our hoſt himſelf 

| conformed 
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conformed to all our euſtoms. Knowing that 
we were uſed to take ſoup, he ſupplied us 
with a great diſh of roaſt- meats covered 
with a delicious jelly. Round this were bar. 
tavelles almoſt as large as our hens, and with 
a fumet which excited the "appetite : there 
were beſides excellent quails, a tender and de- 
licate lamb, and haſhed-meat dreſſed with 
rice, and perfectly well ſeaſoned. The wine 
correſponded with the excellence of the reſt 
of our entertainment; we were ſerved with 
vin de loi (g), malmſey of Mount Ida, and 
a ſort of perfumed red wine, equally agreeable 
to the ſmell and the taſte. Our good patriarch, - 
wiſhing to imitate his gueſts, and take his 
glaſs in defiance of the Prophet, had ſent 
away his ſervants, and his children. Lay- 
ing aſide the Turkiſh gravity, which never 
condeſcends' to ſmile, he chatted with much 
vivacity, and frequently aſtoniſhed us by the 


(2) The wine made by the Jews is called Vin de Loi. 
or wine of the law, and is little known in France; it is rather 
bitter, bur leaves an agreeable flavour in the mouth, and ex- 
cites a gentle warmth in the ſtomach. 

The Malmſey of Mount Ida is more unctuous, more agree- 
able to the palate, and not leſs fragrant. | 
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penetration of his underſtanding, the aptneſs 
of his replies, 'and the, juſtneſs of his ideas, 


When the diſhes were removed, we were 


preſented with Moka coffee, and pipes. Do 
not be too much ſhocked, Madam, the pipes 
made uſe of here are of jaſmine, and the 
part applied to the mouth, of amber; their 
enormous length entirely takes away the 


pungency of the tobacco, which, in Turkey, 


however, is mild; and, being mixed with 
the wood of aloes, produces a vapour neither 
diſagreeable nor incommodipus, as in other 
countries. | 

We repoſed e oaks under the 
ſhade, and enjoyed the delicious fragrance 


of the orange flowers; our hoſt was extreme- 


ly ſocial, and took the lead in the conver- 
ſation. No offer was here made to ſhine, 
by thoſe flaſhes we call wit, to ornament 


ſplendid nothings in gaudy colours, or to 


diſſeminate agreeable ſcandal. To attempt this 
would only have been to loſe time. Iſmael 
would have underſtood ' nothing of our jargon. 
We were obliged to content ourſelves with 


_ liſtening to ſolid obſervations, and return- 


ing anſwers according to the diQtates of 
reaſon, and ſound ſenſe. As ſoon as the great 
heat 
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heat was over, he called his ſons, and or- 
dered them to attend us on a ſhooting party; : 
ve deſcended into a plain where we found 
plenty of quails, and had the pleaſure of 
billing many without fatigue. The dark- 
| neſs, which now advanced over the hills, 
brought us back to the houſe; and, as the 
nights at this ſeaſon are as clear and fine 
as the days are beautiful, we ſupped in the 
arbour of orange trees. Rarely do we enjoy 
this luxury in France; the night air has 
always a degree of chilneſs that makes us 
ſhudder, or a copious dew falls injurious to 
health. In Crete, during the Summer, you are 
not expoſed to thoſe inconveniencies, which 
though trifling, interrupt the enjoyment of 
the company. The ſky was without a cloud, 
the coolneſs agreeable, and the air ſo calm, 
as ſcarcely to diſturb the light of four large 
wax-tapers, which illumined the foliage in 
a thouſand different ways, and the varied 
reflections of which produced lights and 
ſhades. of an admirable effect. Here the 
leaves ſhone upon, aſſumed a brilliant yellow, 
and there a deep verdure, while in ſome 
places the whiteneſs of the flowers, ſuſpended 
in feſtoons, was heightened by a golden 
| ground; 
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ground; further on, the opening of two leaves 
left a paſſage for the reſplendence of a ſtar, 
which ſparkled like the diamond. The con- 
denfation of the air had collected the fra- 
grant perfumes of the flowers and ſhrubs, 
and every ſenſe was delighted. The lumi- 
nous coruſcations which played upon the 
foliage, and the contraſt of light and ſhade, 
which continually varied its form and colours, 
produced a ſcenery fo delightful, that this 
flowery canopy extended over our heads ap- 
peared to me more beautiful by night, than 
amid the ſplendor of day. Perhaps, too, 
the delicacy of our good cheer, the excellence 
of the wine, and the novelty of the decora- 
tions, might give new vigour to imagination, 
and that enchantreſs might take a delight in 
ſtill further . ſo voluptuous an 
abode. | | 

The Turks do not reſerve in their houſes 
ſeparate apartments for every perſon of the 
family; the women only have diſtinQ cham- 
bers; the men ſleep together in ſpacious halls, on 
matraſſes ſpread on the carpetting, and provided 
with ſheets and a blanket. Agreeable to this 
ancient cuſtom, ſtill obſerved by the orientals, 
we were ſhewn into a large room, round 


which 
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which our beds were placed upon the ground. 

Only'two centuries ago, it was uſual, even in 
France, for the whole family to paſs the 
night in the ſame apartment: ſince that 
time, our manners have undergone a great 
change; they have infinitely more delicacy 
and convenience, nay, perhaps decency ; 
but are they more ſocial? ? 

The day had ſcarcely begun to break, when 
the ſervants came to awaken us; for the Maho- 
metans riſe with the dawn, to repeat the 
morning prayer, and to enjoy the firſt rays of 
the ſun, and the delicious coolneſs diffuſed 

throughout the air. When we came down 
from our chamber, breakfaſt was waiting for 
us; we drank moka, ſmoaked the odorifer- 
ous tobacco of Latakia, and, accompanied by 
the ſons of the Aga, and two game keepers, 
made an excurſion to © ſhoot partridges. I 
have only ſeen one ſpecies of that bird in this 
iſland ; the bartavelle, which inhabits the 
mountains, where it multiplies prodigiouſſy; 
its colours are more lively, and it is much 
larger than our red partridge, and excellently 

well taſted: we found innumerable coveys 
of theſe birds on all the hills. Our morn- 
ing was fatiguing, but very ſucceſsful. Fre- 
2. quent! Y, 
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quently, after ſtraying over eminences coyered 
with briars, we deſcended into a valley over- 
ſpread with myrtles and laurel-roſes. , The 
game retires. into ſuch places during the 
violent heat of the ſun, and we ſprung par- 
tridges, quails and hares, from the midſt of 
theſe flowery thickets. | 

On our return to the Aga's, an excellent 
dinner, the malmſey of Mount Ida, and our 
delightful arbour, made us forget all our 


fatigues. His women paid us a gallant at- 


tention, by the preſent of a large cake made 
with their own hands; it was compoſed of 
flour, perfumed honey, freſh | almonds, and 
pounded piſtachio-nuts, mixed with a, little 
roſe water: this. paſtry was very light, and 
we all allowed it to be excellent. | 
During the whole time we paſſed 3 at the 
frat of. Iſmael Aga, we experienced from him 
nothing but the utmoſt politeneſs ; he made 
us no great compliments, but he ſtudied our 
taſtes; and we were ſure of finding on our 


| table the diſhes to which- we ſeemed to give 


a preference. . One morning riſing | before my. 


companions, and walking among. the neigh- 


bouring orchards, I perceived this venerable 
muſſulman ſtanding near a fountain contiguous | 


0 R R U GE. ue 


to the houſe: he was waſhing his face and hands, 
and chaunting the firſt chapter of the Koran, 
that! is to ſay, one of the fineſt hymns ever 
addreſſed: by man to the Supreme Being (+). 
He': ſermed intirely abſorbed: in the ado- 


ration he Was paying to his Creator; and 1 


conceived: a favourable opinion of a man, who 


 fulfitled;-with fo . „ the firſt of all 


r 


duties. 


This Turkiſh nobleman — ſeveral 


| 1 country-houſes. That to which we were 


invited he only oecupies in the ſpring, for he 
paſſes the violent heat of the ſummer in a 


charming retreat, ſituated among the moun- 


tains. There, while the ſun ſcorches up the 
plain, and the whole atmoſphere ſeems on 


fire, he enjoys a delicious temperature; and 


beholds the country round him clad in ver- 
dure, and covered with flowers and fruits. 


& | 


| Mahometans, in Candia: they _ paſs three- 
fourths of the year on their eſtates, and re- 


pair in winter to the towns, to ſell the ſu- 


(% The chapter called the | /atroduftion, which ſerves 


in fat as à preface to the Koran: it breathes that 


ſublimity, that ancient | ſimplicity, which ſeems to be 


the proper language of man to the Almighty, - 


- Za _ - 


1 
perfluity of their produce; the oil, which they 
make in great quantities, the wax, the wine, 
and the wool of their flocks, procure them 
very conſiderable wealth. Content with their 
poſſeſſions, they aſpire after none of thoſe 
public employments which might endanger 
their ſafety, but ſee them, without envy, in 
the poſſeſſion of ſtrangers. Uncontrolled 
monarchs on their own eſtates, they command 
and receive implicit obedience. Poſſeſſing the 
handſomeſt women of the iſland (i), they bring 
up their numerous offspring, in the reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion due to the chief of the family. 
Theſe Mahometans, enjoying without pain, 
anxiety, or ambition, all the bounties offered 
them by nature, paſs their days in tranquil- 
lity and happineſs, and retain, even in a 
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(i) The Turks are not ſerupulous in their means of 

| obtaining women: when a Greek has a pretty daughter, 
and has the misfortune to let her go out of the houſe 

alone, that moment they carry her off, and marry her. 

They do not force her to renounce her. religion, if ſhe 

appears much attached to it; bur all the children are 

Mahometans. I faw at Canea a handſome Greek girl, 

who had been earried off in this manner from her family. 

At her huſband's death, ſhe returned to her relations ; 

but her children were muſſulmen, and ſhe was obliged 

to ſeparate from them. | 
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very advanced age, * ne 500 
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1 ſhall long omaha Madam, the es. 
alle hours J ſpent at the country ſeat of 
Iſmael Aga; yet I muſt confeſs tot you, that 
amid the pleaſures I was enjoying, I could 
not ſuppreſs a feeling of regret: ſor. the abſence 
of the fine arts. To this, however, the Ma- 
hometans are inſenſible; but a Frenchman 
cannot but deplore a want ſo eſſential, in 
one of the fineſt countries in the world. 
Were this iſland the country of a poliſhed 
people, how would it change its appearance ! 
How much more delightful would its gar- 
dens become]! What delicious ſhades would 
the hand of an able artiſt there form 
How would he diſplay, in brilliant caſcades, 
thoſe rivulets which ruſh naturally from the 
hill-tops! How conjoin the ſcarlet of the 
pomegranate-tree with the white of the 
orange flower! How would the myrtle and 
the laurel-roſe then interweave their branches, 
and their bloſſoms, and the charming lilac 
vary the beauteous mixture! How would 
thoſe elegant ſhrubs, diſtributed in clumps, 
compoſe groves unequalled for the fra- 
Srance of their flowers, the variety of their 
| colours, 
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colours, and the diverſified tints of 0 foli- 
age. Under theſe ſmiling arbours, the poet 
would feel himſelf . inſpired by the Muſes, 
breathe rapturous ſtrains dictated by the 
Graces, and chaunt hymns to Love. Amid 
ſuch wondrous natural beauties, letters. 
would flouriſh as in the days of Anacreon, 
whoſe brow was perpetually crowned with 
roſes. Pardon me, Madam, if I thus yield to 
the pleaſing dreams of my imagination: alas! 
I fear I ſhall not be able to produce the like 


in the foggy atmoſphere of the Seine. 
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ler ſees before him the White, Mountains (4), 
at preſent called the hills of Sphachia. This 

chain of eminences is in height ſecond onl7 
to Mount Ida, which is the moſt extenſive 
in the iſland; they begin at Cape Drepanum, 
to the eaſtward of La Sude, and extend 28 
far as the ſouthern ſea, where the little town 
of Sphachia is ſituated, and defended by a 
ſmall fort, that ſerves to frighten away the 
Corſairs. From this elevated centre two 
branches ſtrike off, which take their courſe 
toward the ancient Peloponneſus. Theſe ter- 
minate in a point, and form the Capes Spada 
and Suſa (7), which are the moſt weſtern 

| | points 


* 


| a The ancients ed this chain of mountains Le or 

White Hills. Srabo, lib. x. 
(1) Theſe weſtern branches of the mountains of 
Sphachia 


344 LITT £26 
points of the iſland. Theſe ſecondary branches 
are ſteep, abounding in perpendicular precipices, 
and by no means fertile; flocks, however, are fed 
en them, and we here and there find ſcat- 
tered, cypreſſes, pines, and various evergreens. 
The villages on them are little frequented, and 
thinly inhabited; and we meet with no re- 
markable town. At the bottom of the bay, 
incloſed by theſe mountains, is the ſmall town 
of Ciſamo, the ancient Cyſamum, with a 
wretched harbour and a ruinous caſtle. Near 
the promontory of Suſa, is the fortreſs of 
Grabuſa, built on a low rock: the Vene- 
tians defended it for a long time "againſt the 
whole force of the Ottoman empire, and 
might {till have poſſeſſed it, but for the trea- 
chery of one of its governors, Who ſold it 
to the Turks for a barrel of ſequins. Be- 
tween the rock and the continent, veſſels 
of all ſizes find excellent anchorage. But 
let us now quit theſe wild and deſolate places, 
and return to the White Mountains. | 
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Sphachia were formerly called Tityrus and Cadiſcus. 
The hills of Tityrus formed the promontory of Dic- 
tynna, the modern Cape Spada; thoſe of Cadiſcus, the 
promontory of the ſame name, now called Cape Suſa. 


Theſe 
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an immenſe rampart, the fummit of which 
is loſt, in the clouds, and ſeems to ſeparate 
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Theſe hills form, in, the front of . 


that city from the reſt of the iſland. The 
loweſt chain is but two leagues from the 
town, and: may be about ſix hundred 
yards high. Between that and the ſecond, 
opens out a-vaſt plain three leagues in di- 


ameter, and of conſider able length; this in. 
— chain is. far higher. than! the for- 


Beyond are: lofty peaks, to which, 


en doubt, the name of the White Moun - 


tains was given from their being, during 2 
part ef the year, covered with ſnowz which, 
collecting in heaps, in the deep valleys, on 
the north ſide, zhardens, and neyer melts: : 
the inhabitants cut it in large pieces, which 
they bring to Canea in the, night, and thus 
enjoy the luxury of drinking iced liquors in 
the hotteſt days of ſummer. 
Theſe mountains are an appenage 3 


by the Grand Signior to the Sultana; Walida, 


and are intirely independent of the govern- 
ment of the Pachas. The Sultana ſends a 


E92 #4 


perſon ſhe can confide in, to govern. there, 


and collect the tributes. The Greeks who 


inhabit them are called Sphachiots; they rear 


numerous 
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pumerdus- flocks of gbats and ſheep, keen 


bees, make excellent cheeſe,” which has: the 


taſte of Parnieſan, and felt What they do not 
conſume ene Lame een towns 

and villages. | 4M Enn 2 
The ——— their moun- 
tai” are more [diſtin from the different 
nations who have poſſeſſed Crete, than the 
inhabitants of the plains: they ſpeak a 
tHale&' leſs corrupt than the reſt of the 
Candibts; and have retained ſeveral cuſtoms 
df their anceſtors, and ceftain peculiarities 
bf - their ancient character. When Belon 
travelled among them, they were the beſt 
afchers in the iſland; they had very large 
rn and diſplayed more addrefs, ſtrength, 
d courage, than the other Greeks. '' Even 
505 [the muſquet has ſucceeded to the 
bow, they are not leſs {killed in the uſe of 
the latter; and i in S are excellent markſ⸗ 

ne. : Te 
Of all the Cretans, the Sphachions alone 
have retained the Pyrrhic-dance; this they 
perform, clad in their ancient dreſs, that is 
to ſay, a ſhort robe bound - with a girdle, 
breeches 'and buſkins; a quiver, filled with 
arrow, is faſtened over their ſhoulder, a - 
| | bent 
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bent boy hangs on their armi and: by their; 


ſide they zhavela long ſword. Thus accoutred;; 


they, begin he» dance, IW hich Has three męa- 


ſures. The firſt marks the ſtep, and they change 


feet in dancing like the Germans; the move- 
ments of, the ſecond are more lively, and- 


reſemble: the; dande of the inhabitants of 
Lower; Brittahy; during the third meafure, 


they::lesp; Haekwards and forwards, firſt on, 


one foot, and ahen on therother, with great. 


agility. ; „ Thertdancerz, Who anſwer them, 
imitate the lame ſteps, and ſing and dance 
with them to the ſame time. In the courſe 
of this dance, they perform various evolutions ; 


ſometimes forming a circle, at others, divid- 


ing, anch ranging themſelves in two, lines, 
and ſeeming to menace each; other with their 


weapons. Afterward they ſeparate, into Sau- 


to the combat; but, in, allt their movements, 


their ear is true to the muſic, and _ never 


vor from the meaſur GG it 

- You, know, Madam, chat, in we ancient 
Cretan. republic, the people were divided into 
two elaſſes, that of the youth, and that of 


mature manhood; this diviſion is ſtill pre- 


I 9 the Sphachiots, but not in the 
purity 
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purity of the inſtitution. Formerly the young 
men were ſubje& to the reproof of the aged, 
and obeyed them; at preſent they wiſh to. 
command. This want of ſubordination Ras 
deen productive of great misfortunes to the 
whole nation. During the laſt war with 
the Ruſſians, the Turks imagined that the 
inhabitants of Sphachia intended to give up 
the iſland: to their enemies, and pretended: 
that ſome Ruſſian 'ſhips, © touching at the 
ſouthern ſide of the iſland, had formed a-treaty 
with the Sphachiots. This was enough to 
make the Mahometans take up arms. They 
marched, to the number of eight thouſand; and 
climbed- without difficulty the firſt chain of 
meuntains; but it was not fo eaſy td ſtale the 
ſecond; and a handful of men could have 
prevented them. The claſs of men propoſed 
to fight, and defend their rocks; but the youth; 
no doubt ſeducedii by, the promiſes of the 
Turks, adviſed ſubmiſſion; and, while their 
fathers were making head againſt the enemy, 
had the baſeneſs to introduce them, by ſecret 
paths, to the ſummit of their mountains. The 
moment they appeared the Sphachiots took to 
flight, and concealed themſelves as they could in 
caverns of the rocks, and among the precipices. 
een | The 
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The muffülmen cruelly abuſing their vittory, — 
deſtroyed whole villages, maſſacred many 
of the inhabitants, and carried off a great 
number into ſavery; - without ſparing either ? | | by 

men, women, or children. They afterwards _ 
| ſold them in different provinces of the Ot= _ 
toman empire. The youth who compoſed _ 
the Agelas (n) of the ancient Cretans would 


certainly have acted in a very different man- 


ner. We ſhould have ſeen them fly the firſt 
to arms, and repel the enemy far from their 


habitations, or periſh on the field: of battle; 


but never would they have betrayed their coun- 


try. This example proves, that the beſt in- 


ſtitutions become pernicious when they depart 


from their original principles (). 
I have already ſaid, Madam, that the win- 


ter covers the mountains of Sphachia with 


ſnow. One morning, in the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, we left Canea to take the diverſion of 
ſhooting. The north wind had blown during 
the night; and, though we enjoyed a very 


| OY 1 | in the plain, the cold 


1 
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" (=) Companies of the a 


Cher thatnidetarate period, Ge Mpbast e 0 wile” 
were before exempt from * Carach, pay it like the reſt of Noe 


the Greeks. 
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was ſharp on the mountains. After proceed- 
ing about half a league, ſtruck with. aſtoniſſi- 
ment and admiration, we could not but ſtop 
to contemplate the ſuperb picture before our 
eyes. The ſun was riſing majeſtically above 
the ſummits of the hills, and illumined with 
his rays a mantle of ſnow of aw: immenſe 
extent, which deſcended from their tops to 
the higheſt part of the lower eminences. 
Through the ſnow the black trunks of the 
firs and oaks were ſeen making their way, 
which, at the diſtance we were at, ſeemed 
as if planted by a line, and aſſuming the ap- 
pearance of a long curtain, bounded the hori- 
zon in a moſt pictureſque manner. The 
magnificent mantle, of which they broke 
the uniformity, illumined with all the rays 
of the ſun, muſt have been fatigujng to the 
eye, had it covered the whole ground; but, 
ending preciſely at the laſt chain of moun- 
tains, it formed different folds, following 
the elevation of the country. Where it ten 
minated, plantations of olive- trees adorned 
the declivity of the hills, in the midſt pf 
which ſcattered cottages agrecably varied the 
landſcape. Lower down, the ſcenery: was dif- 
ferent. . Here and there on the plain we 

| diſcovered 


nrx! 
diſcovered 3 country houſes, ſome of 
which were built by the Venetians. Around 


them the lemon, orange, and almond, trees, 


laden with golden fruit, formed. enchant- 
ing groves, while innumerable violets grow. 
ing under their ſhade, perfumed 4 air with 
their delightful, odours. 

The plain we paſſed. mand contained 


large ſpaces covered with corn, a foot high, 


and of an admirable verdure. This beautiful 


carpeting formed a wonderful fine contraſt 
with that which the ſevere cold of the night 


had ſtretched over the hills. After peram- 
bulating, for an hour, amid theſe pleaſing land- 
ſcapes, we deſcended into the vale of Lacu- 
late, which is very marſhy in winter, and 
: intirely uncultivated. But nature has not ne- 
glected its embelliſhment. For the ſpace. of a 
league, the earth was covered with yellow. and 


white narciſſuſes, of the livelieft hues, which 


diffuſed around the moſt fragrant odour ima- 
ginable. Wherever the ground was ſomewhat 
more elevated, it exhibited a profuſion of other 
ornaments; white anemonies, and. violets, 
yellow, red, and, in ſhort, of every. colour, 
glittered through the verdure. 
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This, Madam, is not a picture of the ima- 


gination: from the ſummits of the bills 
clad in the dazzling: whiteneſs of their ſnowy 


mantle, to the plain enriched with verdure, 


flowers and fruits, we had before our eyes 


all the beauties I have been deſcribing. We 


contemplated, at one view, the ſeaſons of 
ſpring and winter, ſeparated only by an ele- 
vation of ſix hundred yards. I do aſſure you, 
Madam, that I add nothing to the painting; 
and if I have any regret, it is in not being 


able to expreſs the peculiar emotions every 


one muſt experience at the ſight of objects 
ſo aſtoniſhing, collected us _ AI or” a 


few leagues. 


It is true, that in the month of Ptwdey, 


Nature, in Crete, is, as I may ſay, in the 
bloom of youth; the breath of her lips is 
pure and odoriferous ; her robe is embroidered 
with the livelieſt colours; the gentle dew 


of the nights,” the light of the god of day, 


which begins to warm her boſom, all con- 
tribute to her decoration: but one of her 
moſt beautiful ornaments is the innumerable 
golden-apples, which at that ſeaſon cover the 
branches of the orange-trees. Theſe are then 

I 5 ripe, 
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De, and invite every hand to pluck them. 
Their ſkin is extremely thin, and their juice 
delicious, the fragrant odour of which re- 
mains long aſter they have been eaten; they 
are greatly ſuperior to thoſe of Egypt, and 
even at Malta are preferred ti to the 0 of 
that iſland.” 

Having ths . . „ 
ſeenes that preſented themſelves to our 
view; we. will now, with your ' permiſſion, 
Madam, continue our diverſion of ſhooting, 
When we had traverſed the plain of Narciſſas, 
we arrived at ſome marſhes, ſituated at the 
extremity of the gulph of La'Sude(o). They 
are nothing but reeds and water, and there 
is no; following the game without boots ; but 
they are inhabited by innumerable ſnipes, 
which afford excellent ſport. : The environs 
abound in 'laurekroſes | and myrtles, which 
are in flower almoſt the whole year, and 
among theſe the ſnipes we had ſprung alight- 
ed: we here alſo found water-hens, and in the 
higher grovtids 0 our {fg vu * a number of 
quails. | 


(o) The Plain | of Nees, which, , with its environs, I 
have been deſcribing is uſually called La Culate. 
4 Wiſhing 
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Wiſhing to prolong our pleaſure, we en - 
tered the deep vallies that interſect the laſt 
chain of the hills of Sphachia, from north 
to ſouth. Large woodcocks roſe every mo- 
ment from amid the myrtles and laurel- 
roſes, with which this part of the country 
ſo abounds. Here are numerous foun- 
tains of water, as clear as chryſtal, many 
of which have been embelliſned by the: 
Turks, and formed into - handſome baſons. 
In this delightful ſpot, beneath the ſhade of a 
plane-tree, ſurrounded with flowering ſhrubs, 
we made our halt, and breakfaſted on par- 
tridges, excellent wine, ſome olives, and the 
limpid water. of the ſpring; we did not, how- 
ever, give over our ſport, but climbed up the 
dry channel of a torrent, till we came into a 
plain, which extends as far as the foot of the 
lower chain of mountains, and in which we 
found great plenty of the fineſt partridges and 
hares. Such, Madam, was the country in 
which we took the diverſion of ſhooting ; but 
we did not too prodigally permit ourſelves this 
pleaſure, and, in general, only indulged in it 
once a week. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


LET. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


To M. L. M. 


: 6 
We x have already, Madam, viſited the 
moſt beautiful ſpots to the weſt and ſouth 
of Canea. It now remains for us to take 
a view of cape Melec (p), which ſtretches to 
the north and eaſt of that town. Its enor- 
mous head is ſeven leagues in circumference, 
and offers to the navigator nothing but ſteep 
rocks, and threatening ſhoals ; but, among its 
romantic hills on the land ſide, the traveller 
finds many places well deſerving his atten- 
tion. 38 | 

The eaſtern part of this promontory forms 
one of the coaſts of the gulph of La Sude. 
Half a league from its mouth, is a rock on 
which is built the caſtle of that name, which 


% This cape was ancient called the e of 
Ciamum. 


A a 2 5 reſiſted 
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reſiſted for ſo many years the Ottoman arms. 
It might eaſily be battered from the ſide of 
Cape Melec, which is only a quarter of a 
league from the ſhore, and commands it by 
its ſituation. It could not be taken, how- 
ever, without a ſquadron, as it has ſeveral 
batteries ranged above rh, other, hewn out 
of the ſolid rock, and is ſo extenſive as to 
contain a village with about a hundred and 
fifty houſes. Veſſels of every ſize may anchor . 
all round this fortreſs. But were its artillery 
well ſerved, and by expert gunners, the moſt. | 
formidable fleet could never force the « entrance | 
of the bay, nor eſcape, if once ſuffered to 
enter. The fort of La Sude is one of the 
moſt important ſtrong-holds: of the iſland of 
Candia, and was accordingly | that which re- 
mained longelt i in the Poſeſſon,c of, the 5 
of Venice. 
yond the caſtle, is a league and a half in 
length, and one-third of a league broad. 
There is no anchoring ground nearer, than at 
the diſtance of half a league from its ex- 
tremity; and in any other part, no bottom is 
to be found at a hundred and fifty fathoms. 
The anchorage, ee is ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive 


o N AR E Zen. av 
tenſive for the moſt numerous fleet; and ſhips 
lie there ſheltered from all the 888 and land- 
locked as in a baſon. 

The extremity of the gab of La Sade, 
called La Culate, is only a league and a half 
from the porte of Canea. They are united by 
a natural valley, through which it would be 
eaſy to open a communication between the 
two harbours. Nothing more would be re- 
quifite than to cut a ſhort canal, which ſeems 
to be ſuggeſted by the very nature of the 
ground. This would be of ineſtimable ad- 
vantage to commerce. For when the north 
winds blow, which ſometimes detain ſhips a 
week at Canea, they might come down the 
ſtrait of La Sude, and put to ſea. Nor would 
it be leſs favourable to them at the time of. 
their arrival: veſſels which, from contrary 
winds, were unable to make one of theſe 
harbours, might reach the other, Such a 
canal would allo have many other advantages, 
which I ſhall not here ſpecify, as plans of this 
nature will never be executed under the govern- 
ment of the Turks. 

Let us now proceed toward the higher part 
of Cape Melec. This road is very difficult, 


for we are obliged to climb a number of ſteep 
1 | hills, 
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hills, which lie perpetually barren. On them 
the ſportſman finds as much game as he can 
wiſh for; hares and partridges in abundance ; 
but the lover of agriculture views with regret 
theſe naked rocks, hill-fides, covered with 
briars, thyme, and an infinity of wild plants, 
of no utility to man. The foot of the rocks 
is lined with the cyclamen, or ſow-bread, 
which in the ſpring covers the ground. with 
its pleaſing flowers. When we have pafſed 
| theſe rugged and deſolate places, we deſcend 
into a plain, which owes its fertility and riches 
to a convent of monks, who have themſelves 
cleared out the lands. They have enriched the 
barren hills with vineyards, and planted woods 
of olive, almond, and fruit-trees, which pro- 
duce them a conſiderable revenue. On the 
low grounds they till the beſt land, and ſow 
it with wheat and barley. The Turks have 
the juſtice to reſpect their property, and though 
their fields have now attained the higheſt ſtate 
of improvement, do not add a farthing to the 
old and very trifling taxes. 

We arrive at the convent of the Trinity 
by a long alley, adorned with lofty cypreſſes. 
On entering the court, which forms a long 


ſquare, we fee the work-ſhops and cellars of 
| the 
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the holy fathers diſtributed around it. In the 
centre of this court is a ſmall church, the 
portal and ſides of which are ornamented with 
orange-trees, forming a noble circular peri- 
ſtyle, and which, when in bloſſom, fill the 
air with their fragrance. This monaſtery is 
provided with all the utenſils neceſſary for 
agriculture: they. have oil and wine-preſles 
likewiſe, and every convenience adapted to 
aà rural life. While the prieſts are offering up 
prayers to God, and celebrating divine ſer- 
vice, the lay-brethren employ themſelves in 
ruſtie occupations. It is a little republic, 
which derives its wealth from labour, and of 
which the members, attached to their reſpec- 
tive duties, lead a laborious, but peaceable 
and happy life. We frequently took up our 
quarters with theſe good monks, to be more 
in readineſs for ſhooting, and always expe- 
rienced from them the reſpe& and attention 
of a. hoſpitality which anticipated all our 
wants, 5 85 | | 

Leaving the convent of the Trinity, we 
arrive, after an hour's walk, through very 
| rugged paths, at the monaſtery of St, John, 
fituated on the loftieſt ſummit of Cape Melec, 


The level ground,. in front of the houſe, com- 
mands 
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mands the adjacent country. Seated * 2 
ſingle olive-tree, which riſes between two 
rocks, the traveller reſpires a cool air in the 
middle of the hotteſt day of ſummer, and 
diſcovers an immenſe extent of country. To 
the ſouth he ſees the chain of the White 
Mountains, crowned: with ſows and foreſts; 
to the weſt the Minarets of Canea, and to 
the north the diſtant point of Cape Spada, 
and all the veſſels which commerce brings into | 
theſe ſeas. His ideas expand in proportion to 
the magnificence of the proſpect before him. 
If he contracts his horizon, he diſcovers the 
hill-fides ornamented with vineyards, moun- 
tains full of rocky precipices, and in the 
plain, country houſes ſurrounded by delight- 
ful groves. His imagination ſtraying beneath | 
their ſhade, beholds the fruit ſuſpended from 
their branches, and the flowers which deco- 
rate the myrtles. Abſorbed in a pleaſing re- 
very, he views with rapture this enchanting 
landſcape. But, ah! What horrid noiſe ſud- 
denly awakens him from his dream? He 
hears the hollow ſound of the diſtant tempeſt ; 
and the daſhing of the waves againſt the rocks 
tulpended over their abyſs. Their roaring is 
tremendous; and they threaten to undermine 

| the 
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the foundations, of theſe huge maſſes of ſtone, 
and ingulph them in their waters. How do 
they fai and laſh continually the reſounding 
ſhore! Surely this is the anger of nature! 
Adieu, ye ſmiling ſhades! delicious proſpects, 
adieu! no longer can you attract the atten- 
tion of the alarmed ſpectator. Caſting his 
eyes around him, he diſcovers nothing. but 


precipices, calcined rocks, and barren hills 


piled one upon the other, while he [ſhudders 
at their horrid: aſpect. Such, Madam, are 
the different ſcenes which occafionally preſent 
themſelves to an obſerver beneath the olive- 
tree, before the monaſtery of St. John. 
From this hermitage a narrow path, hewn in 
ſome” places out of the rock, leads to a grotto, 
embelliſhed ' by the wonderful powers of na- 


ture. To arrive there, we muſt continue to 
deſcend for half an hour into a very ſteep 


valley; but the pleaſure amply repays the la- 
bour. This vaſt cavern is full of brilliant 
ſtalactites; ſome of which are of a pyra- 
midal form, while others reſemble the pipes 


of an organ, and, pendant from the roof, ſeem 


to threaten the head of the curious examiner. 
They line all the ſides, reflect, like chryſtal, the 
light of the flambeaux ; are as poliſhed as ghaſs, 

| and 
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and extremely brilliant ; but they are not fluted, 
nor do they hang in feſtoons, like thoſe of the 
grotto of Antiparos, the moſt beautiful in the 
world. The forms of the latter are much 
more varied, and their effect, by W 
far more aſtoniſhing, _ | 
The apple-ſage (9), deſcribed by Aww 

fort, grows in abundance along the valley 

leading to the grotto, The botaniſt has rea- 
ſon to lament that this learned naturaliſt re- 
mained ſo ſhort a time in the iſland, and 
examined it at a ſeaſon when the country, 
burnt up by the ſun, could afford him nothing 
but parched plants. Had he ſeen it in the 
ſpring, he would have enriched his catalogue 
with ſeveral ſpecies, which had diſappeared 
before his arrival. The beautiful ſhrub, 
known by the name of the ebon-tree of 
Crete, is found among the rocks on the ſea- 
ſhore. It does not grow to any great height, 
but the lively purple flowers, which glitter 
among its ſilver foliage, render it very pleaſing. 
Let us now deſcend from | Cape Melec, and 
return towards Canea; in our way, we meet 


(2) This ſage is not confined to this ſpot. Large tracts 
of ground are covered with it in Mount Ida. | 
with 
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with the convent of Acrotiri, which is a 
convent of nuns. It is a frightful ſolitude, 
in the environs of which nothing is ſeen but 
dreary rocks, and at their feet the wild thyme, 
briars, the thyme with the odoriferous flower, 
the labdanum, and a few ſtraw-berry buſhes. 
The nuns here are not cloiſtered, and make 
no other vow but that of virginity. Each 
chooſes a companion; and, thus coupled, they 
reſide in ſmall houſes, built round a chapel, 
to which a. Greek prieft comes to ſay maſs. 

Theſe couples perform. all the mutual offices 
of friendſhip, aſſiſt each other, and poſſeſs, in 
common, an incloſure, more or leſs conſider- 

able, appropriated to the double cell. This 
is their garden and orchard, in which we find 
orange, almond, and olive-trees. They like. 
wiſe keep bees, which are not ſhut up in 
hives, and have no covering but planks, laid. 
_ croſs-ways on two poſts, beneath which ſhelter 
alone theſe induſtrious creatures depoſit their 
honey and wax. The firſt combs are the 
largeſt, and gradually diminiſh to a point. 
They are all in the ſhape of an inverted py- 
ramid, and it is ſurpriſing how faſt they are 
made by the bees. The honey of theſe in- 
ſets is produced . the flowers of the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent kinds of thyme, and an infinity of 
odoriferous plants and ſhrubs, with which the 
country is covered; nor can _P" — it in 
purity or fragrance. 7 

But to return to our nuns. I have e; 
told you, Madam, that, united in pairs, they 
inhabit a building, conſiſting of three or four 
apartments. Each of theſe little dwellings con- 
tains various conveniences within itſelf. They 
| have here likewiſe a vaſt ciſtern, a neceſſary 

precaution on an eminence without water, 'a 
wine-preſs, an oven, and one or two looms 
for making linen. They generally rear filk- 
worms, and gather cotton, which is an an- 
nual plant in this country. One of the ſiſters 
ſpins, while the other weaves, and ſome of 
them knit ſtockings. When they have pro- 
vided themſelves with what is neceſſary for 
their own uſe, they ſell the remainder of the 
fruits of their induſtry, in the town. 

In their cells we fee neither ſumptuouſneſs 
nor magnificence; we find only convenient 
utenſils, and ſimple and abſolutely neceſſary 
furniture, which is kept perpetually clean and 
neat. In a word, theſe nuns, without being 
rich, enjoy a comfortable ſubſiſtence, for 
which they are indebted to their induſtry. 

Cheerfulneſs 


o M 


Cheerfulneſs is their conſtant! companion, and 
we ſee among them no melancholy faces. In 
general, a young ſiſter unites herſelf to one 


alder than herſelf, to ſolace and relieve her 


ployments. I frequently viſited a Greek lady, 
Who every year paſſed à few weeks in this 
monaſtery, and always found, among theſe 
voluntary nuns, a mildneſs, modeſty, and 
livelineſs, very remote from that ſour and au- 
ſtere character, which is n inconſſtgns 


| with virtue. PR , e ev" 
. At the moment Ki am . Apzogpl con- 


tains within its narrow precincts the decrepi - 
tude of age, the vigour of riper years, and 
all the charms of youth. I have ſeen three 


of | theſe females well deſerving to employ 


the pencil of a ſkilful painter: a nun of 
a hundred and nine years old, another of 
_ thirty-ſix, and a novice of ſixteen. The firſt, 
bent like a bow, with difficulty hobbled along 
by the aid of a ſmall ſtaff, and ſeemed. every 
moment ready to fink with feebleneſs.. She 
had ſill preſerved all her ſenſes, though blunt- 
ed, and in a kind of ſtupor; to extract any 
converſation from her, you muſt give. her a 
glaſs of cordial, or of excellent wine, which 


gradually revived her heart. She told us, 
| | ſhe 
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ſhe was born i in the village of La Sude; how 


the Turks had ſeveral: times beſieged that for- 


treſs, and how the bombs they threw fell 
upon the roofs of the houſes, and ſpread ter· 
ror among the inhabitants. After the taking 
of the fort, ſhe retired to the convent of 
| 3 where ſhe has reſided near 1 
s indent was tall, with an noms 
countenance, and elegant features; her air 
was majeſtic, her eye-brows black, and her 
eyes ſparkling; but the roſes of her cheeks, 
and” the lilies - of her complexion, ' began to 
fade; ſhe was ftill handſome, but her beauty 
was the beauty of maturity; the delicacy and 
ſoftneſs of blooming youth was evidently 
paſt, and each ſucceſſive my robbed her of a 
charm. Tos”: of 
The third—you muſt have ſeen. 210 Ma- 
dam, to conceive a juſt idea of her beauty, 
which my powers of deſcription are totally 
inſufficient to convey. Unite, in imagina- 
tion, all the charms which ſometimes adorn 


(r) The fort of La Sude was till in the poſſeſſion of the 
Venetians, when M Tournefort viſited this country, in 1700. 
| They continued maſters of it ſeveral years after; and it was 
only taken from them in 1707, or 1708. | 


the | 
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the faireſt of nature's works, in all their 
delicacy and perfection, in all their aſtoniſhe 
ing harmony and grace, and you will have 
a feeble image of the novice of Acrotiri. Her 
features had uncommon animation, and her 
eyes ſparkled with a luſtre that ſeemed more 
than human, and which it was impoſſible to 
ſuſtain unmoved. How indeſcribable muſt 
have been her ſmile, would this beauteous 
virgin have conſented to ſmile. Tranſcendent 
as were her charms, her dreſs was of the moſt 
ſimple kind, yet it ſeemed as if no ornament 


might be added that could embelliſh her. | 


Every action, every attitude, made her appear 
ſtill more lovely. Abſolutely unconſcious of 
her beauty, ſhe with apparent pleaſure waited 
on the nun, whom ſhe conſidered as her mo- 
ther, and anticipated all her deſires. Her whole 
air and manner were free from the ſlighteſt tinge 
of affeQation; ſhe appeared abſorbed in ſublime 
ideas, and only aſpired to the happineſs of 

| being received among the nuns of Acrotiri. 
I cannot deny, Madam, that I was ſenſibly 
concerned at the thought of ſo many charms 
being for ever buried in the depth of a fad 
ſolitude, and that ſhe, who ſeemed born to 
give the higheſt — to ſome favoured 
'mortal, 
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mortal, ſhould be ſeparated for ever from the 
Tociety of man! I went often to the monaſtery, 
\ and never failed to viſit the or nun, who 

was to her as a mother. * 

Let a painter try what his webs can effect, 
and if he would repreſent the bloom of youth, 
the maturity of 'riper years, and old age in 
its decrepitude, let him pourtray the three 
females I have endeavoured feebly to de- 
ſcribe. But he miſt fail in the attempt. To 
ſucceed, he muſt, like me, have ſeen the ori- 
ginals. The imagination only traces with 
fidelity what the eye has obſerved. Then 
genius meditates and compoſes, and by its 

owers becomes creative: for perfectly to re- 
preſent ſuch objects, is rather to create than 
to imitate. This was the perfection to which 
Protogencs : attained. The froth, on the mouth 
of the panting dog, appeared to him imitated, 
and not natural; an ordinary artiſt would 
have been ſatisfied, but the Rhodian painter 
aſpired to the perfection of naturè; "that is, 
to be like her creative. 

Let us return to Canea, from bi we are 
only a league diſtant. As ſoon as we deſcend 
the mountain, we paſs through a country 


abounding in all the treaſures of agriculture, 
ſmiling 


O one, 
ſmiling paſtures, and plantations of olives and 
orange trees. Alas! Madam, the riches with 

which the earth is covered, the beauty of 
theſe ſhades, the flowers and fruits with which 
the trees are loaded, have no longer any charms 
for me. Let us re-enter the walls of Canea. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


N. 


wo iſland of Crete, Maja,” is at preſen 
governed by three Pachas, who reſide at Can- 


dia, Canea, and Retimo. The firſt, who is 


always a Pacha of three tails, is, as I may 
ſay, the viceroy of the iſland. He is in- 
veſted with the ſupreme power, has the in- 
ſpection of the forts and arſenals, nominates 
to vacant military poſts, and to the govern- 


ments of La Sude, Grabuſa, Spina Longua, 
and Gira Petra (s). The governors of theſe 
forts are called beys. They have under them 


a governor of the caſtle, and three general 

officers, one of whom is general of the ar- 
tillery, the other of the cavalry, and the third 
of the janiſſaries. 


(s) Gira Petra, formerly called Hierapithna, was Aa 


city with a harbour, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the 


iſland. At preſent it is but a ſmall and wretched town, only 
the ſmalleſt veſſels can enter the harbour; and the fortreſs, 


which is incapable of defence, ſeryes merely to frighten away 


the Forfairs. 


ms 
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The: eouneit of the Pacha conſiſts of a Kyaia, 
who has great influence in all public affairs, 
and the difpoſal of almoſt all appointments; of 
the Aga of the janifſaries, who iscolonel-genera? 
of the troops, and prineipal ſuperintendant of 
the police; of two Topigi-Bachis (7); of a Def. 
terdar, treaſurer-· general of the imperial claims z 
of the keeper of the imperial treafury, and of 
che firſt” officers of the army. It is plain, 
N te that this gavernment is- purely mi- 
litary'; and ; arid, which is the natural conſequenee, 
that the power of the Paeha Seraſquier is abſo- 
lute. There is no appeal from his ſentenee, 
which is inſtantly carried into execution. 

Ik! he great officers of tlie law are, the Muphti, 
the ſupreme head of religion, and the Cady. 
The former expounds the laws relative to 

partition of property among children, inberit- 
ances, and marriages; in a word, all thoſe 
laid down by Mahomet in the Koran; and 
decides on every thing reſpecting the cere- 
menies of the Mahometan religion. The 
Cadi cannot paſs ſentence: in diſputes ori- 
ginating in theſe laws, until he has obtained, 
in writing, the opinion of the Muphti, which 


(0) General of the arillery. = 
BS 2: + is 
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is called a fait/a. His office, therefore, is to 
receive declarations, complaints, the preſents. 
of individuals, and to degide in the common, 
caſes of litigation. The Pacha muſt, conſult 
' theſe judges before he can, legally put a Turk to, 
death ; but when he has attained the. dignity, 
of three tails, he often raiſes himſelf above 
the law, and at once dictates the ſentence of 
death, and orders it to be carried nee 
tion by his own authority. _. 15 
Each - moſque has its Imam, Hitk fort of | 
curate,” who. performs divine, ſervice.; 3 and 
ſchool-maſters are diſtributed in different quar-; 
ters of the town. | Theſe men are greatly, 
reſpected in Turkey, and dear the. title of 
Effendi (0. 


The following is the Ss of troops of which 
wm "the ne of Candia conſiſts. 


43 


f companies of Janiflaries, the number, 
of which varies. 


Twenty companies of erl. of one « hundred 
and twenty men each. 
To e of anl. yh ontg 
If, | 
(2) Effendi is a title of honour, beftowed on perſons 
conſidered as deſerving reſpe&. | 1 ; 
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Four companies of gunners. 
Four companies of cavalry. 
Four companies of volunteers. 
One company of bombardiers. 
One ie | ny miners. 


In hal whole forty-ſix companies, com- 
poſing an army of about ten thouſand men. 


All theſe troops are; not in the town, but | 


would be collected in an inſtant. | They re- 
ceive their pay regularly, and punctually, every 
three months, except the janiffaries, whoſe 
officers alone are paid. The different poſts 
in this militia do not depend on the Pacha. 
All promotions are regulated by a council of 
each company, conſiſting of the ' officers on 
duty, and the veterans. "Theſe offices can 
only be held two years, except that of the 
Sorbagi, or captain, which is purchaſed at 
Conſtantinople, and held for life. The Ouſta; 
or cook, is continued likewiſe in his em- 
ployment as long as the company are contented 
with his ſervices. There i is a nn or 1 
to every, company. 1 

The garriſons of Canea Ma n regu- 
lated on the ſame * are much leſs nu- 
— | . maeerous 
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merous. The firſt conſiſts. of about ths 
thouſand men, the other of fifteen hundred. 
But as all the male children of the Turks be- 
come members of the corps of janiflaries at 
their birth, their number would greatly aug- 
ment in time of war. There 1s not much, 
indeed, to fear from them, the greateſt part 
having ſcarcely ever ſeen a muſket fired. 
They are never exerciſed in military evolu- 
tions, and are totally ignorant of that dread- 
ful art, which in our days has been brought 
to ſuch perfection, and which, reduced to oer. 
tain rules, triumphs, without difficulty, over 
blind force and numbers. "LH OE 

A Pacha of Canea, who diſtinguiſhed him» 
ſelf in the laſt war with the Ruſſians, was de- 
| firous to try the {kill of the gunners of that 
garriſon. He ordered a bark to be anchored, 
at the diſtance of half a mile from the walls, 
and a large barrel placed on the deck. The 
fea was perfectly calm, and the mark ex- 
deedingly diſtin@; but, notwithſtanding a re- 
ward was offered to the perſon who fhould 
knock it down, the gunners kept firing the 
whole day, without ens dither the barrel, 
or the boat. | 

The 


7 
The Pachas of Tatiea and Retimo are not 
leſs abſolute, within the limits of their govern- 
ments, than the Pacha of Candia. They en- 
joy the ſame privileges, and their council is 
compoſed of the ſarme officers. Thefe go- 
vernors are only intent on rapidly enrich» 
ing themſdyes, and uſe every means to ex- 
tort money from the Greeks, who are op- 
prefled in a manner not to be defcribed. But, 
to Tay the truth, theſe unhappy people ftretch 
out their willing necks to the chains that weigh 
them down. Their envious diſpoſition is con- 
tinually arming them againſt each other. If 
one of them has had the good fortune to ac- 
quire a Bttle property, others endeavour to 
diſcover fomething of which to accuſe him 
before the Pacha, who avails himſelf of theſe 
diffenfions, to rob both parties. It ſeems as 
if the Greeks, dejected and debaſed by their 
misfortunes, were ho longer capable of a ge- 
nerous ſentiment; nor are they in the leaſt 
amended by the cruel examples they oe every 
day before their eyes. | 

[t is not, therefore, ſurpriſing that, under this 
barbarous government, the number of Greeks 


ſhould OM diminiſh. At preſent Crete is 
ſuppoſed 


r 
ſuppoſed to contain, at moſt, only 1 50,000 | 
Sixty-five thouſand of n pay | 
the carach (). 
The Turks, though they have only 
poſſeſſed the iſland one hundred and 
twenty years, as they are not ſub- 
ject to the ſame oppreſſion, have 
multiplied, and flouriſh on the ruins 
of the vanquiſhed. Their number | 
amounts to „ 1» $0000 
That of the Jews only to 200 


Toa - 350,200 


Is it not aſtoniſhing to. find ii few inha- 
bitants on this iſland, which i is above two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in circumference? ? Is not 
this diminution of men a ſufficient progf of a 
deſtructive government ? I am aware that Crete 
is interſected by chains, of high mountains, 
where we cannot expect any great. popula- 
tion. But there are rich valleys, and im- 
menſe plains, capable of being rendered pro- 


(x) The carach, as I have faid, is the tribute paid to the 
Grand Signior by all his ſubjects, not Mahometans. But it 
is levied only on men arrived ir maturity; women/ and 


children are exempt from it. 


digiouſſy 
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digioudly! fruitful. Nothing is wanting to 
this. teeming ſoil but labourers and ſecured 
property, to make it furniſh ſubſiſtence for 
four times-the people it now contains. 

The, hundred cities of Crete have been ce- 
lebrated by the writers of antiquity, and Geo- 
graphy has preſerved to us their names and 
ſituations ()). Several of theſe contained 
thirty thouſand citizens ; if, therefore, we 
allow ſix thouſand to each, on an average, I 
imagine 'we ſhall be rather under than above 
the true number. | 

This calculation will give for the hundred 
cities — - — 8 600,000 
We may alſo eſtimate the Cretans 

diſperſed in the towns and villages, 


at the ſame number - - - 600,000 
Total 1,200,000 


This cannot be eſteemed an exaggerated 
calculation. When the Venetians were in 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Candia, it is ſaid 


(y) The cities of Cnoſſus, Gortyna, and Cydon, muſt 
have contained, each of them, at leaſt 30,000 citizens, 
if we may judge from their power, and the extent aſ- 


ſigned them by hiſtorians, | 
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to have contained nine hundred and ninety- 
fe villages. 
Thus we find that, when 8 a free 
country, it maintained eight hundred and 
forty-nine thouſand eight hundred inhabitants 
more than at this day. But fince thoſe happy 
times, this unfortunate iſland has been de- 
| prived of her laws by the Romans; groaned 
under the diſaſtrous reigns of the corrupt 
princes of the lower empire; been ravaged 
by the Arabs during a hundred and twenty 
years; exchanged their government for that 
of the Venetians, and, at length, has been 
finally ſubjected to the deſpotiſm of the 
Turks, who, in all the countries they have 
conquered; have occaſioned a frightful depo- 
pulation. | 
I might produce many examples of this de- 
ſtruction. When Candia was in the poſſeſſion of 
the Venetians, the towns of Sitia, Gira Petra, 
Siſamo, and Sphachia, were crowded with 
inhabitants; at this day they are but wretched 
viffages with ruined fortreſſes, and harbours, 
nearly choaked up. Candia, the capital of 
the kingdom, was prodigiouſly populous, and 
carried on a very extenſive commerce in 
wines, corn, ſilks, and wax. It was, indeed, 
a ſecond 
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2 ſecond Venice; bt I; don aka de- 


ſerted. 

It is true, that. ws, Tube, 1 3 
and twenty years war, deſtroyed many thous 
land of the Candiots; and that the plague, 
the. zonſtant attendant of their armies, fol- 
lowed them into this iſland, and was the de- 
ſtruction of a {till greater number; but af the 
Ottoman government had oonſidered men as of 


any importance, it might have been able, in 


the courſe of a whole century of peace and 


tranquifliry, to repair theſe ravages. 


The Turks have left the Greeks the free 


exerciſe of their religion, but do not allow them 
to repair their churches and monaſteries, with- 
cout permiſſion, which is only to be obtained 


dy money, and brings in conſiderable ſums to 


the Pachas. They have, as formerly, twelve 
biſhops, the principal of whom aſſumes the 
title of archbiſhop of Gortyna. He reſides at 
Candia, which is the ſeat of the Metropolitan 
church. Nominated himſelf by the patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, he fills up all the vacant 
ſees of the iſland (=). He bears the triple 

crown 


(z) Theſe biſhoprics are, at preſent, Gortyna, Cnofſou, 


, Miralella, Hyera,  Gira Petra, Arcadia, Cheroneſus, 


Lamlit, 
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| crown on his tiara, ſigns in red, and is re- 
ſponſible for all the debts of the clergy. To 


flulfil theſe engagements, he levies heavy con- 


tributions on the other biſhops, and eſpecially 
the monaſteries. He is acknowledged as chief 
of the Greeks, whom he protects as far as 
his feeble influence extends. To him the 
government applies in matters of importance; 
and he alone, of his whole nation, has the 
privilege of entering a town on horſeback. 


T have the hongur to be &e. 
Lambis, Milopotamo, Retimo, Canea, Ciſamo. They are 


nearly the ſame as under the Conſtantinopolitan empe- 


LET- 
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TH E olive-tree, Madam, that precious tree, 
conſecrated to Minerva, has almoſt, diſap- 
peared from Attica. The Albanians and 
Turks, who have alternately ravaged Greece, 
| ſeem to have been intent on deſtroying it. I 
have been aſſured, that, within twenty years, 
they have cut down two hundred thouſand 
feet of theſe trees. Is it poſſible to imagine 
greater barbariſm ? Do we. perceive any thing 

reſembling this in ancient wars? Thus has, 

the Morea, fo, rich and flouriſhing, when poſ- 
ſeſſed by the — ; a poor and 
miſerable country. ETV Bs 00 ig? 
The iſland of e has not in this Ne 
ſuffered the ſame fate. The olive trees, which 
delight in a ſandy ſoil, 'a mild temperature, 
and the vicinity of the ſea, grow in abundance 
on the hills, and in the plains. The cold is 
never ſevere enough to injure them, and the | 


5 5 heat 


p ¶ O2... 
heat is always ſufficient perfectly to ripen 
their fruit. We meet with ſome which ſeem 
coeval with the ſoil that bears them; they 
grow to a vaſt fize, and attain the height of 
fifty feet. Their produce conſtitutes the chief 
wealth of the inhabitants, and their principal 
branch of commerce. The crops, however, 
are not equally abundant ; in two years, one 
is generally excellent, and' the other moderate. 
Excluſive of the prodigions conſumption” of 
oil by the inhabitants, and eſpecially the 
Greeks; who make uſe of it as fauce to vege⸗ 
tables and fiſh; during the four Lents; be- 
ſides What the Turks / of Canea, inſtructed by 
2 native of Provence (a), make uſe of in theit' 
manufactories ef ſoap, which they export 
throughout the Levant; beſides the great 
quantity of preferved olives; which are ſerved 
at every table, the Turks annually load four 
and twenty ſhips with oll. Theſe veſſels eon- 
pn, on an —_ one — ane wag 
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me inhabitants - I had no: 'niatuficture 
in their; iſland, and it is not lng ſince” a native of Pro- 
vence taught them ta make ſoap, of Which they have 
now ſeveral manufactories at Canea. This betrayer of 
kis country's intereſt bas s greatly injured the trade of 


Marfeilles. 


tons 


O 0 nf. a 


tons each, the value of which is 
about 90, ooo livres, 33 
Five only of theſe, ſhips be- 


long to foreign nations, and 


their exportation — ta 


450,000 livres, + — 
The other nineteen are of 


| Marſeilles, and their lading a- 


mounts to 1,710,900 livres, 
The French. merchants, ſet- 


tled at Canea, annually export, 


beſides, in wax and other articles, 
to the amount of 80, ooo livres, 
which makes an annual expor- 
tation, from this iſland, on ac- 
count of the French, to the value 
of 1,790,000 UHvres, 
They import to the amount 


of 450, ooo livres (18,7 501.) in 
the cloths of Languedoc, and to 


about 100,000 livres (4 651.) in 
ſugar, coffee, Engliſh ſhalloons, 


Ke. which make 5 50,000 livres, 


Deducting this from the pre- 
ceding amount of exports, we 
ſhalt find that the balance of 
commerce, between France and. 


La 
3-759 0 


3·333 9 3 


74,5382 10. 0 
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. the iſland of Crete, is in favour J. 5. d. 
of the latter 1, 240, ooo livres, 51,666 13 3 
The Marſeilles houſes, eſtab- - Wl 
liſhed at Canea, are connected 
with thoſe of Smyrna and Con- 
ſtantinople, and the balance is 
paid in Turkiſſi piaſters. | 
Now, as almoſt all the export 


from the iſland- of Crete are * BIG 
made at Canea, where the trad.. 


ing ſhips of different nations ar- 
rive, by eſtimating at one-third -* 


- more the articles ſhipped by the + - / 
Cretans from their other ports 
we ſhall rather be above tan 
below the truth, if we eſtimate 


the total at 2, 986, 666 livres, 124,444 8 4 


This commerce is certainly very incon- 
ſiderable for an iſland. of fo great an extent. 
But it is in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, 
who are ignorant alike of the arts and ſciences; 
and the Greeks, who, harraſſed by every 
ſpecies of oppreſſion, dare undertake nothing, 
either for private advantage or public uti- 
lity. The iſland does not contain a ſufficient 
number of inhabitants for all the lands to be 
cultivated. 
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cultivated. We paſs over, with ſympathetic 
concern, plains of three or four leagues ex- 
tent, watered by fertilizing ſtreams, without 
meeting with the ſlighteſt trace of cultivation. 
Delightful vallies, where the luxuriant earth 
produces an infinity of wild ſhrubs and plants, 
lie waſte, for want of hands, encouragement, 
and induſtry. The indolent Turk paſſes his 
life in the midſt of his poſſeſſions, without 


tminking of improvement: and ſhould the 


Greek obtain permiſſion to clear out a piece 
of ground ; after bedewing it -with the ſweat 
of his brow, and at the moment he is about 
to enjoy the fruit of his induſtry, his power- 
ful neighbour. wreſts from him the fruit of 
his labour. Within theſe few years, how- 
ever, ſeveral of the land proprietors in the 
environs of Canea, have become ſenſible of 
what /is their 'true intereſt, and angus a A 
olive plantations. 

When the kingdom of Candia was under 
the dominion of the republic of Venice, it 
produced great quantities of grain, amply 
ſupplied the wants of the inhabitants, and 
made conſiderable exportations to foreign 
countries. At preſent the iſland is obliged to 
import corn ; and I have ſeen ſeveral ſhips 
| Cc — laden 
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laden with it arrive at Canea. This is not 
to be attributed to any change in the ſoil, 
which is ſtill warmed by the ſame ſun, and 
watered by the ſame ſtreams. The tyranny 
of the Turkiſh government muſt alone be 
conſidered as the cauſe. | it 
Objects of the laſt importance, which would 
infinitely extend the commerce of the Cretans, 
are almoſt cee The mulberry- tree 
thrives admirably in the and nothing 
would be more eaſy than to rear ſilk-worms. 
The little cotton which is cultivated there, is of 
a very fine quality; and the wool, though not 
remarkable for its fineneſs, is ſo for its quan- 
tity ; yet is there not a ſingle manufacture in 
the country which may employ theſe valuable 
materials! Little attention, therefore, is paid 
to the ſilk-worm; cotton and flax are culti- 
vated in ſmall quantities; and never will it 
occur to the imagination of a Turk, that 
under a mild and favourable ſky, which 
would allow the flocks to be folded the whole 
year in the open air, it might be poſlible, by 
paying due attention to their feeding, and 
properly croſſing the breed, to obtain wool 

even equal to that of Spain. 
What advantages might not a poliſhed na- 
tion 
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tion derive from an iſland, which, after ſatis- 
fying the moſt eſſential wants of man, would 
ſtill farther ſupply him with every thing 
that contributes to utility, eaſe, and even 
luxury! How might they extend their Va- 


rious branches of commerce! What benefits 


might they not derive from manufactures cal- 
culated to give them value! The delicious 
wines of the country, ſo little known, would 


be in requeſt over the whole world. Its fo- 


reſts of pines, oaks, and cedars, under proper 
| management, would be of uſe for ſhip-build- 
ing. The huſbandnien, excited by the hope 
and certainty of enjoyirig the fruit of their 
labours, would clear out vaſt tracts of, waſte 
land, now abandoned to ſterility, would. ſow 
every ſpecies of grain, increaſe their -planta- 
tions, and, after enriching the ſtate, live in 
plenty, in the boſom of. their numerous fami- 

lies. Men would multiply without end, in the 
fineſt climate in the world; villages and im- 


poveriſhed towns would again become po- 


pulous cities; again would the arts return 
to their native country; again would they 
flouriſn; and, in a word, the ſuperb iſland 
of Crete revive out of her aſhes. To pro- 


PRES "_ this extraordinary, this happy change, 


C c 2 nothing 


mern 


nothing is neceſſary, but the encouragement 
and protection of a wiſe government. 3 
| Theſe reflections, Madam, are not the 
dreams of a heated imagination, or of, a tra- 
veller who has haſtily paſſed through the coun- 
try. I continued in the iſland of Candia fif- 
teen months; I have viſited its mountains 
and its plains I am acquainted with its pro- 
ductions; I know in what they are ſuſceptible 
of improvement; and I can aſſure you, that 
in the whole world, there is no country that 
combines ſo many real advantages. The lofty 
trees of the frozen regions crown the ſum- 
mits of the mountains; while leſs lofty hills 
are covered with the fruit-trees which are 
common in our climates (6); the declivities 
are embelliſhed with vineyards, producing 
wines equally various as agreeable ; the val- 
lies abound in trees bearing delicious fruits, 
many of which - thrive under the torrid zone, 
while the plains are enriched with every 
ſpecies of grain the earth produces. Ob- 


(b) The apple, cheſnut, pear, and cherry trees, thrive 
incomparably on the hills of Crete, and produce fruit; 
/ which, if it be not ſo good as ours, it muſt not be im- 

puted to the quality of the ſoil, but to the indolence of a 
people who know nothing of the art of grafting. | 


ſerve, 
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ſerve, too, that nature has placed the fineſt 

harbours, Palio Caſtro, under Cape Solomon, 

Spina, Longa, La Sude, and Grabuge, on the 
eaſt, weſt, and north ſides of the iſland, as if its 
commerce was deſtined to extend to every 
quarter of the world. I ſhall add only one 
word: Crete, placed as it is, almoſt at an 
equal diſtance from Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
| ſeems the central point of theſe three quar- 
ters of the globe; nor do I believe it poſ- 
ſible to aſſign a more favourable ſituation. 


have the honour to be, & c. 
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3 The following Letters were intended to 
form a ſecond volume, in which the author pro- 
poſed to treat on the other iſiands of the Archi- 
pelago which he had viſited. It has not been 
thought proper to give the public any more than 
theſe three letters, the author not having put the 
laſt hand to the others before his death. 


To M. L. M. 

I HAVE left, for ſome time, Madam, the 
iſland of Candia, and made an excurſion into 
the Archipelago ; I ſhall now give you an ac- 
count of this little voyage. I embarked in one 
of the decked boats with which the Greeks 
carry on their coaſting trade in ſummer. The 
eldeſt ſon of M. Breſt, vice-conſul of France, 
at Argentiera, and two merchants going to 
Conſtantinople, were of the party. Our vel. 
ſel was but fifteen feet long, by five broad, 
without either cabin or deck; ſo that we 
were obliged to remain expoſed to the burn- 
ing rays of the fun, and ſleep in the night 
without any other covering than our cloaks. A 
| ſudden 
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fudden ſquall might overſet us ; and were the 
ſea ever ſo little agitated, we muſt be deluged 
by the waves. Before they leave the har- 
bour, indeed, theſe light barks. always wait 
for a fair wind, and then they appear to fly 
over the ſurface of the waves. They are 
built to go both with oars and fails, which 
is a double advantage. | 
- You may poſſibly begin to think, by this 

time; Madam, that this mode of navigation 
is not the ſafeit, and you are certainly right. 
But that of the Greeks, who failed to the 
ſiege of Troy, was ſtill leſs ſo ; fince, if we 
may believe Thucydides, undoubtedly an au- 
thentic hiſtorian (c), their. veſſels were with- 
out decks. They were, therefore, obliged to 
coaſt along the ſhore, and navigate from cape 
to cape; unable to keep the ſea with open 
barks, which the firſt wave might have ſent 
to the bottom, they dragged them upon land 
at the leaſt appearance of a ſtorm, and waited, 
ſometimes for whole months, the return of 
fine weather. With ſuch veſſels it was im- 
poſſible to tack, and the wind was favourable 
for them only when right abaft. 

(e) Thueydides, lib. i. The Grecian fleet, which failed 


for Troy, conſiſted only of veſſels that had no decks. 
pe + We 
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We left the port of La Sude at ſun-riſe : 
a freſh breeze filled our triangular fails, and 
we continued rapidly to plough the ſurface of 
the deep. Our courſe lay towards Argen- 
tiera. We long kept in view behind us the 


' majeſtic head of Cape Melec, and the lofty 


mountains of Sphachia, which loſt themſelves 
in the clouds. As we advanced, they di- 
miniſhed in the horizon, and about noon 
wholly diſappeared, leaving us ſurrounded 
only with the vaſt expanſe of ſea. Fc Bt 

The firſt time you venture on the ocean 


with theſe little boats, which, in the grand 


ſcene that preſents itſelf to the eye, appear 
like walnut-ſhells, the mind is ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment. Seated on the deck, you touch 
with your hand the water, foaming under its 
tides. On the brink of the abyſs, you ſeek 
in the horizon a place of refuge againſt the 
tempeſt ; but the eye (diſcovers nothing but 
the immenſity of the waters and the heavens, 
and a ſentiment of fearful awe penetrates 
the foul. Experience, however, ſoon dif- 
ſipates theſe vain terrors, and man, to whom 
habit familiarizes every thing, delights to 
brave, with ſuch feeble means, the fury of 
the waves. The Greek mariners, well ac- 


quainted 


quainted with all the harbours of the Archi- 
pelago, and guided by prudence, put their 
veſſels before the wind, when the tempeſt be- 
gins to threaten, and ſeek for ſhelter in ſome 
neighbouring iſland. Not leſs prudent than 

their anceſtors (d), they lay up their boats in 
harbour during the winter,. and wait for the 
return of ſummer, before they truſt them- 
ſelves anew to the inconſtant element. 

During the whole day we had a ſerene ky, 
and a favourable wind, which enabled us to 
make a great way, and at nine in the evening 
we anchored in the port of Argentiera, after 
a run of thirty ſea-leagues. M. Breſt pre- 
ſented us to his father, who received us with 
great politeneſs, and invited us to take, up our 
reſidence in his houſe. 7 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


(4) The ancient Greeks and Romans, not having # 
navy like ours, nor ſhips capable of reſiſting tempeſts, 
ſeldom made voyages in winter, but waited till the ſpring, 

and the return of fine weather. 
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LETTER XII. 


To M. L. M. 


I LEFT Canea with an intention to go to 
Conſtantinople ; but on our arrival at Ar- 
gentiera, learning that the plague was then 
ravaging the capital of the Ottoman empire, 
I immediately laid afide my project. In 
vain did my travelling companions, who had 
bufineſs in that city, ſolicit me to proceed 
with them. I had ſeen too much of the dreadful 
effects of this terrible diſtemper ! The diſmal 
ſcenes I had witneſſed were ſtill preſent to 
my memory. I already imagined I beheld 
the unhappy victims, ſtruck as with light- 
ning, ſuddenly dropping down dead ; others, 
with haggard eyes, and inflamed counte- 
nances, expiring in the convulſions of a hor- 
rible delirium. I ſeemed to hear the ſhrieks of 
the women, and the howlings of the public 

7; | mourners. 
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ie Theſe fad ſpectacles, which, Tecur- 
red to my imagination in all their horror, ren» 
dered me immovable in my reſolution. I 
reſiſted every importunity, wiſhed my com- 
panions a good W N remained 0 
Argzentierg. 
This little inand, which was „ Sndedly, called 
Cimolts, is only fix leagues. in circumference ; 
the ſoil is extremely dry, arid deſtitute of 
ſprings, nor is there any water here but what 
is collected in ciſterns, or brought from Melos, 
an iſland at a little diſtance; the hills, vales, 
and the whole country ſtript of trees, do not 
offer a ſingle ſhade to defend you from the 
heat of the ſun. The Venetians, during their 
war with the Turks, cut down all the olive- 
trees, and did irreparable damage to the 
iſland ; nor do the preſent inhabitants dare to 
make freſh plantations, leſt they ſhould draw 
on: themſelves heavier impoſitions. Thus does 
the Ottoman government uniformly act to- 
_ wards its ſubjects; if they manifeſt any in- 
duſtry, it is immediately taxed, and ſtifled in 
its birth! 5 
Argentiera preſents 9 but rocky 
hills, deſtitute of verdure, and vallies pro- 
ducing worthleſs ſhrubs, and thorny thickets. 
| The 
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The vales are generally covered with 2 
white. and flat clay, called by the ancients 
Terra Cimolia, or Cimolia Creta (Fuller's- 
earth), and which the inhabitants employ, 
inſtead of ſoap, to waſh their linen. This 
barren ſoil ſeems but ill adapted to agriculture; 
yet the induſtrious iſlanders make it produce 
them a ſubſiſtence. They ſow barley and wheat 
at the beginning of autumn, which is the 
rainy | ſeaſon, and reap in March. Their 
vineyards on the hill-ſides furniſh them with 
fruit only for the table. They procure their 
wines from Santorini, Milo, and other iſlands 
of the Archipelago. They rear poultry, and 
flocks of goats and ſheep, the fleſh of which 
is excellent. The country affords them quails, 
hares and partridges in abundance, The 
women knit cotton ſtockings, and the men 
employ themſelves in fiſhing and navigation. 
Excellent fiſh are taken round the iſland, 
eſpecially the Rouget C) which is very delicate 
eating. 

The little tribe which inhabits Argentiera, 

is compoſed of about five hundred perſons. 


(e) This fiſh is well known, and highly eſteemed on all 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean ; it is met with at — 
wn Toulon, and throughout Provence. | 


Their 


. Their, enjoyments are not many, - thanks 
to their induſtry, they want none of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. This little iſland indeed does 
not groan under the immediate oppreſſions of 
the offigers of the Porte; here are no Agas, 
nor Cadis. The Turks would not venture to 
reſide here, as there is no fort to prevent the 
Nalteſe from making them priſoners, whoſe 
privateers come hither, from time to time, to 


ſpend in feaſts, entertainments, and pleaſures 


of every kind, the money they have taken 
from the Mahometans. This is a tribute 
they pay to the pretty women of Argentiera. 
In a word, the Greeks, who inhabit this 
rock would be happy, were the Captain Pa- 
cha but to forget them in the annual contri- 
butions he levies, frequently with barbarity, 
on the iſlands of the Archipelago. Beſides 
ae poll-tax, to which all -the Greeks are 
ſubject, he exacts preſents ſometimes amount- 
ing to the value of the tribute; nd his 
_ officers know perfectly how to imitate his ex- 
ample. Theſe extortions are attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences, and reduce eee | 
to the moſt extreme miſery. . 
During my {tay in this country, I . 
with M. Breſt, the French vice-conſul, an 


inde; 
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intelligent man, with much firmneſs” of cha- 
racter, and a noble and generous ſoul. He. 
is perfectly acquainted with all the ports of 
the Mediterranean, and has often ſerved as 
2 pilot to the Prench ſhips in theſe ſeas. He 
has made himfelf adored by tlie inhabitants, 
by ſaving them from the plunder of the Cor- 
fairs, and by interceding with tlie offieers ſent 
by the Captain Pacha to lay them under con- 
tribution; he may be conſidered; therefore, as 
the chief of this little republic, or the king 
of the inand. This worthy man has reſided 
upwards of forty years at Argentiera, and 
has two ſons,” the eldeſt, whom I have already 
mentioned, and a younger, now at ſea; both 
are great travellers; and well educated z ; they 
ſpeak French, Tralian, Greek, | and Turkiſh 
perfectly, and appear worthy - to "ſucceed 
their father. He has alſo a daughter, who 
is young, tall, handſome, | and of a moſt 
amiable diſpoſition ; the is the delight of the 
good old gentleman; and, by the endearing 
"attentions of filial tenderneſs, conſoles him 
for the frequent Wiener of his other chil. 
dren. | - 
The dreſs of the Greek women of Argen- 
tlera i is; in ſotne Jartculars, a little whimſical. 
I In 
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high. eſtimation, but the belles af Argentiera 
are of à different opinion; they ſwell out 
their legs by wearing ſeveral pair of ſtockings, 
and appear as if they were booted, yhich 
ſtrange kind of ornament , they conſider as 
an eſſential part of dreſs; and leſt it ſhould 
be loſt to the eye, their | garments do not de- 
hend above: tuo in chen belaw;-.ahe kes 
Theſe too are ſo contrived, as abſolutely: to 
ſpoil their ſhape, and render it impoſſible to 
form any idea of the beautiful proportions 
with which they were formed by Nature. I 
am at à loſs to conceive what can have in- 
duced them to adopt ſo very extravagant a 
dreſs. In other reſpects they are cheerful, 
lively, and handſome. M. Breſt, who is no 
indifferent judge of beauty, introduced; me 
into ſome houſes where I was aſtoniſhed to 
find, under ruſtic roofs, young women with 
the moſt charming faces. If you repreſent 
to them that they diſguiſe, by ſuch prepoſterous 
ornaments, ſome of the lovelieſt of their charms; 
their anſwer is, © Our grandmothers were clad 
in the ſame way; we do but follow the cuſ- 
« tom.” Shall cuſtom then always tyrannize 


over reaſon? But in a ſmall iſland, which 
| the 
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the women never'quit, and where-they hardly 
ever ſee any ſtrangers, the difference of whoſe 
dreſs' might make 'impreſſion on them, faſhi- 
8 abſurd, muſt be unchangeable, 


nor can it be expected that any 3 
dend Gare throw er the yoke fl 


Fronting Argentiera is a long barren ek; 
ralled the Burnt Iſland ; in the channel be- 
tween, ſhips find ſafe anchoring; and ſmall 
veſſels may enter the harbour, where they have 

ſufficient depth of water. This is the only land- 
ing- place, for in every other part of the ifland 
the ſhore is ſteep,” and ſurrounded by inacceſ- 
ſible rocks. The village, built on the ſum- 
mit of a pretty lofty eminence, conimands the 
ſhipping; the declivity is ſo ſteep, that if a 
battery were erected there, to aſcend it would | 
be impoſedle. | | 


4 I have the honour to be, &c. 
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LETTER XIII. 


To M. L. M. 


F ROM Argentiera, Madam, the ifle of Me- 
los is in full view, and is diſtant only half a 
league. Its modern name is Milo or Mile. 
Anciently it had a town of the ſame name, 
built by the Phoenicians (/). That maritime 
people, attracted by the beauty of its port, 
undoubtedly made it an emporium of their 
commerce. This harbour, the mouth of 
which faces the North Weſt, retreats within 
the land, forming various windings, and ſud- 
denly opens out into a ſpacious baſon, in 
which ſhips of all ſizes may anchor, ſheltered 
from every wind, and even the largeſt fleet 
ride with ſafety and convenience. 

This iſland was long rich and populous, 
and in early antiquity enjoyed perfect free 

7 7 Stephan. Byzant. The city of Melos was founded 


by the Phœnicians.— Feſtus Pompeius adds, Melo, leav- 
ing the coaſts of PG, built the 0p to which he gave 


his name. 
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dom. The Athenians, unable to bring the 
people of Melos to declare in their favour, in 
the Peloponneſian war, made a deſcent upon 
their coaſts, and laid all waſte before them 
with fire and ſword. Twice did they fail in 
their enterprize; but returning with more 
numerous forces, they laid ſiege to Melos, 
and having reduced the beſieged to ſurrender 
at diſcretion (80, put to the ſword" every 
man capable of bearing arms. They ſpared 
only the women and children, Whom they 
carried off into captivity. This atrocioũs ac- 
tion makes us bluſh for hutmanity, and diſho- 
nours the Athenian name. But war was then 
carried on with a barbarity of which we have 
now no example. Republies know | not how 
to pardon, and always carty their vengeance 
to exceſs. Lyſander the Lacedzmonian ge- 
neral, having, in his turn, ſubdued the Athe- 
nians (5), obliged them to recal the colony they 
had ſent to Melos, and reſtored to the iſland the 
wretched remains of its inhabitants. | 
This iſland loſt its liberty when the Ro- 
mans, aſpiring to the empire of the world, 


* 


{g). Strabo, lib. x. 
(*) Plutarch, in Vita Lyſandri. i 
1 5. 65 conquered 
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conquered the whole Archipelago. In the 
partition of that monarchy, it fell to the eaſtern 
emperors; was afterwards governed by its 
own dukes, and finally was conquered by So- 
liman II. Since that period it has groaned 
beneath Ottoman deſpotiſm, and is completely 
deprived of its importance. M. Breſt aſſured 
me, that, in his youth, it was extremely fertile 
in corn, wine, and fruits, and contained up- 
wards of twenty thouſand inhabitants. M. 
Tournefort, who viſited it in 1700, gives a 
delightful deſcription of this iſland. The 
«earth, conſtantly heated by ſubterraneous 
e fires, produces, almoſt without intermiſſion, 
« wheat, barley, cotton, exquiſite wines, and 
delicious melons. Saint Elie, the moſt 
< beautiful monaſtery in the iſland, and ſitu- 
« ated on the higheſt ground, is ſurrounded 
ce by cedars, and orange, lemon, and fig: trees. 
The gardens are watered by copious ſtreams. 
„ Olive-trees, which are rare in other parts, 
« are very numerous round this monaſtery, 
and the adjoining vineyards furniſh excellent 
„wine. In a word, all the produttions of 
« the iſland are of incomparable excellence. 
Its partridges, quails, kids, and lambs, are 


in high eſtimation, yet extremely cheap.“ 
Dd aa Could 
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Could M. Tournefort return to Milo, he 
would no longer find the beauteous iſle he 
has deſcribed. He would ſtill ſee the fea- 
thered alum, with ſilver threads, ſuſpended 
from the roofs of caverns, fragments of pure 
ſulphur filling the crevices, of the rocks, nu- 
merous mineral ſprings, hot baths, and the 


ſame fires which, in his time, heated the 


boſom of the earth, and rendered it ſo fertile. 


But inſtead of the five thouſand Greeks 


paying the capitation (), he would now 


find, on a ſurface of eighteen leagues in cir- 
cumference, only about ſeven hundred inha- 


bitants. He would ſigh to behold the fineſt 
parts of the country without cultivation, and 


fertile vallies changed into moraſſes. Milo has 


aſſumed a very different appearance within the 
courſe of the laſt fifty years. The plague, every 
where propagated by the Turks, has cut off 
the greateſt part of its inhabitants; and the 
deteſtable government of the Porte, and the 
oppreſſions of the Captain Pacha, have com- 
pleted its deſtruction. At preſent, the want 


(i) I have ſaid that adults alone were ſubject to the capita- 
tion; if, therefore, we add women and children to the above 
number of 5000, there muſt have been, in the time of 
Tournefort, at leaſt 20,000 ſouls. 


of 
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of labourers prevents their giving a free courſe 
to the water, which ſtagnating in the val- 
leys, turns fetid, and infects the air with pu- 
trid exhalations. The ſalt-marſnes, which 
have multiplied for want of care, produce the 
ſame effect. If to theſe inconveniencies the 
ſulphureous vapours which riſe on every ſide 
are added, you will not be ſurpriſed to learn, 
Madam, that the inhabitants of Milo are tor- 
mented with violent fevers during three quar- 
ters of the year. Nay, poſſibly, they will be 
under the neceſſity of totally abandoning their 
country. Their complexions are univerſally 
of a yellow, pale, and deadly hue; nor is 
the look of health to be found in any 
one of them. The prudent traveller ſhould 
take care ta make but a ſhort ſtay in this 
unhealthy country, if he would not expoſe 
himſelf to a fever. Only to ſleep a ſingle 
night in the iſland, nay even to paſs the day 
there, is ſometimes. ſufficient to contract that 
diſeaſe. 

An enlightened government might re- 


move theſe calamities which have ſo depopu- 


lated Melos. Its firſt care ought to be to 
eſtabliſh a Lazaretto, and prevent the ap- 
proach of infected veſſels. Canals ſhould then 
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be cut to drain the marks, from which ariſe 
peſtiferous exhalations. The ifland would 
repeople: for the ſulphureous vapours are not 


what moſt render it deſolate ; it produced 
them equally in the time of the ancients (4), 


yet it was extremely populous. M. Tourne- 


fort, who viſited it at a period much 
nearer the conqueſt of the Turks, and before 
they had time wholly to lay it waſte, till 
reckoned twenty thouſand inhabitants. To 
the deſpotiſm of the Turkiſh government, 
therefore, and its deteſtable politics, muſt 
we attribute the deſtruction of the iſland of 
Melos. Let me not be accuſed of painting 
the Turks in colours blacker than they deſerve. 
I have travelled through their empire, I have 
ſeen the injuries of every kind which they 


have done to the ſciences, the arts, and the 


human race. I ſee them. carrying the plague 
with them, from iſland to iſland, from 
country to country, without ſuffering their 
eyes to be opened by the example of every 


other nation; and ſhall I not raiſe my voice 


(i) Pliny (lib. xxxv. cap. 15.) ſpeaks of the great 
quantities of ſulphur produced at Melos, and eſteems it 


as the beſt any where to be found. 


againſt 


OM gGOEEEEE CH 407 
againſt the abominable indifference of this 
barbarous people ! Shall I not inveigh againſt 
their deſtructive fataliſm, and endeavour to 
find words ſufficiently forcible to paint the 
crimes and horrors of their government, of 
that government, the enemy of the human 
ſpecies, which has deſtroyed more men by its 
odious tyranny, than ever fell by the ſword of 
the moſt cruel conquerors | At the ſight of 
theſe melancholy ſpectacles my heart groans, 
and is filled with indignation ; my blood boils 
in my veins, and I could wiſh to excite all 
Europe to- combine againſt theſe Turks, who, 
\ deſcending from the mountains of Armenia, 
have cruſhed the nations in their paſſage, and 
waded through rivers of blood to the throne 


of Conſtantinople. Nor have the beautiful 


countries they inhabit been able to ſoften the 
ferocity of their character. Power is their 
law; their juſtice is the ſabre. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
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A 


AcxoraxI, convent 
5 Page 363 
Air, varieties of, in different 
countries, — 294 
Alexander Severus, pillar 
of 


- Amphitheatre, ruins of one, 


near Caſtel Roſſo, 27 
Anaphe, iſland of, _ $53 
Aptera, — 279 
Arcadi, monaſtery of, 264. 

Library of, 267. Wine- 
cellar, — ibid. 


Archbiſhop of Gortyna, 
power of, 379 


Archery, expertneſs of the 
| me e 


Cretans in, F 
Argentiera, iſland of, 393 
39 5. Number of =_ 

itants of, 396. Whimſi- 
cal peculiarity in the dreſs 
of the women of, 


| 398 
Ariadne, in love with The- 
ſeus, afliſts him to kill 


the Minotaur, 248, 250 
Arſinoe of Lycia, 30 
Artemira, Mount, 97. Ex- 


tenſive proſpect from, ib. 


Aſomatos, monaſtery of 
260, 264. Entertainment 
of the French travellers 
there, 261 
Aſthmatic diſorders, not 
known in Egypt, 296 
Atabyris, Mount, 74, 97 


B 


Bartavelles, a kind of par- 


tridge in Crete i 
Bedchambers of hy TE 
336 


Benediction of the new 
wines, form of, as given 
by the ſuperior of the 
monaſtery of Arcadi, 267 

Biſhop (Greek) puniſhment 
inflicted on the Greeks 
for one entering Canea 
on horſeback, 292 

Biſhoprics of Crete, 379 

Breſt, (M.) French vice- 
conſul at Argentiera, 
character of, 8 

Bryaxis, Coloſſal ſtatues of 


2 


his workmanſhip at 
— 400 


Burnt Iſland, 
| | Cadiſcus, 


C 
Cadiſcus, hills of, 344 


lony ſettled by, in Rhodes, 


(city of) origin of, 
191. Etymology of the 
name, ibid. Memorable 
liege of, by the Turks, 


201 
Canea, city of, 194- Siege 
and taking of, by the 


Turks, 196—199. De- 
ſcription of, 210, 283, 
285, 286. Populouſneſs 
of, 287. 
Turks there, 372 
Canna, the birth-place of 
Protogenes, 66 
Carach, what, 80, 376 
Caſos, ifland of, 119. Dreſs 


— 


habitants, 122, 140. De- 
ſcription of two beauties 


of dancing there, 131, 
138. Scarcity of men, 
BE 133» 137 
Caſtel Roſſo, iſland of, 20, 
21. Barrenneſs of 23. 
Native of Provence ſet- 
tled in, 24. Antiquities 
near, 27. The ancient 
Phoenicus, 33 
Cathedral founded by 1 i- 
tus, ruins of 232 
Certificates, contradictory, 


* 


Cadmus, a Phoenician co- 


50 
Camirus, — ibid. 
city of, ibid. 
Candia (iſland of). See 
Crete. | 


Forces of the 


and manners of the in- 


of, 124, 136. Manner 
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given by two French cap- 
tains to a Caſiot, 127 
Chapter (firſt) of the Koran, 
ſublimity of, — 339 
o ng mountain 
of that name, 46 
Chry ſothemis of Crete, 18 5 
Siamese : 279 
Cliſithera, daughter of Ido- 
meneus, 158. Murdered 
by the uſurper Leucus, 
3 
Cnoſſou (the ancient Cnoſ- 
ſus) 200, 214, 215 
Cnoſſus, city of, 148, 180, 
214. A colony ſent thi- 
ther by the Romans, 189 
Coffee poured under the feet 
of the horſes by the 
Turks, 5 281 
Coloſſus of Rhodes, de- 
ſcribed, 63. Dimenſions 
of, ibid. Not placed over 
the entrance of the har- 
bour, 64. Fall of, ibid. 
Nine hundred camels em- 
ployed to carry its frag- 
ments, 65. Or, accord- 
ing to Conſtantine Pro- 
phyrogenitus, thirty thou- 


ſand, 287 ibid. 
Coryeus, — 320 
Cragus, Mount, 97 


Cranes and ſwans, remark- 
able migration of, 39 
Cres, a king of Crete, wh 
gave name to the iſland, 

150. 
Crete, iſland of, 144. Peo- 
pled by various colonies, 


151, 181. Liſt of the 


kings of, 152. Laws and 


inſtitutions 
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_ inſtitutions of, 177. Sei- 
+ ences and arts, 182. 
Conquered by the Ro- 
mans, 187. Government 
of, under the Romans, 

188, 189, Chriſtianity 

planted there by St. Paul, 


190. Titus the firſt 


biſhop, ibid. Biſhoprics, 

ibid, Conquered by the 
Agarenians, an Arab na- 
tion, ibid. Taken from 
the Arabs by Nicephorus 
Phocas, 192. Given to 
the Marquis of Montfer- 


rat by the emperor Bald- 


win, ibid. Sold to the 
Venetians, ibid. Invaded 
and conquered by the 
Turks, 193-207. Mild- 
neſs and beauty of the 


climate of, 297. Preſent 


government of, 370. Po- 
pulation of, 375. 
ber of its ancient inha- 
bitants eſtimated, 377. 
Biſhoprics of, 379. Trade 
04 — — 382 
Cteſiphon of Cnoſſus, one 
of the architects who 


built the temple of Diana 


at Epheſus, 185 
Curetes, who, 146. Inven- 
tions of, | 147 
Cydon, city of, 148, 180, 
181, 281, 283, 284. See 
Canea. 5 


D | 
DaRyli, Idean, who, 145. 


Inventions of, — 14 


Daughters of the Greeks | 


Num 


6 Ruins of, 231. 


frequently carried off by 
the Turks, 340 
Delos, iſland of, — 55 
Dia, iſland of, 114, 142, 

143, 208 
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Diamond, rock of the, 6 


Diana, temple of, at Ephe- 

ſus, 185. By whom 
duilt, — ibid. 
Dictynna, promontory of, 
320. Temple of, ibid. 
Diſeaſes of Crete, 315 
Dittany, virtues of, 312— 
D 44 

repanum, promontory of, 
| 276, 279 
E | 
Egypt, obſervations on the 

air and climate of, 295 
Ephloti, a ſpecies of ſerpent 

found in Crete, 310 
Eteocretans, who, 151 
Europa, explanation of the 
fable of, 246 
Exorciſement of a ſhip by 


a Greek prieſt, 117 
F 
Faitfa, what, — 372 
6 


George (St.) monaſte of, 
220. Hoſpitality of the 
monks of, 222. Enter- 


tainment of the French 


travellers at, ibid. 
Gira Petra, 370 
Gortyna, city of, 180, 227. 
Arch- 


biſhop of, his power, 379 


reeks, 
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Greeks, modern, ignorance 
of, in the art of naviga- 
tion, 16, 17, 116. Op- 
preſſed ſtate of, 50, 101. 
Character of, 105, 141, 


263, 309, 375. Super- 


ſtition of, 116. Not per- 
mitted in Crete to enter 


the cities on horſeback, 
202. Puniſhment inflict- 
— on them for one of 
their biſhops entering 
Canea on horſeback; ibid. 
Number of, in Crete, 376 
Grotto near the monaſtery 
of St. John in Crete, 301 
Gunners of the Turks, un- 
ſkilfulneſs of, — 374 


H 


Hannibal, manner of his 
deceiving the Cretans, 
229 
Harbour dug by Deme- 
trius during the ſiege of 
Rhodes, — 52 
Helepolis (the), an engine 
employed by Demetrius 
in the ſiege of Rhodes, 
deſcribed, — 79 
Heliades, who, — 
Heracleum (ancient), fitua- 


tion of, — 208 
Hierapithna, — 370 
1 

lalyſus, — 56 


city of, — ibid. 
Ida (Mount) pictureſque 
appearance of, 255, 257. 
Deſeription of, 258. Ex- 
tenſive proſpect from the 


ſummit of, ibid. Produc- 
tions of, — ibid. 
Idomeneus, king of Crete, 

hiſtory of, — 158 


Jew merchant at Retimo, 


entertainment given by, 
to the French travellers, 


26 
John (St.) monaſtery of, 
359. Proſpects from, 360 


28 of Cnoſſus, 184 
ſmael Aga, character of, 
330. Entertainment given 
by, to M. Savary, 331 
Jupiter born in Crete, 147, 
216. Two of that name 
kings of Crete, 153 
— — tombof, — 216 
Aſphalius, temple 


3 58 
———- Dictzus, temple of, 
151 


K 

Khandak, what, — 191 
Kiopruli, Candia taken by, 
| | 204, 206 
Kyrie eleiſon ſung by the 
monks of Aſomatas, to 
entertain the French tra- 
vellers, 262. They hu- 
morouſly return the 
compliment by joining in 


a ſong, — ibid. 

5 ” 
Labyrinth of Cnoſſus, 241, 
242 


— of Gortyna, de- 
ſcription of, 233—238. 
Conjectures concerning 
the 


S 


n 


the origin and uſe of, 


239 


La Culate, — 353, 35 


| Laſthenes, a Cretan chief, 


74 . 188 
Lebena, 228 
Leproſy, terrible effects of 
the, 110, 315. Probable 
cauſes of, in Crete, 317 
Lethe (river) 230 
Leuces, 320 
Leucus, the uſurper, de- 
prives Idomeneus of the 

throne of Crete, 
Life, length of, how eſti- 
mated by the Cretans, 


(city of) 56, 95. 
Modern ſtate of, 96 
Loaxus (river) — 212 
pong of Tarrha, 185 
ycia (ancient), great po- 

. pulation of, 34. Deſo- 
— and ſterility of 
the ſame country at pre- 
ſent, 36, 38, 50 
Lycians (ancient), govern- 
ment and manners of, 34 


| M 
Macri, guiph of, — 
Malmſcy of Mount 145 

| 212, 333 
Marguarites, village of, 273 
Melec, Cape, 281, 355 
Wn, iſland of, 401. See 
Milo. 


— 


» 


Merion, _ 158 
Meſſara, plain of, 226. Fer- 
tility of, — ibid. 


Metagenes, one of the archi- 


tects vrho built the temple 


158 


184 


of Diana at Epheſus, 18 
Metalla, — 22 
Metellus (Quintus), Crete 

_ conquered by, 188 
Mich-mich, fruit ſo called, 


: | 2 
Milo, iſland of, 401. Pot 
pulouſneſs of when M. 
Tournefort travelled, 403 
Small number of inha- 
bitants at preſent, 404 
Minos, 148, 153. Laws 
of, 153. Contradictory 
accounts of, 155. Hi. 
tory of, ibid. The le- 
pom of that, name dif- 
erent from the conquer- 
or, 3 157 
Mnotaur of Crete, hiſtory 
of, — 241, 245, 249 


Mouteveli at Rhodes, his 


office, 89 
Muſeum (the), where, 279 
Myra, city of, — 30 


Myrtles, beautiful in Crete, 
Narciſſus, plain of, 353 


Navigation, ignorance of 
the modern Greeks in 
the art of, — 16, 17 

Nea, iſland of — $3 

Neocorio, — 52 

Niſyros, iſland of, 108 

Noxious animals, none 
found in Crete, 310, 312 


25 ox 
Ochendra, a ſerpent found 


in Crete, — 310 
Odero, (St.) — 285 
Olive- 
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Olive tree - almoſt loſt in 
Attica, 381. . Thrives in 
Crete, — ibid. 
e a ſpecies of ſerpent 
in Crete, — 310 
Ophiuſa, the iſland of 
Rhodes, anciently fo 
called from its numerous 
ſerpents, — 57 
ne excellent in Crete, 
V 
Pacha, of Crete appeaſes an 
-infurcection by his pre- 
ſence of mind, 288 
Paintings, beautiful, at 
Rhodes, — 66, 70 
ow Tatiy, — 211 
anarus, Cretan chief, 188 
Panormus.— 211 
Paſiphae, Amour of, with 
1 aurus, — 246 
Patara, ruins of 
Pheſtus, city of, 148, 283 
Phalangion (or tarantula j 
of Crete, deſcribed, 310 
Pharos, iſle of, — 6 
 Pheenice, = 33 
Phcenicus, harbour of, 32, 33 
Phorbas, Rhodes freed from 


ſerpents by, . 
platania, river of, 321. Fo- 


reſt of, ib. Beauty of, ib. 
Pompey's Pillar, 6 
Præſus, city of, 283 
Protogenes, admirable 


paintings of, 66. De- 
ſcription of the Ialy ſus of, 
Trom Pliny, — 67 
Pyrrhic - dance, retained 


27, 31 


among the Sphachiots, 
346. Manner of, ibid. 


Quadrupeds of Crete, 311 


R 


Retimo beſieged and. taken 
by. the 1 wen i 200. 
VDeſcribed, - 2 

Rh antdus, 125 2 

Rhianus of Bena, 

Rhitymnia, ſee an | 

Khodes (iſland of), 53. An- 
ciently covered by the ſea, 


54 Fertility and trade of, 


at preſent, go. Popula- 


tion of, 92. Revenues of; 


94 · Salubrious climate 


of, —— 
(City of), by oe 
8 59. Deſcribed, | 


60, 61, 62. Coloſſus 
of 63. Siege of, by 
Demetrius, 79. Hiſtory 


of, 799—83. Preſent ſtate 


cot, 85— 95. Governmen 
- of, under the Turks, 88 
Rhodians, navigation and 
colonies of, 58. Learning 
of, 71. Laws, govern- 
ment and manners of, 


72—78. Humanity of, ; 


76 
Riot (Turkiſh) in Crete, 


account of one, 288 


Rivers, conjecture concern- 


ing . 
Roads dangerous in Crete, 
259, 265 


Rouget a kind of fiſh, 390 
Salentum, 


6 


Silk- worm, new ſpecies 
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e 3 — 6 47. Kain of tombs near, 
oo „ Remains of a + cane, - 
| — founded. by "wa n 
meneus, 160 Telos, Aland of, 107 


Sanitorit. iſland of, 4 


45 


8 minufaQcries of, 15 | 
Siren — 382 | 
Spada, — 
Sphachia, hills of, 343 · 
Pictureſque proſpet, 349 
—— ton of, ibid. 
Sphachiots, character ànd 
manners of, 345 


Standia, iſland of, ifs, The » 
Sude (La), bay = 281, 


— 


fort of, 


356 
Suſa, cape, 


343 
Sun 1 at ſea, deſcrib- 


ed, 11 Setting of, 41 


Swans and cranes, remark. 


able migration of, 39 
r of, 108. F iſhery 
for ſpunges there, 109. 
Village 
110. Dreſs of the inha- 
bitants of, ibid. Lepers, 
111. Greek prieſt of, 
ibid. 


= 


Tarantula, found in Crete, 
10 


deſcribed, 
Taurus, the Cretan, Hiſ- 
tory of, 245. Gave oc- 
caſion to the fable of the 
Minotaur, 247 
Telchines, who, - 55 


— 


Telmiſſus, ſituation of, 46. 
Ruins of a theatre there, 


of the divers, 


Thales of Chaps, 182. 
Perſuaſive poetry of 183. 


Said to be the inventory 55 


of the Cretan Pyrrhic, _ 
ibid, 


343 Theodore (St. ) fort of, 195 


Thera, iſland of, 54 
Theraſia, iſland of. ibid. | 
Therenus (river) 148, 212 
T heſeus, birth of, 244, Kills 
theMinotaur,an delivers 
the Athenians from their 
tribute, 245—252 
Titans (the) 148 
Tityrus, hills of, 344 
Tlepolemus, a colony let- 
tled by, in Rhodes, 55 4 
Topigi Beni, who, 
Trees cut down, but Ka 
planted by the Turks, 386 
—— the origin of ſprings 
and rivulets, 256 
Trinity convent of the, 358 
Triton, river of, 211 
Turks, of Crete not ſo ſub- 
miſſive to the orders of 
the Grand Signior, as in 
other parts of the Otto- 
man empire, 288. Beauty 
and fine proportions of, 


Tatu fort, 


A V | 
Vin de loi what, 2705 223-" 


Violin player, in Crete, 
excellent Res: of 


one, 271 
3 Walida, 


195 
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3 


ä 


Women 
| . Wald (aan) a apperiage. _ whimſical: * 1 
TE of, in Crete, 275, 345 the dreſs of, 398 


Wedding proceſſion of the FF oo 
& % ; 4 » 1 : 7 : 
Greeks, 3 hs . X V F 


Wine of Rhodes, | 

—— of the Ns Renta - Xagthus, ri river of, : 4 
called Vin de loi, 270, 333 | Mens * „ 
Wines (new), form of the Y | 55 

bleſſing given to, at the : 
monaſtery of Arcadi, 267 Youth, Cretans education 
Women of Crete, beauty of, - 72 
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